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THE RADIUM TERRORS 


BY ALBERT DORRINGTON 


A FEW WORDS ABOUT OUR NEW SERIAL 


“ The Radium Terrors” brings the reader into a new Field of Romance. In 
this story we are confronted by an astounding type of Japanese criminal genius, 
Doctor Tsarka, a weird and terrible scientist, from whose subile brain is evolved 
terrifies London, where the various acts of the sensational drama 
faving, by a piece of devilish ingenuity (the subrect of one of the most 
ers in the story), become possessed of a quantity of the precious Radium , 
s enabled to conduct a series of radio-surgical infamies which defy all 
ud daring of the private detective who is ever at Tsarka’s heels, and all 

the pu. at Scotland Yard. 

Each chapter reveals something of the passionate determination of the children 
of Nippon. Detectives, civilians, friends of the organisation —all are sacrificed to 
their insatiable lust for wealth. Doctor Teront Tsarka’s experiments in radio- 
active surgery startle and bewilder the human mind. We experience for a moment 
the pain of the condemned figures seated in the chair or operating theatre. We 
hear the voice of the modern physician and therapeutist proclaiming courteously 
some pitiless alternative in radio-active surgery. Indeed, after a perusal of the 
first few chapters we feel that Mr. Albert Dorrington, the author, has broken ground 
where the Goddess of Science still beckons from her unscaled pinnacics, and his keen 
vision combined with a perfect genius for dramatic situations has invested in “ The 
Radium Terrors”’ a succession of swift moving scenes in which the Doctor and the 
detectives plot and counterplot, and which will hold the reader spell-bound untii the 
conclusion of the story, which will appear in six instalments. 

* * * 

A feature of ‘this new Serial will be the fine series of stariling drawings, in colour 

and black and white, by A. C. Michael. 
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“ He looked once at Pepio and then at the young detective. 








A drawing by A. C. Michael. 


You make great intrusion,’ he growled.” 
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BY ALBERT 
ILLUSTRATED BY A. C. MICHAEL. 


Fl 
‘ | been hunting for a little god 


that escaped from some pitch- 

blende, Tony!” Gifford Ren- 
wick entered the smoking room of the 
International Inquiry Bureau shaking 
the raindrops from his hat and coat. 

Tony Hackett, a small, cherubic man 
with wheat-red hair and uncertain 
eyes, was seated near the fire. Ren- 
wick’s words caused a listening blind- 
ness to cloud his glance. He responded 
without looking up at the young man 
beside him. 

“Tf I were to hazard a guess, Ren- 
wick,” he said thoughtfully, “‘ I should 
say that your god will hate you like 
poison when you’ve found him. Sit 
down and let’s hear.” 

Renwick’s boyish face was flushed 
from the effects of some recent excite- 
ment.; a nervous expectancy strained 
him to the point of laughter. “ I’ve 
been smoke-hunting,” he~ declared 
with an effort, ‘in the hope of finding 
a genius tucked away in the coils.” 

Well!” 

Renwick shrugged. “I came very 
near to making an ass of myself, Tony— 
the same old donkey that brays on the 
slightest provocation.” 

““Youare the only youngster in Cole- 
man’s service who can differentiate be- 
tween anastral bodyandan Armymule,”’ 
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Hackett admitted graciously. ‘‘You’ve 
been chasing those radium thieves, I 
suppose,” he added. ‘ Don’t let ’em 
worry you, Renny. The god in the 
pitchblende is going to whiten the hair 
of your superiors before the case is 
over. Try golf with your whisky for a 
change. It’s wonderfully soothing.” 

Gifford Renwick dropped into the 
big armchair to study the grey smoke 
and reddening flames, for he had found 
the key of many a teasing problem 
hidden in the white ashes of a winter 
fire. 

The room in which they sat was one 
set apart by Anthony Coleman for the 
use of his officials. Gifford Renwick 
had become a member of Coleman’s 
private detective service some three 
years before. The salary paid him was 
infinitesimal, the prospects of increased 
pay enormous. Tony Hackett had 
reached the three hundred a year line, 
while Renwick, in his twenty-third 
year, did official spade-work for half the 
amount. 

The theft of the Moritz radium tube 
had quickened his senses. For the 
first time in life he was brought within 
the operation area of an unknown 
criminal organisation, and the ex- 
perience made him feel humble and 
ashamed. 

A glass tube containing six grains of 
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pure radium, valued at as many thou- 
sand pounds, had been stolen from the 
laboratory of Professor Eugene Moritz. 
At Scotland Yard the affair was diag- 
nosed as a bit of ‘‘ ghost work,” without 
parallel in the annals of unsolved 
mysteries. 

To Renwick the case presented itself 
as the most fascinating problem in 
modern criminology. Professor Moritz 
averred that the radium tube had dis- 
appeared while he was engaged in con- 
versation at the laboratory telephone. 

At the time of the incident, the 
professor deposed, the doors and win- 
dows of the laboratory were securely 
fastened. There had been no possible 
way of entry without his knowledge. 
About eleven o’clock in the morning 
he had received a call at the telephone. 
Piacing the glass tube containing the 
ralium on his work-table, he had 
turned aside for a few moments to take 
hold of the receiver. When he returned 
to the table the tube was missing. 

Previously to the incident he had 
been engaged in a series of experiments 
which, according to custom, had been 
conducted with windows and doors 
locked to prevent unlooked-for inter- 
ruptions. Professor Moritz was em- 
phatic in his statements that no living 
person could have entered the labora- 
tory unknown to him. The members 
of his household were never permitted 
to interrupt him while certain experi- 
ments were in progress. 

One Scotland Yard official suggested 
that the radium tube had probably 
found its way into the heated crucible, 
and had become absorbed in the molten 
mass of mineral substances contained 
therein. The contents of the crucible 
had -therefore been subjected to a 
searching analysis without revealing the 
slightest trace of anyradio-active matter. 

Gifford Renwick had preferred to 
let the case rest until it was relegated 
to the official pigeon-holes to await, 
with other forgotten mysteries, the 
resurrecting trumpet of some unborn 
genius. In the interest of his employer 
Renwick had entered upon a series of 
investigations which, in his estimation, 
had been left uncovered by the Scotland 
Yard experts. 


What manner of thief, he asked him- 
self, could effect an entrance into a 
locked laboratory at a time when a 
very astute scientist was himself the 
only occupant ? 

The laboratory was situated at the 
rear of Professor Moritz’s house, and 
was in no way connected with the main 
building. The floor was of smooth 
concrete and free from crevices.: There 
was no possible way of entry by the 
roof even if Moritz had been absent 
from the laboratory at the time of the 
occurrence. 

In the adjoining house lived a 
Japanese doctor, Teroni Tsarka by 
name, whose fame as a nerve specialist 
had brought him into public notice. 

Renwick had paid some attention to 
the movements of the Japanese doctor 
with uninspiring results. There was 
little to be learned by casually watching 
a small, shrivelled Asiatic who rarely 
ventured out of doors unless in a fast- 
moving car which allowed no time for 
personal criticisms or interrogations. 

Dr. Tsarka had one daughter, Pepio, 
a laughing, mischievous girl of eighteen, 
who ventured abroad with the audacity 
of an American heiress. Father and 
daughter had been in England about a 
year ; both were linguists of exceptional 
ability. It was Pepio’s_ elusiveness 
which had pointed the young detective’s 
interest in them. Always unapproach- 
able and studiously alert, the laughing- 
eyed Pepio was usually accompanied 
by a youth of her own nationality 
whose name, he learned afterwards, was 
Soto Inouyiti. Like Dr. Tsarka, Soto 
Inouyiti had attracted public attention 
by his collection of pictures exhibited 
some months before at his rooms in 
South Kensington. 

Renwick had shadowed the pair 
during their daily excursions through 
the city, only to discover that the love 
of art and literature was their besetting 
sin. Soto was scarcely eighteen; a 
slim, pretty boy with an oval face and 
skin of a peculiar olive richness. 

Their innocent love of pictures and 
English books was a discovery that in 
no way coincided with Renwick’s idea 
of Dr. Tsarka’s complicity in the 
Moritz radium mystery. So he re- 
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linquished them with a sigh, and on 
the very day he abandoned his Tsarka 
theory he met Pepio on the stairs 
of a reference library in St. Martin’s 
Place. 

The stairway was badly lit, and his 
eye was transfixed by a luminescent 
ray emitted from a peculiar metal 
brooch that held Pepio’s silk shawl to 
her shoulders. She passed him very 
swiftly, and was gone before his mind 
had leaped back to the main trail. 

So he had returned to the office 
to brood upon the peculiar light 
emissions which appeared to radiate 
from the throat ornaments worn by 
Tsarka’s  laughing-eyed daughter. 
What manner of gem was it that could 
illuminate the darkness of a stairway ? 
he pondered. 

Tony Hackett laughed at his pro- 
longed silence, and then very suddenly 
found himself staring into Renwick’s 
handsome face. 

‘“ By jove, Gif, I really think you 
have dropped on to something,” he 
broke out. “‘ The last time I saw you 
so misty about the eyes was when you 
had the Wilmot boy in your grip—the 
little wretch ! ” 

Renwick looked annoyed, and the 
shadow on his brow brought an instant 
apology from the good-natured Tony. 

“T blame you for allowing the young 
imp to slip away, though,” he added, 
feeling that it was not good to apologise 
without a shot in another direction. 

Gifford’s softness of heart was well 
known among his intimates. It was a 
fact which had also been noted by 
various members of the criminal classes, 
who used their knowledge with craft 
and circumspection whenever his 
sympathies were attracted in any given 
direction. 

The Wilmot affair was a case in 
point. Employed by a firm of ware- 
housemen at an exceedingly low wage, 
young Wilmot had been drawn by an 
older clerk into a system of petty 
pilferings which amounted to nearly 
a hundred pounds. Wilmot’s family 
were in straitened circumstances, and 
the boy’s borrowings had gone to re- 
lieve the sickness and distress which 
had come upon them through the 
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unexpected death of the father. At the 
last moment Renwick had neglected to 
insure the boy’s arrest, and Oliver 
Wilmot had escaped to America, 
where he was soon in a position to 
refund in full the amount of his 
defalcations. 

Renwick’s act in allowing the boy to 
elude his employers at the last moment 
had nearly caused his own dismissal from 
the service of Anthony Coleman. He 
escaped, however, with a severe lecture 
on the sin of aiding young and foolish 
persons to evade the law’s just 
penalty. 

Tony Hackett’s words scarcely roused 
Gifford from his brooding quiet. When 
he spoke the dream glow of the red fire 
was in his eyes. 

“Tve been walking all day,” he 
said without looking up, “ tramp, 
tramp, tramping in the wake of lost 
ideas until——”’ 

He paused almost sharply as though 
conscious of his companion’s searching 
glances. 

“Until what?” Tony demanded 
bluntly. “Say on, Renny. Don't 
stew in your own dream palaces too 
long.” 

Gifford was silent for a period of six 
heart-beats. Then his voice had the 
weary intonation of an awakened 
sleeper. 

‘“T met a young lady to-day who has 
been evading my attentions for some 
time. I'd fixed on her father as the 
kind of man likely to have been mixed 
up in the Moritz case. I’ve lived near 
the hem of her shadow for a long time 
until I was satisfied that she or her 
people were not the kind I was after. I 
came upon her to-day on the stairs of 
a reference library, a pretty darkish 
place, and I discovered that she was in 
a highly radio-active condition ! ” 

Tony was not scientifically disposed, 
and his companion’s words fell a trifle 
short of their true significance. Gifford 
explained. 

“The young lady I refer to has been 
at close quarters with a quantity of 
chemical matter, in a laboratory per- 
haps, and it may have happened that 
she has been allowed to handle radium 
carelessly,”’ 





“Ts this radio-activity easily de- 
tected in persons ?”’ 

“Yes; it acts like phosphorus in 
the dark. It may get on the fingers, 
and, as a matter of course, to the metal 
trinklets or jewellery worn by the 
experimenter or thief. It was the 
young lady’s brooch flaring in the dark 
that caught me.” 

Tony sighed. ‘A lot depends 
whether she or her people have been 
handling the Moritz radium. If you 
first suspected her of the theft, and then 
discovered a radium flare on her per- 
son, your inductions are pretty sound. 
Personally I’d have shadowed her to 
the skyline on the strength of your 
clue.” 

He stared at the brooding boyish 
face in amazement. “If she’s pretty 
you'll let her go, Renny. But take an 
old stager’s advice and get your friend 
McFee, of Scotland Yard, to shoot her 
into clink to-night. It’s the chance of 
a lifetime; it’s fame with a big F. 
Why—” he paused to hammer 
Renwick’s stooping shoulders with his 
fist—‘‘ this Moritz radium case fairly 
smothered the Scotland Yard people ; 
it created a vacancy in their thinking 
department and gave their best men a 
pain in the neck through waiting round 
corners. Gifford, my boy, don’t let 
this radio-active girl slip through your 
fingers.” 

“ Tt will be like arresting a Madonna,” 
Gifford confessed. ‘I shall have to 
get it done though.” 

“When you grow older you'll be less 
merciful to thieves and scoundrels,”’ 
Hackett averred. ‘‘So get McFee on 
the Madonna’s trail without delay. It 
will do you a lot of good with the firm 
after your ~ 

“ Recent bunglings, eh ? ” 

“Well, yes, Gif. Lately you’ve 
allowed a lot of good things to slip past. 
Lay to your clue and keep your intellect 
bright.” 

Gifford sighed as he prepared to 
depart. “I like theory work best. 
When it comes to ‘ putting away’ old 
men and—and children it makes one 
feel rather lonesome—cowardly almost. 
Good-night, Tony!” 

For a while Renwick deliberated on 
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friend 
his scheme of things. 
Professor Moritz had come for help to 
the International Inquiry Bureau, feel- 
ing assured that Scotland Yard was 
treating his story as the result of an 


the wisdom of bringing his 


McFee into 


overwrought imagination. He desired 
nothing more than the return of his 
lost radium. He was the type of 
man who abhorred criminal prosecu- 
tions and the air of police courts. 

Therefore, Renwick argued, if it 
were possible to gain admission into 
the Japanese doctor’s house, he might 
succeed, after hinting delicately at 
police intervention and exposure, in 
recovering the lost radium bulb. The 
bluff had worked before. If McFee 
were introduced, anything might hap- 
pen. The Scotland Yard man would 
naturally make the most of his chance. 
There would be a sudden rush into 
the house of the Japanese doctor ; 
much noise and tramping of feet— 
circumstances likely to permit one of 
Tsarka’s people to escape with the 
precious cache of radium. 

In a fraction of time Renwick 
decided to act on his own responsi- 
bility. If trouble arose he might easily 
communicate with McFee and bring 
about the Jap’s arrest. On the other 
hand, if his bluff succeeded the radium 
could be returned to Moritz and things 
left to take their course. Only he 
prayed inwardly that the Madonna- 
faced Pepio would never fall foul of 
his friend McFee. The big Scotch 
detective had a freckled skin and the 
spring of a tiger. No... it would 
not be good for Pepio San. 

Renwick felt the rain sting his cheek 
as he passed into the street. The lamps 
shone moon-white through the uprising 
mists. Shapes flitted past with almost 
ghostly stealth, while here and there 
he saw half-dressed waifs crouching in 
office doorways, baby-like children 
muffled in rags, the hunger-wolf alive 
in their wind-purpled faces. 

The entrance to Doctor Tsarka’s 
house was lit by a pair of pedestal 
lamps. A well-kept lawn with a thick- 
set hedge separated it from the road. 
Gifford had mapped out no particular 
plan of action, but trusted that some 
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propitious circumstance would enable he waited while the passing minutes 
him to enter the Japanese doctor’s lengthened into eternities. The theatre 
house as swiftly as possible. To go in cars sped past in a rapid procession. 
as a patient with a view to a consul- A glance at his watch showed him that 


Gifford’s right fist smashed past the elusive face, and again with trip-hammer 
force as he sought to beat away the encircling arms of his unseen adversary. 
Acress the floor he reeled, panting like a lion in the grip of a python.” 


tation seemed the only way. A_ it was past eleven. Pausing near the 
moment’s reflection, however, revealed gate entrance he observed a small 
the folly of such a proceeding. Daimler landaulette halt suddenly 

Stooping in the shadow of the hedge within a few yards of the pavement. 
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Pepio Tsarka slipped out and passed 
through the gate before he had re- 
covered from his surprise. 

At the first touch of the house bell 
the door opened smartly to allow her 
a swift entry. Renwick almost leaped 
on her heels as she passed in, his 
shoulder hurling back the door in 
the face of a_ slat-eyed Japanese 
servant. 

Pepio faced him instantly, the quick 
blood darkening her olive cheek. ‘““ How 
dare you come in here!” she flashed. 
“What is your business ? ” 

“Your excellent parent, Pepio San.”’ 
He was breathing hard like one who 
had gained the threshold of a long- 
desired goal. ‘“‘A question of his 
naturalisation papers. I would like to 
see them.” 

She stamped her foot. 
no right of entry here. 
shall hear of it!” 

Gifford had been loth to force his way 
into the house of Doctor Tsarka. Yet 
a hurried glance at the palpitating 
Japanese girl convinced him that his 
visit was not wholly unexpected. 

Retreating with the servant along 
the wide entrance hall she stayed in 
the shadow of a portiére, her eyes 
turned in his direction. He was again 
conscious of the peculiar light emissions 
which surrounded her. 

‘Are you aware, Miss Tsarka, that 
you are radio-active ?”’ He smiled 
reassuringly while his left hand closed 
the house door softly. 

She retreated further, her fingers 
straying instinctively over the tell-tale 
brocch. Renwick experienced an un- 
expected thrill at the strange silence of 
the house, a silence that closed around 
him with the solidity of a bank vault. 
Her voice reached him, but this time 
he detected a certain malicious merri- 
ment in it. 

“‘ My father receives visits from many 
hopeless lunatics. Probably you are 
the victim of overwork ?” she queried. 

Her dark, mischievous eyes seemed 
to reflect the luminescent flow of light 
from her dress ornaments. Before 
Gifford could reply a door opened 
noiselessly at the passage end. He 
found himself examining a shadowy, 


“You have 
Our Consul 
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bull-necked little man with Japanese 
eyes and close-cropped head. 

He looked once at Pepio and then at 
the young detective. “You make 
great intrusion here,’ he growled. 
‘“‘Say, what heart trouble sends you so 
late ? Doctor Tsarka is indisposed ! ”’ 

Renwick felt that he had allowed the 
brooch incident to betray him. His 
mind leaped to the double as he glanced 
from Pepio to the scowling Jap half- 
concealed in the folds of the portiére. 

“There is no heart trouble,” the 
Englishman assured him with a smile. 
“Tt is a question of naturalisation. 
Doctor Tsarka will not object to an 
examination of his papers.” 

Pepio spoke three words in_ the 
vernacular to the shadow in the por- 
tiére, then, with a kindling eye, faced 
Renwick. 

“We people of Japan are led to 
believe that an Englishman’s house is 
his castle. It seems,’ she added 
tartly, “that the home of a Japanese 
gentleman may be invaded at any 
time by a lot of stupid officials ! ”’ 

The shadow in the portiére beckoned 
Gifford. ‘“‘ Doctor Tsarka will your 
questions answer. That girl,’ he 
wagged a nicotine-blackened finger at 
Pepio, “has the devil’s temper got. 
She is the seventh daughter of a learned 
man. Unlucky as_ opals__ these 
sevenths,” he supplemented vaguely. 
“Come along.” 

Gifford followed with a dim sense of 
having created rather an inextricable 
situation, while Pepio stormed at the 
doorkeeper for permitting the white 
man to force his way upon them at so 
late an hour. 

“Come along!” The Jap swung 
from the passage into another room, 
where Renwick’s astonished eyes fell 
upon a collection of disused Bunsen 
cells piled against the wall. A square 
table filled the centre of the apartment, 
and on it were littered a number of 
glass bulbs and tubes containing Mag- 
dala red,-“‘ thaleen ”’ and hydro-carbon. 
The walls were covered with Japanese 
articles of curious workmanship and 
design. The floor was without carpet 
or linoleum, and revealed numerous 
acid stains on its bare surface. 
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Gifford marvelled now, as he followed 
the little Jap, that the Scotland Yard 
officials had allowed Dr. Tsarka’s pre- 
mises to go umnsearched. His con- 
ductor led him down a flight of stone 
steps into a garden that faced Professor 
Moritz’s laboratory from the western 
side. 

The air smelt dank and conveyed an 
iinpression of vitriol residues and care- 
lessly handled chemical washes. A 
high wall surrounded the garden, damp 
and moss-grown where the overhanging 
trees shut out the windows of the 
adjoining houses. 

““My master everywhere sleeps but 
in the house,” his attendant informed 
him. ‘ He is troubled with the street 
noises—the dogs, the newsboys that 
make disturbance with their face.” 

“And your master is a prominent 
nerve specialist !’’ Gifford laughed as 
the Jap halted before the shut door of 
a newly-painted outbuilding. 

“The physic man is always not a 
good healer of himself,’ grunted the 
attendant. ‘“‘ There are noises in my 
poor head that he cannot put in tune. 
In go now and speak of the things that 
are of great annoyance to you.”’ 

Thrusting open the main door of the 
outbuilding Gifford entered with his 
conductor, and his alert senses became 
conscious of a heavily ionised atmo- 
sphere impregnated with the fumes of 
strong tobacco. 

The Jap vanished from his side, 
leaving him staring into the blackness 
of the flat-roofed outbuilding. In all 
his life Gifford had never known fear. 
He had encountered riverside despera- 
does and fleet-footed bank smashers 
by the score, yet there had never 
come to him the feeling of unknown 
terror which passed like the beating of 
a vulture’s wing. 

Slowly, imperceptibly he became 
aware of a face reviewing him almost 
at arm’s length, and then of a huge 
squat shape that seemed to leap. from 
the ground gripping him wrist and 
throat. 

Gifford’s right fist smashed past the 
elusive face, and again with trip-hammer 
force as he sought to beat away the 
encircling arms of his unseen adversary. 
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Across the floor he reeled, panting 
like a lion in the grip of a python. No 
sound came from either, until a soft 
spongy mass was pressed over his eyes. 
and quickly withdrawn. A_ savage 
grunt of satisfaction ensued; then a 
door closed on his right, leaving the 
young detective panting and mystified, 
unable to comprehend the nature of the 
mysterious assault. 

A sudden strain of laughter echoed 
through the darkness, followed by the 
unmistakable click of an_ electric 
button. Instantly the apartment was 
inundated with a powerful light that 
revealed to his astonished eyes an 
oblong room furnished and upholstered 
to suit the fancy of a Piccadilly ex- 
quisite or art connoisseur. 

At the extreme end of the room, 
beneath a cloudwork of tapestry and 
screens, stood a scarlet embroidered 
ottoman with a heavy brass reading 
lamp at the head. Under the lamp, 
tucked among the piled-up cushions, 
lay a small, wizened figure in a yellow 
dressing-gown. For an instant there 
flashed upon Renwick all the weird 
stories of dwarfs and elves he had ever 
read. The figure on the ottoman 
differed from the picture book goblins 
only in the cast of its features—it was 
Japanese, and very much amused at 
the manner of his entry. 

“T beg your pardon,” Gifford began, 
bracing himself like one recovering 
from: a severe shock ; “ the attendant 
informed me that I should meet Dr. 
Tsarka.”’ 

The figure on the ottoman leaned 
forward, revealing a pair of narrow 
shoulders and tight-fitting skull-cap. 

“YT am Dr. Tsarka. My confrére, 
Horubu, treated you rather roughly, I 
fancy,” he said in decisive tones. 
“ Horubu is troubled with apparitions. 
He mistook you probably for an 
anarchist.” 

There was malice in the last word, 
and in the brief pause that followed 
Gifford studied the capacious brow 
and rather well-formed features under 
the creaseless skull-cap. He felt in- 
stinctively that he was under the 
surveillance of a master criminal, a 
man frail of body, but whose very 
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presence exuded the Titanic energies 
of his mind. Yet the Englishman 
impressed as he was by Dr. Tsarka’s 
personality, could scarcely repress a 
smile at his diminutive figure and 
mock serious pose. 

The little doctor interrupted his 
swift thoughts by rising from the 
ottoman and assuming a Napoleonic 
attitude beside the brass reading 
lamp. 

“Your business here is one that 
might very well have been discussed 
with my Consul in London. You 
have committed a grievous blunder, 
my young friend, a blunder that may 
cost you many sleepless nights.”’ 

Renwick was aware of a slight 
stinging sensation across both eyes, 
accompanied by flashes of purple light 
across the retina. Each attempt to 
open his eyes was rewarded with a 
series of needle-like pricks that caused 
him almost to cry out. 

A sigh of regret escaped the little 
nerve specialist as he regarded the 
flinching figure before him. 

“You will grow accustomed to the 
illuminations after awhile,” he affirmed. 
“There will be green rays and violet 
mists ; you will also suffer from irrup- 
tions of ultramarine. Personally, I 
can recommend the green rays,” he 
added facetiously. ‘‘ They suit the 
complexion of most young English- 
men.” 

Gifford, with a sick taste in his 
mouth, groped his way to a chair, his 
left hand upraised to shield his eyes 
from the penetrating glare of the 
electric bulb overhead. 

“The illuminations are certainly 
startling!’ He spoke huskily, his 
hand gripping the chair-back to steady 
his shaking limbs. ‘May I ask 
if that sponge affair, that was squeezed 
over my eyes, contained anything 
poisonous ? ”’ 

“My confrére, Horubu, is capable 
of anything when his liberty is 
threatened,” was the unimpassioned 
rejoinder. “‘He anticipated your 
coming.” 

Gifford rocked forward, pressed his 
fingers tightly over his closed eyes as 
though to stay the flame of torment 





that seared 
occurred to 


his optic nerves. It 
him that he had fallen 
among a gang of medical fiends. His 
other speculations concerning the 
whereabouts of Moritz’s lost radium 
were obliterated by the curious pheno- 
mena of light-rays through which he 
was passing. 

Doctor Tsarka addressed him sul- 
lenly. ‘‘ You came here to arrest me 
or my daughter, to drag us to one of 
your beastly gaols. For days past you 
have followed Pepio San, bribing her 
chauffeur to slow down whenever you 
gave a signal from your own car! ”’ 

Gifford was considering the slender 
veins of ultramarine and scarlet that 
shot across his throbbing brain. Each 
effort to meet Doctor Tsarka’s glance 
brought fresh stabs of pain, until the 
apartment seemed to dissolve in a 
volcano of blinding flame. 

There were possibilities in the 
situation which caused him to ponder 
helplessly. The thought of blindness 
left him cold. Men in his profession 
had been rendered inert by the use of 
anesthetics. It had been left to the 
Oriental mind to invent a new alter- 
native in the way of baulking unwel- 
come investigations. 

The little Japanese doctor breathed 
near his face, betraying a certain 
professional curiosity. 

“The eye of a man is a wonderful 
instrument,” he volunteered. ert 
deludes the brain and fills the heart 
with immeasurable joy or torment.” 

Gifford winced. It seemed as 
though an eagle’s claw had fastened 
upon his eyes. To move backward or 
forward became an undertaking of 
considerable peril. The room had be- 
come absorbed in the volcano of purple 
rays. Only the electric bulb above his 
head was visible ; the figure of Doctor 
Tsarka was a mere gnome-like blurr, 
a goblin shadow that gesticulated—and 
smoked a cigarette. 

“You were unfortunate enough to 
walk into my operating theatre when 
my confrére, Horubu, was conducting 
an experiment in molecular activity,” 
the little nerve doctor explained. 
“Your eyes have been filamented. 
One of these days the light may return 
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to you. Until then your future is at 
my disposal.”’ 

By stretching out his hand Gifford 
might have squeezed the breath from 
the imp-like figure beside him. He 
restrained his desire with an effort, 
knowing that any attempt at violence 
would bring a horde of Japanese house- 
servants about his ears. 

The pat, pat of Tsarka’s sandalled 
feet sounded across the apartment. 
Then followed the unmistakable sound 
of a typewriter, and Renwick knew that 
the little nerve specialist was manipu- 
lating the keyboard of an up-to-date 
machine. It ceased, and he heard the 
flutter of notepaper at his elbow. 

“You will sign this letter, my 
friend,” the little doctor spoke close to 
his ear. “It is addressed to your 
employer.” 

Gifford shrugged. 
he said huskily. 

Doctor Tsarka paused to make a 
slight correction with his pencil ; then 
in a clear voice read the message : 

“ DEAR SirR,—I have stumbled un- 
expectedly upon a piece of information 
which may assist in clearing up the 
Moritz case. The ‘ clue’ is on his way 


“Read it out,” 


to Paris this evening. I follow. Will 
wire results in a day or two. 
“ Yours etc, 
Doctor Tsarka placed the letter 


in his hand. ‘“Oblige by appending 
your signature. It may save you from 
another bombardment of violet rays. 
Savvy?” 

Gifford’s fingers closed on the note. 
Tsarka’s first move now was to prevent 
other detectives following on his heels. 
He put down the paper. 

“I do not feel inclined to sign my 
own death warrant, Doctor Tsarka. 
Suppose we allow things to take their 
course ? ”’ 

“The course would be distinctly 
unpleasant for you. Now,” the little 


doctor wheeled upon him © sud- 
denly, “‘you have a friend named 
Hackett. Does he know that you came 
here ?”’ 


“He may have guessed. We often 
guess each other’s intentions without 
asking.” 
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“Good; then you must sign. I 
promise no further harm to you. 
Yet . . . By the gods if you do not!” 


Renwick felt the frail body pulsate 
beside him as the small, wiry fingers 
clutched his sleeve. 

“Fire away!” Gifford exclaimed 
passionately. ‘“‘ You have struck your 
worst blow. Let the game go on!” 

The Japanese doctor retreated, then 
paused at a distance to contemplate the 
erect, white figure in the centre of the 
apartment. The folding-screen at his 
elbow moved aside ; a face pressed into 
the light and stared with Tsarka at the 
immobile young detective. 

“Go away... thou!” 
snapped his fingers at the face. 
affair is mine, Satalaya!”’ 

The face vanished. Doctor Tsarka 
inclined his head. ‘“‘ Do not drive me 
to extremes,” he continued addressing 
Renwick. “I bear you no malice, 
Put your hand to this paper, The pen 
is here.”’ 

“Do you intend to keep me in this 
place ? ”’ 

“You shall be my guest for two days, 
not an hour longer. If you attempt to 
leave without permission——” 

“Well?” 

Doctor Tsarka made a little noise in 
his throat that was neither a laugh nor 
acry. ‘“ Why do you wish to die un- 
pleasantly ?”’ he asked after a pause. 
“It is not heroic. If I struck you with 
half a million volts no one would hear 
a noise. Be sane; there is no audience 
here to applaud your determination. 
Take this paper and sign!” 

Renwick remained standing in the 
centre of the apartment like one count- 
ing his own heartbeats. 

“T want to ask you, Dr. Tsarka, 
whether this,’ he touched his eyes 
suggestively, ‘is a mere illusion or a 
total eclipse of the vision? Does it 
mean blindness for me ? ” 

“It is not an illusion,” was the 
swift response. ‘‘ You will henceforth 
walk in darkness unless certain remedies 
are applied within a few days.” 

Gifford nodded, and then, clearing 
his voice, spoke again. 

“What do you mean by certain 
remedies ?”’ he questioned. ‘An 


Tsarka 
“This 
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ordinary oculist could repair the 
damage—don’t you think ?”’ 

Dr. Tsarka salaamed facetiously to 
the half-blind figure before him. 
‘“‘ There is only one person in England 
capable of rendering you service. She 
is a student of the new science of 
radio-magnetics.”’ 





Again Renwick nodded. ‘So, un- 
less I sign this letter, you intend 
keeping me here until I am_ past 


hope ?” 

“Sign it!’’ came sharply from the 
Japanese doctor. ‘‘We people of 
Nippon love brave men; the stupid 
ones we adorn with asses’ ears! ”’ 

‘Give me the paper, and guide my 
hand, O man of little iniquities ! ” 

He thrust out his fingers with a 
blind gesture. Dr. Tsarka guided his 
hand over the paper, and after scru- 
tinising the signature, carefully placed 
the letter in an envelope. With 
scarcely a sound he moved towards 
the maze of screens and slipped from 
the apartment. 


Il. 


silence came over the 
and Gifford waited, like 
lion, for something to 
move towards him. In his experi- 
ence of London’s Asiatic criminal 
population, he had encountered nothing 
which destroyed his self-control so 
completely as the momentary pressure 
of Horubu’s radium-sponge, for he was 


A. great 
apartment, 
a trapped 


convinced now that the Jap had 
manipulated some radio-active sub- 
stance during their short wrestling 
bout. 


The question of his mission to the 
house of the Japanese nerve specialist 
vanished at the thought of his peculiar 
predicament. Of the misfortunes 
which afflicted mankind he dreaded 
blindness most. He barely restrained 
himself from crying out as he listened 
for a sound to penetrate the stillness 
of Dr. Tsarka’s operating theatre. 

During those waiting moments Gif- 
ford’s despair was very real. At the 
outset of his career he had_ been 
practically struck down by a _ hand 


skilled in the deadly uses of radio- 
surgery. His blindness might be tran- 
sitory, or it might walk with him 
through life. And he had _ looked 
forward to a career which promised 
enduring rewards, for to him the sup- 
pression of criminality had become a 
religion into which he had plunged, 
giving heart and brain to the service. 

His father, a retired army captain, 
had died, leaving an encumbered estate 
and a wife whose early training un- 
fitted her for the strife of existence. 
So Gifford had taken up the burden, in 
his twenty-second year, determined 
to win for the grey-haired mother 
competency and respite from life’s daily 
struggle. Failure, white and _ pitiless, 
had leaped to meet him. The un- 
ravelling of the Moritz radium mystery, 
which had already blighted the careers 
of several Scotland Yard experts, had 
caught him in its toils. 

Gifford’s desire to recover the lost 
radium tube had been kindled by the 
fact that Professor Moritz was labouring 
to abolish the most dreaded of human 
scourges. He was aware that Eugene 
Moritz could never replace the precious 
material which had contributed so 
vitally to his researches. 

Dr. Tsarka returned unexpectedly, 
his slight frame palpitating with good 
humoured excitement. 

“Now that your letter has been 
posted, Mr. Renwick, we may assume 
a more hospitable attitude.”’ 

Reaching a cigar box from a near 
shelf, he proffered it with a smile. 

‘You will find them excellent for 
the nerves,” he vouchsafed ; “ although 
scientists have not yet proclaimed 
tobacco an antidote for radium poison- 
ing. 

Gifford accepted a cigar and _ half 
stumbled into a chair,,while the knife 
blade sensation in his temples soon 
gave way under the sodthing influence 
of the weed. 

Dr. Tsarka contented himself with 
a gold-tipped cigarette. Lying back 
on the ottoman he regarded Renwick 
smilingly. 

““T am sorry that my confrere sub- 
jected you to the sponge. You will 
understand that his action arose from 
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a desire to protect himself and me from 
the police.” 

“It was my duty to investigate and 
bring about an arrest if possible,” 
Gifford admitted. 
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you received a few filaments through 
the nerve passages of your eyes.”’ 
Gifford barely repressed himself. 
“ Why you admit that it is in 
was all he could say. 


your possession ! ”’ 


** A sigh of regret escaped the little nerve specialist as he regarded the flinching figure before him. 
“You will grow accustomed to the illuminations after a while,’ he affirmed.” 


The Jap laughed easily, while the 
slow-lifting smoke oozed from his 
lips. 

“You came for Moritz’s radium, and 


Tsarka twirled his cigarette between 
finger and thumb until it resembled a 
fiery wheel. 

“ You will spend your life in proving 
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the fact,” he purred. “ Yet Horubu 
used it to advantage.” 

“In blinding me!” Gifford affirmed. 

“It was a noble thought, Doctor 
Tsarka !”’ 

“It was certainly a dramatic one.” 
The little Japanese specialist manipu- 
lated his fiery wheel with impish 
dexterity. Not for an instant did his 
eyes wander from the crouching figure 
in the chair. 

“We Japanese take no chances in 
life,’ he went on. ‘‘ At the first sign 
of the tiger’s claw we strike—hard ! ”’ 

Gifford sighed. ‘‘ Please regard me 
as a paper tiger in future,” he said with 
a touch of bitterness. “The real 
article would have shot you and your 
sponge-waving Horubu at sight.” 

An outburst of merriment greeted 
his words. Tsarka, in his exuberance, 
kicked his sandalled feet against the 
ottoman, while the skin of his face 
creased like hammered bronze. 

“You have emotion, but no head 
balance, Mr. Renwick. It is well that 
you did not attempt violence.” 

A shadow crossed his face, a livid 
hatred that was gone in a breath. 

‘““Some of us prefer to die out of 
prison,’ he went on. “ Horubu and 
myself are taking no chances.” 

Gifford smoked in silence while the 
knife-stabs in his temple grew less 
deadly. The Japanese doctor’s strange 
admissions puzzled him. It was seldom 
that an Asiatic implicated himself 
voluntarily. But the young detective 
knew enough of the Oriental mind, its 
vain inconsistencies and deceits, to 
attribute much importance to Tsarka’s 
gratuitous statements. 

He was not disposed, however, to 
stem the tide of information which 
floated oil-like from the little man’s 
lips. 

He leaned from his chair, his left hand 
drawn across his eyes. ‘“ Doctor 
Tsarka, let me frankly pay tribute to 
your genius and knowledge. When a 
foreigner manages to baffle the com- 
bined wits of England’s criminal in- 
vestigators one has to pay homage.”’ 

His shot appeared to kindle Tsarka’s 
dormant vanity. The little man 
gestured with his cigarette. 








“T have been amused by the attitude 
of Scotland Yard in regard to the 
Moritz case. That some of its officers 
are stupid goes without saying.”’ 

“You have been very clever,’ the 
Englishman admitted, “to drive to 
the verge of distraction the most 
brilliant men of our time.” 

““We succeeded, Mr. Renwick, be- 
cause you men have no imagination. 
They go to work like blacksmiths 
seeking to disentangle a handful of 
gossamer threads. Listen!” .. . 

Something warned Gifford that the 
Japanese doctor was in the humour for 
disclosures. He smoked furiously, 
scarce daring to interrupt the thread of 
the little man’s discourse. With all 
his silence and duplicity Doctor Tsarka’s 
pulses throbbed for the Englishman’s 
praise. In the security of his own 
house his Asian vanity leaped and 
cried for applause. 

“You English are very clever ; you 
are big and brave ; you go to war like 
lions with unbroken teeth, but,” he 
lay back on the ottoman, his eyes 
glinting in suppressed merriment, “‘ you 
have no imagination. You have not 
learned to think as little children think. 
If you see a daisy in the field it is only a 
daisy to you—nothing more.” 

“What would you call it ? ’”’ Renwick 
interposed. 

Doctor Tsarka shrugged. “To the 
eye of the child it may be something 
more—a fairy’s cap, or a drop of gold 
in the eye of a waking elf, but it is never 
a daisy. We Japanese are not grown 
up. To us the 12-inch gun is still a 
dragon of war, ready to thunder its 
message of death at the enemies of our 
people. And... so, when we bring 
our child-brain into our schemes we 
leave an institution like Scotland Yard 
agape at what they are pleased to call 
an unfathomable mystery.” 

Gifford yawned a trifle wearily. He 
had expected more from the little 
doctor. “‘ The mountain rumbles and 
the mouse comes forth,” he said in his 
disappointment. 

“No; a rat!’ Tsarka chuckled 
audibly, and again the cigarette became 
a wheel of fire between his nimble 
thumb and forefinger. ‘“‘ It was a very 
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small rat that broke the hearts of a 





score of London’s most brilliant de- 
tectives when they sought to elucidate 
the Moritz mystery,” he continued. 
‘‘ On the day that the Professor acquired 
his six grains of radium the newspapers 
informed us of the circumstance. For 
more than a year I had followed closely 
the results of his experiments in cancer 
research. It was an open secret, too, 
that Lord St, Ellesmayne, President 
of the Cancer Research Society, had 
presented him with the radium. Well, 
to be frank with you, I wanted those 
six grains of radium to complete a little 
experiment of my own. I could not 
afford, however, to put up the sum of 
money required for its purchase. The 
fact that my house adjoins Moritz’s, 
and that his laboratory stands within 
twenty feet of this apartment, set me 
thinking how I might borrow the whole 
of the precious radium without his 
knowledge.”’ 

Doctor Tsarka paused to light another 
cigarette, and the match-glow illumined 
his eyes with a peculiar metallic 
brilliance. 

“Now we come to the Japanese 
child intelligence when it is directed 
against an apparently impossible task,” 
he continued. “‘A thought came to 
me that was suggested by the reading 
of one of Narcrissino’s fables—the 
Japanese poet of the Seven Lakes. It 
was the story of the Dragon and the 
Rat. Mentally, I put Moritz in the 
Dragon’s castle because he held the 
flaming witch-fires I so badly needed 
for my own experiments. 

“Horubu, after much worry and 
expense, obtained a plan of Moritz’s 
house from the architect who built it. 
It enabled us to study it carefully, and 
we found that it would be impossible 
to enter his laboratory without killing 
every member of his household and 
leaving traces of our presence every- 
where around. So we studied his 
drains and brought little Kezzio into 
the game.” 

“Kezzio!”’ Renwick leaned _for- 
ward towards the ottoman. ‘“ Who is 
Kezzio ¢ ’’ he inquired innocently. 

Tsarka’s eyes were pinched to narrow 
ts of light as he responded. 
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“ Kezzio is the white rat from 
Nagasaki. It was given to me by a 
worker in magic named Sere Sani.” 

Renwick peered forward in astonish- 
ment. ‘‘ You, Tsarka the scientist, 
talk of workers in magic ! ” 

“Sere Sani was a harmless fellow,” 
Tsarka continued unmoved, “ with 
his gilt paper wands and the medicated 
flower bulbs which grew while you 
waited. We took the rat, Kezzio, be- 
cause it had the brains of a man-child 
and the tricks of a sewer thief. 

“Tt learned more tricks from us 
after we had studied the water pipes 
leading from Moritz’s laboratory. 
Horubu discovered that they joined 
ours where the house wall and the 
garden meet. My pipes reach my 
neighbour’s on the right, Moritz’s meet 
ours on the left. 

“All his residues and chemical 
washes ran through our garden drain. 
An idea came to me, one day, when I 
opened the drain to analyse his run- 
away washes. Like Madam Curie, I 
was anxious to know what my brother 
scientist was throwing away. I 
picked up several large pieces of nickel 
salts, and from these I gathered that 
his sink pipe had no screen. And so 
the thought of sending Kezzio into his 
laboratory, by way of the sink pipe, 
came to me.” 

Renwick half rose from his seat and 
then sat down abruptly. “ The thing 
is childish, absurd!” he muttered 
under his breath. 

““ Moritz had regular working hours,” 
Dr. Tsarka went on with a placid 
smile in Renwick’s direction. ‘“‘ From 
experience gathered in many English 
laboratories, we felt confident that the 
glass tube containing his radium supply 
was constantly at his elbow. 

“We had a large working model of 
his laboratory, and we knew from his 
shadow near the barred window that he 
conducted most of his experiments on a 
marble-faced bench that stood against 
the wall. Beside it was a white stone 
sink fitted with hot and cold water 
taps. 

“Well, we began by sending Kezzio 
up the model pipe to the marble-faced 
bench that represented the exact spot 
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where Moritz placed his radium tube 
whenever he crossed the laboratory to 
answer a call at the telephone. 

“ At first Kezzio did not like the wet 
journey up the pipe. A little starving 
and coaxing made him alter his mind. 
In less than a week he began to under- 
stand something of his task.” 

“ Task!’ Renwick allowed the hot 
cigar ash to fall on his knee. “ Surely 
you do not mean—— He paused 
as though a blade of light had entered 
his throbbing eyes, both hands pressed 
over his brow. ‘‘Go on,” he ven- 
tured in a steady voice. “I beg your 
pardon, Dr. Tsarka.” 

The little specialist nodded amiably. 
“We taught the rat to pick up a glass 
tube that held a few sparks of phos- 
phorous, and return with it down a 
curved pipe. To you the trick may 
seem foolish and incredible, having a 


thousand chances of failure against 
it. But we Japanese are a patient 


people, and there is no trick on earth 
that a well-trained rat is not capable 
of attempting. Rodetits have carried 
off diamond rings and bracelets from 
the dressing tables of the rich. History 
is strewn with stories of jewel thefts 
perpetrated by mischievous house rats 
whose love of bright objects is keener 
than most women’s.” 

Dr. Tsarka paused to hug his knees as 
the thought of his daring experiment 
tirilled his blood. 

“Few men ever played with the 
brain of arat as we played. How many 
have studied the ordinary rat’s capacity 
for trick work as we Japanese? The 
brain of a healthy rodent is as impres- 
sionable as wax or gold; it is quicker 
than a dog to understand, and, above 
all other living animals, it possesses 
an innate love of bright metal and 
glittering objects. Kezzio, after a few 
days’ practice, would pick up a glass 
tube of phosphorus and carry it down 
a wet pipe at a signal from me or my 
companion, Horubu. 

“Only by Moritz’s shadow crossing 
the window could we see when he was 
at work. We were just a bit afraid of 


his chemical washes coming down the 
pipe, for we did not care to send little 
Kezzio to his death. 


To be caught in 
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the drain when Moritz was throwing 
out cyanide water or a solution of 
sulphuric acid would have been a very 
unpleasant experience for the rat. 

““ Moritz’s telephone cleared the way. 
If we could keep him talking awhile 
with his face from the marble-topped 
bench, Kezzio would have a chance of 
proving his worth. 

“On August 18th, about eleven 
o'clock in the morning, Horubu rang 
up Professor Moritz from the British 
Medical Institute and held him in 
conversation for several minutes. 
Horubu had been reading up Pultowa’s 
book on radio-magnetics, and he was 
able to interest the Professor on the 


light energy of disentegrated mole- 
s do. Sb 
cules. 


‘I became aware of Moritz’s pre- 
the telephone through the 
medium of an electric appliance which 
notified me from one of my own wires. 

““T was sitting in the garden, near 
the severed drain pipe, with Kezzio 
held in my right hand. There had been 
a slight flush of water a few moments 
before, but I trusted that no more 
would come down while Moritz was at 
the receiver. 

‘The rat seemed to understand my 
intense anxiety as I knelt by the open 
pipe. Its ears went back and its eyes 
turned to me bright and questioning. 
‘Up little man,’ I said, and thrust him 
into the pipe. 

“You may think it was a silly 
experiment, the result of an opium 
dream, or childish fancy; but we 
Japanese are only children, and we 
sometimes accomplish the incredible 
by our passionate interest in everything 
we undertake. 

‘“ Kezzio was gone not more than 
thirty-five seconds when his wet nose 
came pointing from the pipe end. Some- 
thing was wrong, and the priceiess 
moments were flying. Horubu could 
not keep Moritz at the telephone a 
minute longer. I looked quickly at 
Kezzio and saw that its paws were 
burnt with acid residues. Dipping 
them in oil (it was ready at my elbow) 
I wiped the tiny claws swiftly, and with 
a tweak of the ears sent it into the 
pipe. 


sence at 














“T was hopeful that Moritz would 
not return from the telephone, for I 
knew that his approach would scare 
Kezzio from the laboratory. I re- 


ceived a signal from one of my assis- 
tants, posted at the upstair window, 
telling me that the professor had hung 
up the receiver and was about to return 
to his work. 

“ Kezzio’s burnt feet had spoilt our 
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before had I seen so curious a spectacle 
as this starry flame that came foot by 
foot towards me. It was Kezzio, and 
the little fellow tumbled into my hand 
with six thousand pounds worth of 
radium. The glass tube that held it 
was hardly bigger than your finger.”’ 
Renwick’s head had fallen forward 
during the latter half of the Japanese 
doctor’s story. His half-smoked cigar 





“The rat seemed to understand my intense anxiety as / knelt by the open pipe. 
‘Up little man,' | said, and thrust him into the pipe.” 


turned to me bright and questioning. 


calculations I felt certain. Kneeling 
on the ground I peered into the severed 
pipe and waited. The pipe was quite 
black inside and smelt strongly of 
nitrate solutions and bitter chemical 
residues. As I looked within I saw a 
strange thing. From the darkness 
there came a burning star of light that 
glowed in the damp drain with the 
power of a live sunbeam. Never 





Its ears went back and its eye 


smouldered on the ash tray beside him. 
Tsarka eyed him sympathetically, then 
rose suddenly from the ottoman and 
touched the bent shoulders. 

“You had better rest awhile. After 
all my narrative has only bored you. 
There is a comfortable room adjoining 
this one. My servant will show you 
the way. Sleep a little. To-morrow 
you may feel better.” 
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Pressing an electric button in the 
wall he returned with a sigh to his 
couch. 

Renwick strove to clear his brain 
from the clouding effects of the cigar. 
“Your rat story would read well in a 
child’s picture book, Doctor Tsarka,” 
he said with an effort. “One could 
scarcely expect a man of the world to 
believe it.” 

“Will your employer believe your 
story of Horubu’s radium sponge when 
you return to him?” Tsarka faced 
him with the agility of a dancing master. 
* Or will he interpret it as an effort on 
your part to achieve a little newspaper 
notoriety ? ” 

The young detective winced. “A 
man does not blind himself to earn a 
few Press notices,” he retorted. ‘‘ The 
world would certainly smile if I sub- 
mitted your rat and water-pipe episode 
for judgment.” 

‘““You—you consider it a little too 
Jappy ?” the doctor queried. ‘‘ Well, 
so be it. Scotland Yard has yet to put 
forward a saner theory concerning the 
theft of Moritz’s radium. Try a good 
sleep. I will not bore you with my 
silly stories in future.”’ 

A coolie servant entered, and at a 
nod from his master conducted Ren- 
wick into the adjoining room. The 
windows opened upon the high-walled 
garden below, and Gifford felt the night 
air blowing in from an overhead fan- 
light as he moved forward gingerly. 
Without a word the coolie locked the 
door from the outside leaving him 
standing in the centre of the apartment. 

Groping right and left he discovered 
a small table and chair near the window. 
In a far corner was a small camp bed 
that smelt of stale cigars and strange 
clothing. A carafe of water stood on 
the table; he drank greedily and 
spilled a little on the cloth before he 
was aware of the fact. 

The water revived him and set him 
thinking of his helpless plight. Setting 
out only a few hours before with the 
determination to solve the Moritz 
radium mystery he had fallen an easy 
victim to Japanese art and trickery. 
His credulity had been tested to the 
utmost by the Jittle doctor’s astounding 
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confession of the theft, together with 
his weirdly fascinating account of the 
rat’s entry into Professor Moritz’s 
laboratory. 

The coolie servant returned with 
some food which Renwick put aside, 
contenting himself with a single cup of 
coffee. He slept a little, and woke with 
the booming of a church clock in his 
ears. He was also conscious of a 
presence in the room of a soft-footed 
shape breathing near the doorway. 

“Who are you?” he called out. 
“What do you want?” 

“T came to look at you. I could not 
sleep because I feel that something has 
happened. Are—are you hurt?” 

It was Pepio’s voice. He sat up on 
the camp bed striving to pierce the 
velvet darkness that surrounded him. 

“Your people dealt very promptly 
with me,” he confessed grimly. “‘ They 
took everything except my life.”’ 

“Horubu would have killed you 
only for my father,’ she whispered. 
“What . . . miserable destiny brought 
you here ?”’ 

He caught a faint sobbing in her 
voice that struck like steel upon his 
nerves. ‘“‘ Destiny had nothing to do 
with it,’ he answered bluntly. “It 
was my business.” 

He felt her moving nearer, nearer, 
until her laboured breathing sounded 
almost in his ear. Some strange 
emotion was upon her he felt certain, 
the curiosity of the gaoleress to gaze 
upon the prisoner. An aroma of 
violets and mignonette swam with her ; 
the tinkie, tinkle, of her gold wrist 
ornaments was an epic in the silence. 

She paused near him, breathing 
quickly. ‘‘ Something is wrong with 
your eyes,” she whispered. “ You— 
you are not looking at me!” 

Her voice held a peculiar childish 
sweetness and innocence, but the note 
of terror in it leaped at him with the 
precision of a death warrant. 

He put up his hand awkwardly as 
though he would brush away the 
envelope of darkness that cut him off 
from the world. 

‘“A touch of radium blindness,” he 
vouchsafed. ‘‘ You know it was that 
fellow Horubu, as you call him, put a 
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sponge over my eyes.’’ He lowered 
his hand mechanically. ‘ Did you 
turn on the light ?”’ he asked. 

Her answer was not very clear to 
him. As far as he could judge she was 
standing somewhere in the centre of 
the room, and the moments seemed to 
pulsate between her child-like sobbing. 

“T am so sorry; oh, so sorry!” 
The silence fell again leaving him 
wondering whether the daughter of 
Terino Tsarka was really in league with 
the gang of Asiatic ruffians who 
appeared to swarm about the house. 

‘“ When I have an enemy,” he spoke 
through his shut teeth now, “TI shall 
pray for him to descend into this 
inferno of colour where red rays 
cannonade the nerves like grape shot.” 

His face turned upwards suddenly. 
“Pepio Tsarka,” he asked hoarsely ; 
“is there a light in this room ?” 

“Yes,” her answer came with a sob. 
It was inconceivable that this Japanese 
girl should feel sorry for him. An hour 
before he was ready to arrest her on a 
charge of theft. It was humiliating to 
be wept over by the daughter of a 
professional burglar (he could not re- 
gard Dr. Tsarka in any other light). 
His breath came quickly as he turned 
to her again. 

“Tell me, Pepio San, do you know 
anything of a—a_ rodent called 
Kezzio ?”’ 

The sobbing ceased instantly; he 
heard again the quick movement of 
gold wrist ornaments as though her 
hands had come together suddenly. 

‘““ A white rat,”’ he urged with a sup- 
pressed grimace, “ that enters people’s 
houses by way of the sink pipes ? ”’ 

“‘ My father keeps one,”’ she admitted 
frankly, “and it’s name is Kezzio. 
I never heard of it entering anyone’s 
house though,” she added innocently. 

“Thank you, Pepio San. It was 
very foolish of me to come here. 
Now,” he paused again, his lips parted 
good humouredly ; “can you tell me, 
Pepio, whether my life is safe here ? ”’ 

“Are you, an Englishman, afraid of 
death ?”’ was her unexpected query. 

Renwick’s unsuppressed mirth be- 
trayed his boyish nature. ‘‘ When I 
am as old as your father, Pepio, I shall 
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probably welcome it. But at twenty- 
three I am interested in life. I have 
work to do. Also, if I may mention it, 
Pepio San, I am vastly attached to a 
little white-haired Englishwoman about 
sixty years of age. 

“Your mother ! ’ 

“Yes, Pepio, my mother. She is a 
very particular little person, and would 
resent anyone taking my life.” 

“Someone else cares beside 
mother ? ”’ 

“T think not, Pepio. In England 
we cleave to our parents, as you cleave 
to yours.” 

“Then you are not rich enough to 
marry ?”’ was her next question. 
‘““And so you cling to your mother.” 

“Exactly ; but there won’t be any 
more clinging, Pepio, if I’m carefully 
garotted or bow-strung during the 
night. What do you think ?” 

She retreated to the door without 
responding. A voice was calling her 
in the passage, a deep-throated voice 
that sounded like some terrible echo 
from a forest. 

Renwick strove to make out the 
strange volley of oaths that followed 
the young Japanese girl as she hurried 
away. The heavy footsteps halted at 
his door, he heard the key turned 
savagely in the lock accompanied by 
a string of ferocious remarks uttered in 
Japanese. The heavy feet tramped 
away, and as he listened he caught the 
sound of Dr. Tsarka’s voice remon- 
strating with his daughter for daring 
to visit the man whose presence in the 
house had threatened their liberty. 


your 


III. 


During the night Renwick was kept 
awake by the sound of men’s feet in the 
passage, accompanied by dragging 
noises suggestive of heavy furniture 
being removed to a van in the street. 
Towards daybreak he fell into a sleep 
that was disturbed by the occasional 
slamming of a door or the dropping of 
some metal utensil on the stone floor 
outside. 

He awoke with a bitter taste in his 
mouth, a splitting pain over the eyes 
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as though a sharp bladed instrument 
had penetrated to the nerves. A 
glass of water from the carafe steadied 
him slightly. Groping his way to a 
chair he listened for some indication 
of life about the house, his mind 
obsessed by the curious experience of 
the last few hours. 

Something of the city’s stir pierced 
the heavy walls of his apartment, the 
unmistakable roar of motor traffic, 
the far-off whistle of a passing locomo- 


tive. Sound did not easily traverse 
the long corridors leading to Dr. 
Tsarka’s sleeping quarters. The rear 


part of the house descended twenty 
feet below the level of the street. The 
garden itself was a mere grassy, well- 
like enclosure. All thoughts of break- 
ing from the house had been abandoned 
by Renwick the moment his sight had 
failed. 

Given a possible chance he would 
have fought his way into the road 
at the outset. No chance had offered. 
The trained dependants of the little 
Japanese doctor had not thought fit to 
relieve him of his revolver. In the 
house of an enemy a blind man becomes 
less menacing than a beetle or garden 
tortoise. 

Renwick could only fret and grope 
his way from window to table, pausing 
at times to listen for a footstep in the 
passage outside. 

He had hoped that Pepio San might 
return. Even her voice was_ better 
than the terrible silence. He was just 
beginning to realise the effects of the 
radium-sponge. Complete darkness 
assailed him. The faint nimbus of 
light which had penetrated the black 
void had vanished utterly. He had 
only the Japanese doctor’s assurance 
that a genuine specific for radium 
blindness existed. But deep in Ren- 
wick’s consciousness was the fixed idea 
that the sponge-wielder had dealt with 
him finally. There would be no resur- 
rection from the awful pit of gloom into 
which he had been cast. The Japanese 


gang of thieves had made sure that he 
would never appear against them. It 
would be left to Tony Hackett to 
follow where his investigations had 
ceased 








The sound of a broom in the passage 
sent him to the door listening eagerly. 
Nearer came the sound until it stopped 
at Dr. Tsarka’s room. A _ pail was 
banged heavily on the floor. Then a 
key was thrust into the lock of his door 
and opened briskly. 

Renwick stepped back, his guard 
arm raised slightly. ‘‘ Who are you ?”’ 
he asked hoarsely. ‘“‘ Are you Pepio 
Saac 

The intruder breathed warily as 
though the shock of meeting was quite 
unexpected. It was a woman’s voice 
that spoke, a brogue-mellowed voice 
that eased the strain on his mind. 

‘“‘ Shure I came to clane up the empty 
house, sorr. I’d no idea there was a 
gentleman insoide.”’ 

There was no doubt in his mind 
concerning the personality of the visitor. 
He had met the London house-cleaner 
and charwoman before. He took a 
step to the open door scarce believing 
his senses. 

““T want to go from here,” he said 
quickly. ‘The late occupants have 
taken everything from the house I 
suppose ?” 

“ There’s not a stick left but what 
stands in this room, sorr. ’Tis yourself 
that looks sick an’ throubled, if I may 
take the liberty of sayin’ it.” 

Renwick felt called upon to explain 
his presence in the empty house. A 
sudden step forward brought him with 


a bump against the passage wall. He 
turned, swearing a little under his 


breath, in the direction of the char- 
woman’s voice. 

‘I met with an accident here last 
night. Perhaps ’’—he_ searched his 
pockets and drew out a half-crown— 
‘““ perhaps y° 1 would be good enough to 
lead me t the street. My eyesight 
is not very ,ood to-day.” 

A faint gasp of surprise greeted his 
admission. The charwoman’s broom 
fell to the floor instantly. Her hand 
sought his sleeve and drew him along 
the passage into the garden towards 
the house. They passed up the steps 
through the glass-roofed conservatory 
where he had noted the rows of chemi- 
cal jars and glass bulbs’ The air of the 
street blew upon him the moment she 
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opened the front door. He halted on 
the steps uncertainly like one afraid 
to plunge unescorted into the maelstrom 
of London traffic. 

He turned to the breathing figure 
beside him, a final question on his lips. 
“Did you Dr. Tsarka go from 
here ?”’ he asked. 


see 
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from the Irishwoman. ‘‘ ’Twould have 
been small throuble to let you out, 
sorr, if I had known.” 

Gifford held himself a_ trifle 
perately. ‘‘ To-day isonly Thursday!’ 
he broke out. ‘‘ I came in here last 
evening, Wednesday, just before mid- 
night ! ’ 

The charwoman laughed in spite of 
herself. ‘‘ Askin’ your pardon, sorr, 
the day is Friday. ’Twas an egg I had 
for breakfast instead av me_ usual 

rasher av bacon.” 
Gifford gestured impatient- 


des- 


ly. “‘ Call a cab; 
there should be 


one at the street 
corner.” 


or ll 


“A great silence leaped between physician and patient, a silence that was charged with 
life and death for Gifford Renwick." 


““No sorr; ‘twas the house agent, 
Mr. Jenner, that sent me here.” 

‘““ But the house was only vacant this 
morning.” He fingered his watch chain 
undecidedly. ‘‘ Mr. Jenner did not lose 
much time in sending you to clean up,” 
he added with a teuch of suspicion. 

“T was cleaning the front of the 
house ali yesterday,” came unexpectedly 


Stumbling down the steps he waited, 
chafing at each moment’s delay, until! 
the charwoman succeeded in hailing a 
taxi. With the driver’s assistance he 
gained a seat, and was soon on his way 
to his employer’s office. 

He could not conceal his disgust at 
the inexplicable passage of time. His 
exhausted nerves had. no doubt, suc- 
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cumbed to the shock of the radium 
sponge, or it may have been that some 
unknown drug in his coffee had con- 
tributed to his long sleep. 

Arriving at the office the chauffeur 
assisted him to alight. The voice of 
Tony Hackett was heard singing on 
the stairs as Renwick stumbled into 
view. No one had ever met Tony on 
the stairs without hearing the latest 
music-hall ditty warbled in a soft, tenor 
voice. The song ceased in mid-octave 
as Renwick halted, groping on the 
stair-head, and changed to a whistle of 
surprise. 

“Drunk, by Jove!” Tony’s hand 
closed on Renwick’s shoulder and drew 
him unceremoniously into a side room. 
“Where have you been ? Man alive, 
you are not going into the chief’s room 
in that state!” 

Renwick’s appearance’ warranted 
Tony’s suspicions. The unshaven face, 
the tight, pain-drawn mouth and, 
above all, the half-closed eyes that bore 
a curious silver scar across the lids. 

Hackett caught his breath sharply. 
“What is it, Renny . Something 
whipped you over the eyes ?”’ 

Renwick steadied himself with an 
effort. “I blundered into a crowd of 
Japanese nerve-tappers. They fixed 
me up for two nights and got away. I 
want to see the chief. Pass me in, 
Tony.” 

Anthony Coleman, the head of the 
famous detective agency, received the 
young man with the customary nod. 

‘‘We understood that you had gone 
to Paris,” he said briefly. ‘“‘ You seem 
to have been in trouble.”” He made a 
gesture to the stooping figure before 
him. “ Sit down.” 

Renwick groped to a chair, his 
radium-seared eyes turned towards the 
grizzled man with the authoritative 
voice. Briefly enough he outlined the 
cause of his absence, embracing, in a 
few short sentences, the story of his 
experiences in the house of the 
Japanese nerve specialist. 

Anthony Coleman listened pensively 
without exhibiting the slightest trace 
of surprise or emotion. His steely eyes 
flashed once or twice during the short 
narrative, while his fingers wandered 


from time to time towards a pigeon hole 
in his desk where the name Tsarka 
had been indexed with a number of 
others. 

“Your impulsiveness has not in- 
creased our chances of getting this 
nerve quack,” he vouchsafed at the 
conclusion of Renwick’s story. “‘ The 
radium thieves are probably now on 
their way to America. So much for 
personal initiative,” he snapped. 

Thrusting a handful of papers into 
a near drawer, he permitted himself a 
close survey of the young man who had 
failed after so much brilliant theo- 
retical work to bring the Moritz case 
to a close. 

“Are you quite blind? ”’ he asked. 
“Can’t you see anything ? ” 

Renwick shrugged a trifle wearily. 
“TI fancy my working days are over, 
sir. I am sorry you are disappointed 
with my work. Things do not always 
come into line when we expect them, 
leastways, the Japanese won't,” he 
added grimly. 

Anthony Coleman shifted uneasily in 
his chair. “I think you had better 
consult an oculist,” he said, with a side 
glance towards the door. “I'll ring 
up Sir Floyd Garston. He does a lot 
of work for the Scotland Yard men. 
Get a cab and,” he glanced again at 
the stooping grey-faced young man in 
the chair, ‘‘ and pull yourself together, 
Renwick,” he added, with a shade of 
pity in his voice. 

Outside, Gifford was taken charge of 
by the irrepressible Tony Hackett. 
As they descended the steps together 
the cherubic little detective drew a 
letter from his pocket and placed it 
in his companion’s hand. 

“T got it from the office rack,” he 
explained, “‘ and thought of posting it 
to your mother. Funny writing, isn’t 
it ?’’ he commented innocently. 

Gifford fingered the envelope, a 
curious smile breaking over his parched 
lips. 

“Read it, Tony. I haven’t the 
faintest notion who it’s from.” 

Tony eyed the scrawled missive and 
read it with frequent pauses. 

“DEAR FRIEND,—I promised you a 
physician who would repair the damage 
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inflicted upon you by my attendant, 
Horubu. You will find her at No. 11 
Huntingdon Street, St. James’. By 
going elsewhere you waste the precious 
moments upon which your absolute 
recovery depends. The name of the 
physician is Madame Messonier. She 
is skilled in radio magnetics, and is the 
only person in England capable of 
repairing the injury inflicted by my 
impulsive confrére. 
“TERONI TSARKA.” 


Hackett placed the letter in Gifford’s 
pocket carefully. ‘‘ That man has the 
impudence of a rhinoceros,” he de- 
clared. “ If ever I get on his trail I'll 
steady his nerves with a dose of salt 
and gunpowder—the little beast ! ”’ 

On their way to Sir Floyd Garston’s 
Renwick detailed his experiences with 
the Japanese nerve specialist while 
Hackett listened, his face to the window 
of the fast-moving car. He waited 
until his companion had finished his 
description of Dr. Tsarka, together with 
the account of the rat episode. Then 
Tony screwed up his lips and controlled 
the desire to laugh in the face of his 
friend. 

‘Those Japs have been guying you, 
Renny!” he declared. ‘“ But this 
Dr. Tsarka is rather a difficult kind of 
a blackguard to deal with. There are 
not many of his kind within the 
metropolitan area, I hope.” 


Renwick was silent as the car 
threaded its way through Whitehall 
into Trafalgar Square. The driver 


pulled up at the address given by 
Hackett and, without further ceremony, 
the two men entered the house of the 
famous oculist. 

Anthony Coleman had _ evidently 
notified Sir Floyd Garston, for, after the 
briefest interval, the eminent oculist 
joined them in his consulting room 
A thin, hawk-faced man with an 
abnormal chin and brow, he appeared 
interested in Gifford’s recital of his 
encounter with the radium thieves. 

The silver scars on the young 
detective’s eyelids were subjected to a 
searching examination. Gifford could 
only feel the great man’s presence as he 
sat still in the revolving chair, the 
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pliant fingers that tilted his sightless 
face into strange light-catching angles 
while certain mirror-lined instruments 
focussed the retina of his eyes. 

A great silence leaped between phy- 
sician and patient, a silence that was 
charged with life and death for Gifford 
Renwick. His mother had not yet 
been notified of his adventure. She 
still believed that he was pursuing his 
vocation in the City. His absence from 
home would in no way disconcert her, 
since his business often took him 
across Europe at the most unexpected 
periods. 

It was the picture of this grey-haired 
mother that filled the black chaos of his 
mind. He wondered, in the waiting 
silence, whether they would lead him 
to her a stricken and hopeless derelict, 
or whether he would return to her roof 
erect and with hope in his heart. 

Sir Floyd Garston remained some- 
where at arm’s length, a tiny steel-clad 
mirror in his right hand. His voice 
was soft, yet in the first syllable that 
escaped him Renwick experienced a 
sick, frosty feeling. 

“What you have told me is truly 
remarkable,’ he began suavely. ‘“There 
are indications of some radio-active 
agency on your retina; indeed,” he 
breathed guardedly, as though weighing 
carefully the effect of his statement, 
“one is compelled to admit that some 
poisonous radio-active substance has 
entered the eye itself. The lids do not 
appear to have afforded the slightest 
protection.” 

“Tt—it burnt like the devil!’ 
Renwick spoke through his shut teeth. 
‘“ Do you know much about this radio- 
active element ? ’’ he hazarded bluntly. 

The physician’s words came more 
distinctly Gifford thought, and it set 
him wondering whether his question 


had outraged the great specialist’s 
dignity. 


‘““ [—I mean that it is such unknow- 
able stuff,” he added. ‘“‘ No one has 
yet declared anything about its 
generative qualities.” 

He felt Sir Floyd’s hand on his brow, 
and then the cool, pliant fingers on his 
abnormal pulse. 

‘One must not press too closely, 
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the physician murmured. I am not 


concerned with any _ radio-active 
theories. A general diagnosis of its 
effects are sufficient in the present 
instance.” 

“You think—— es 

“Ah, we must have patience. 


Nature is a wonderful restorer if one 
has command of oneself.” 

“ About a year you think?” Ren- 
wick felt the powers of darkness closing 
around him; tasted in those brief 
moments the savage despair of the 
living death to be. 

“One does not care to predict,” Sir 
Floyd responded. “Still, I shall be 
glad to recommend you to an ophthal- 
mic hospital. Your case, I fear, will 
need patience and courage. The sol- 
dier must not quail under the knife,”’ 
he added pushing aside his instruments. 
‘One must attain a little of the philo- 
sophy which raises men above the 
assaults of pain and death.”’ 

Gifford groped for his hat in the hall, 
and out of the darkness around him 
he heard his mother’s voice calling 
He half-turned to mutter a few words 
of thanks to Sir Floyd, then, with a 
sick, lonely feeling, surrendered himself 
to Tony Hackett. 

‘Why you're not well!” The little 
detective held him in the hall with more 
than brotherly tenderness. “‘ Heard 
something nasty, eh, Renny? Come 
outside ; the air of the street is better 
than the perfumes of these execution 
chambers.” 

Renwick was not given to violent 
attacks of self-pity, but down to the 
roots of his manhood he felt an unspeak- 
able horror of the shade. 


Patience and courage! Sir Floyd's 
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words were the stock phrases of every 
baffled surgeon and specialist. What 
courage could keep him from the gulfs 
of despair; what patience smooth 
a life of blindness and premature 
decay ! 

Tony spoke words of consolation as 
they gained the waiting car. ‘‘ Don’t 
worry about Garston’s verdict, my boy. 
He’s pretty old when you look at him 
closely. Let’s take a trip to the in- 
firmary ; the doctors there will fix you 
up.” 

Renwick put up a protesting hand. 
“Not to an infirmary, Tony. I 
couldn’t stand that !”’ 

“Why?” Hackett’s hand fell from 
his shoulder ; he stared blankly at the 
scared face of his friend. “It’s the 
best place for you now, Renny. They’ll 
do their utmost. There’s nothing be- 
tween the infirmary and going home to 
mother,” he added with ashrug. ‘You 
wont go home until the London hos- 
pitals have turned you down.” 

Gifford raised his head with the jerk 
of a lashed steer. “‘ We have Madime 


Messonier,”” he said huskily. “‘ One 
never can tell.” 

“A @ d quack!” Tony ex- 
claimed. “I'll bet she hasn’t a dip- 


loma to fly with!” 


“TI won’t go to the infirmary!” 
Gifford insisted. “It is full of blind 
people. There are ghosts of the dead 
inside its walls. I should meet and 
touch other blighted souls like myself. 
1 wont go there, Tony! ”’ 

Hackett swore under his breath, and 
spoke to the chauffeur. ‘The Mes- 
sonier Institute, No. 11 Huntingdon 
Street. We'll what the lady is 
like anyhow.” 


see 
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JONES GOES A-HUNTING. 


BY EDWIN 


ILLUSTRATED BY C. F. Brock, 


AD I been less retiring by nature 

H all this trouble would not 
have happened. I _ should 

have breakfasted at leisure, donned 
the conventional pink of a hunting 
man, put on the fur-lined overcoat 
that does but call attention to the 
splendours below, and driven to the 
station rejoicing in the knowledge all 
eyes were upon me. But I have always 
hated notoriety and shunned attention, 
avoiding everything that carried with 
it the least appearance of individuality. 
Hence it came about that when I deter- 
mined to accept my friend Major 
Hazlewood’s invitation for an early 
morning gallop with the Northampton- 
shire hounds I also decided to go down 
in plain tweed clothes and change into 
scarlet when I got to the Manor House. 
My friend was to meet me at his nearest 
station, and there would be just time 
for the manceuvre. From this decision 
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in here, my lord.’ 


L. ARNOLD. 


arose the painful incident recorded in 
the present chapter, and the laughter 
in covert and clubroom of which I am 
still the shamefaced object. 

I began an eventful day by losing 
my train. The next one was an hour 
later, and though an express, tabled to 
stop only once, about five minutes 
before my destination was reached, 
there would obviously be no time for 
driving to the Manor and changing there 
as proposed. Why not change in the 
train? The fatal idea leapt to my 
mind while sauntering about the plat- 
form with kitbag in hand and travelling 
rug over arm, and in the innocence of 
my mind it seemed a heaven-sent in- 
spiration instead of, as it turned out, 
an incentive to an act the consequences 
of which still bring the perspiration to 
my forehead and make me blush when- 
ever I look at a hunting suit. At the 
moment the idea seemed, as I said, 
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admirable. I telegraphed to my friend 
to meet me by the later arrival, and to 
bring the hunter he had promised to 
the station. A bribe to the guard 
secured me an empty first-class com- 
partment in the middle of a full train, 
and a little while later we were steam- 
ing out of town through a grey laby- 
rinth of slums into the pleasant country 
beyond. 

There was plenty of time and no 
chance of interruption. The hunting 
suit in the bag was brand new, and a 
glow of vanity at the thought of ap- 
pearing in it on arrival warmed my 
heart as I placed the articles on the 
opposite seat and prepared for a 
leisurely change of costume. Little did 
I guess what costume I should really 
wear on arrival! Then the blinds were 
pulled down to make sure no casual 
eye outside should pry upon my 
arrangements, and the change began. 
It was a lengthy process. An oscillat- 
ing railway carriage is not the best 
place for such an incident, and I was 
inno hurry. I lit a cigar and took an 
occasional peep at the autumn woods 
outside flying by in a variegated ribbon 
as we sped along. Thus it happened 
that we had done a considerable part 
of the journey, and, to put it as deli- 
cately as possible, I had got to that 
stage of my metamorphosis when my 
every-day suit was lying in disorder 
on the further seat and the scarlet 
one was not yet unpacked when I dis- 
tinctly felt the brake being applied to 
the train, while the usual tremors of 
an express lessened as our speed de- 
creased. This, of course, was no great 
cause for worry. Probably some 
signal stood for the moment against 
us, and I, the most careful and con- 
ventionally-minded of men, went on 
leisurely tying a fresh cravat with the 
help of .the narrow mirrors in the 
carriage the while I calmly speculated 
on the gloss of the collar above it and 
things in general. But matters became 
more interesting when our speed con- 
tinued to lessen so materially that I 
left my tie half-knotted and began to 
listen in alarm. Yes, we were certainly 


stopping, although no stop had been 
marked on the time-table for another 





half-hour. I listened nervously, and 
then, going to the door, drew the blind 
up, and, letting the glass down, put 
my head outside. The wind turned 
my hair immediately into the semblance 
of a mop, which was not important. 
But what did matter was that there, 
only a couple of hundred yards ahead, 
was a wayside station, and, horror ! 
some well-dressed people waiting about 
with luggage and wraps obviously ex- 
pecting us to pull up. 

I withdrew my head and glanced 
around. The carriage was littered with 
articles of clothing, and I myself was 
certainly not in a state to receive 
company. What if by a_ horrible 
chance they should attempt to come 
into my compartment ? The door was 
not locked, and the friendly guard far 
away at the rear—and ladies, too! 
There was no time to dress, we were 
already approaching the platform. 
With a cry of terror that must have 
been heard a couple of carriages away 
I pounced on my _ belongings and 
cramming everything into the kitbag 
with desperate energy, shut it with a 
snap, snatched up my tweed jacket 
jerked myself into it, and thus, and 
thus only arrayed, hastily wrapped 
the travelling rug round my waist to 
complete the lower half of the toilet, 
and sank breathless, with a_ beating 
heart, into a corner seat just as we 
came to a standstill at the platform. 

It was a roadside place, with roses 
growing in the stationmaster’s garden, a 
brougham in the thoroughfare beyond, 
and the group mentioned the only 
people, besides the stationmaster and 
a porter, on the platform. This was 
satisfactory as far as it went. With 
any luck the interruption would be 
only momentary. The chief personage 
of the party was obviously a bishop 
by his headgear, and with him was his 
wife, a prim and proper middle-aged 
lady, and a daughter, the latter very 
nice indeed. At any other time I 
should have been delighted to have her 
for a travelling companion, but em- 
phatically not now. The good bishop 
first of all made me heap blessings on 
his head by trotting, with his covey 
behind him, a few yards up the train, 

















peeping and peering for an empty 
compartment as he went. Then he 
turned, as anxious passengers will, 
ambled back, and, in a moment of 
mental anguish to me, laid his hand 
upon the handle of my door! Still he 
hesitated. Was there a compartment 
quite empty ? He moved off a little, 
and I breathed again. All might yet 
have been well, but the train was full ; 
the professional eye of the station- 


master had recognised that fact at 
once, and 
decided 
upon the 
em pty 
spaces 
about me. 


I would 
have given 
him a 
note had 
he over- 
looked 
them, but 
he did not 
know it, 
and, with 
an inex- 
pressible 
tremor of 
dismay, | 


£5 


saw him 
approach 
the door, 
seize the 
handle, and 
call out 
with abo- 


minable 
decision : 
“ Plenty 


of room “* For my part,’ he observed, 
here, my 
lord. You 
won’t do better than this. Put the 


bags in, William.” 

The door flew open. William, the 
porter, tumbled in over my bare toes, 
deposited the episcopal wraps and 
baggage on top of my kitbag, the 
bishop followed with his ladies, the 
door shut with a bang, William touched 
his cap in acknowledgment of a sub- 
stantial tip, the stationmaster waved 
his hand, and we were off again! 
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necessity of clothing.’” 
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Need I describe my feelings ? Surely 
that would be unnecessary. The situa- 
tion was too awful, and the more I 
thought about it the more hopeless 
it appeared. Here was I caught be- 
tween these friendly intruders on my 
privacy on the one hand, and my 
waiting friends at the station ahead on 
the other. I could not explain, I dare 
not move. To ring the alarm bell was 
to court detection and a_ publicity 
from which my very soul shrank. To 

do nothing 
was merely 


to post- 
pone the 
evil mo- 


ment. I 
would have 
opened the 


door and 
scrambled 
along the 


foot - board 
of the train 


had__ there 
been any 
chance of 


its leading 
me to 
safety, but 
there was 
none. It 
merely 
meant a 
redoubled 
conspicu- 
ousness 
and pro- 
bably a 
paragraph 
in the 
public 
papers 
on the 
Adventure with 
“ Thrilling Experiences 
Passengers in a Northern Ex- 
press’’—or some such headings as 
these. No! It was not for notoriety 
of that kind I had come out a-hunting, 
and the beads of perspiration fairly 
stood on my forehead as I cowered 


/ am no great believer in the 


morrow—“ Exciting 
a Madman,” 
of 


back in my corner and weighed my 
chances of getting safely back into 
garments 


those 


in the kit bag, so 
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near and yet so tragically far from 
me. 

Meanwhile the reverend gentleman 
had settled down, flanked by his wife 
and daughter, on the seat opposite, 
and after removing his hat and wiping 
his forehead he turned to the elder lady 
and said : 

“Tt was kind of the stationmaster to 
stop the train for us ; I had some hesi- 
tation in asking such a favour of him.’’ 

“They sometimes will, dear, at 
country stations, and it was certainly 
a convenience on this occasion.” 

““ An undoubted convenience to us,”’ 
said the churchman, bowing slightly to 
me, ‘“‘ and I trust no great inconvenience 
to our fellow passenger.” 

“ Not at all,” I managed to say awk- 
wardly, blushing at my own temerity— 
“very happy to see you,” and the ice 
being thus broken the bishop explained 
that he was on the way to preside at an 
important meeting convened in con- 
nection with a movement for providing 
destitute Patagonians with clothing— 
happy Patagonians !—and it would not 
do for him to be late. 

“For my part,” he observed, folding 
his hands and _ half-closing his eyes, 
“I am no great believer in the neces- 
sity of clothing——’”’ 

“My dear ! ’’—this from his wife. 

“Of course, Martha, I mean for the 
barbarian. Civilised man has worn 
garments so long they have become 
a part of his nature. Insufficiently clad 
he is an anomaly, a reproach to his 
friends and a shame to himself ; I am 
sure you will agree with me, sir ? ”’ 

“Entirely, enthusiastically,’ I said 
with energy, and the worthy prelate 
rambled on about Patagonians and 
pyjamas, meetings and mission houses, 
while I chafed and fumed miserably, 
turning hot and cold alternately, and 
answering his remarks in the wildest 
way. Indeed, I am now inclined to 
think that his lordship perceived my 
nervousness, and not having the faint- 
est idea as to what was the matter, 
talked out of pure kindness of heart to 
reassure me. His daughter stole occa- 
sional timid looks in my direction, and 
probably thought I should be a dreadful 
sort of person to travel alone with, 


while her mother fixed her gold glasses 
on the bridge of her nose and stared 
over the top of her book at my ruffled 
hair and half-tied cravat with rising 
suspicion. As for the little toy terrier 
she had brought into the carriage and 
placed on the cushions at her side, he 
glared at me with unswerving fixity 
for ten minutes, then being apparently 
entirely dissatisfied with my upper 
appearances, got down and went under 
the seat for some further investigations 
on his own account. Five minutes 
later the abominable little beast broke 
into a spasm of barking, and made a 
furious attack on my bare heels care- 
fully tucked away in the folds of the 
travelling rug, an attack the physical 
discomfort of which was as nothing com- 
pared to the danger it threatened to my 
secret. The brute was got out without 
actually compromising me, however, 
and for the rest of the journey growled 
savagely whenever its eyes met mine. 

Then respite came unexpectedly. I 
have said the train was tabled to pull 
up at an outlying station some twenty 
minutes short of my destination. I 
had recognised this as the turning point 
of my fortunes, the one chance of sal- 
vation, though what form it was to 
take I could but leave to Providence. 
Judge then of the revulsion to my 
feelings when the train slackened speed 
again, and the bishop, glancing ahead 
through the windows, said: ‘‘ Here we 
are, dears !’’ and began to put away his 
books and papers. 

“What!’’ I cried, in tones in which 
the pleasure was rudely, grossly appa- 
rent, ‘‘do you get out here ?”’ 

“Yes,” he answered, ‘“ and I trust 
we have not been such very uncongenial 
companions ! ”’ 

By the time I had stammered out 
some stupid sort of apology we had 
stopped ; his lordship had beckoned a 
porter, who got into the carriage to 
gather his luggage ; there was the usual 
haste, amid which, to cover my trans- 
parent discourtesy, I ventured to stand 
up and offer my hand to the churchman, 
which he graciously shook—and then 
they were gone, really and absolutely 
gone. If I was unfeignedly glad it was 
not from any ill-will, but merely from 











the extremity of my circumstances. 
Another time, more charming friends, 
no doubt, there could not have been, 
but now—no ! no one else should come 
in, I vowed between my teeth, and to 
prevent such a possibility I leaned out 
of the window, waving adieu after adieu, 
my sudden warmth doubtless appear- 
ing as singular as my manners had been 
throughout, until the whistle sounded 
and we started anew. 

Oh the joy of that moment ! I stood 
by the door in my wretched costume, 
the upper part of me resembling an 
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The revulsion was so complete I laughed 
hysterically as I threw myself again into 
my corner for a minute’s rest—thinking 
what a funny incident it had been— 
and then the laugh died away, and my 
face sobered down quickly as I glanced 
round the carriage! Save for myself 
and a copy of Bradshaw it was bare as 
a church pew. 

They had taken my bag away with 
them ! 

I stared round and round the com- 
partment with eyes and mouth wide 
open ; I stared up into the rack over- 


2, me 


SN 


5. 





“1 fed like a madman through the crowd.” 


up-all-night waiter, and the lower a bad 
imitation of an Indian chief, swaddled 
in a blue and red shawl, drinking in 
deep satisfaction until the busy station 
and the town had slipped away, and 
we were again in open country. My 
troubles were over now. It is true 
there was no time left for the careful 
toilet originally intended, but that was 
a trifle. There was a full twenty 
minutes, without the remotest chance 
of interruption, to make myself a 


rational and presentable being once 
nothing 


more, and I asked better. 





head and under the seats as the horror 
of the situation dawned upon me, but 
my luggage was nowhere to be seen. 
That villainous porter had undoubtedly 
mistaken it for one of the bishop’s 
belongings and carried it off unnoticed 
in the confusion of leave-taking, and 
now everything I had in the world, or 
at all events everything I valued at the 
moment, was miles and miles away. I 
had not even my ticket or a purse to 
buy another one. I, a man and a 
brother, was hurtling through space in 
a condition that made me physically 
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and mentally shiver down to my toes, 
while that churchman, the cause of all 
my troubles, and his friends were 
lavishing sympathy and clothing on 
Savage, unappreciative Patagonians 
thousands of leagues away. It was 
bitter to think of all the dry goods 
they were sending out to those bar- 
barians while no one had a thought 
for me. And there ahead, only ten 
minutes away now, my smart and 
straight-laced friends were waiting to 
receive me. 


What was to be done? It was a 
moment for a great inspiration. Could 


I make myself a temporary garment out 
of Bradshaw or the lining of a cushion? 
Impossible. Could I climb along the 
foot-board of the train and insist on the 
guard or some unfortunate passenger 
obliging me with the loan of his cloth- 
ing ? Equally impossible. To hide 
was impracticable, to jump out was, 
even if I escaped injury, only to be 
arrested as a wandering lunatic by the 
first man who met me; there was 
nothing for it but grim endurance, and 
with my face in my hands I cowered 
into the corner of the carriage, enduring 
exquisite torments while those ten re- 
maining minutes slipped quickly away. 

Yes, there was the Major waiting for 
me on the fatal arrival platform as we 
pulled up, spick and span as always, 
and outside the station buildings some 
saddle horses were being led to and fro 
with ladies in riding habits. The 
moment had come. 

“Hullo, Jones! very glad indeed to 
see you,” said the Major, hurrying up 
to my window with extended hand. I 
took it in a sickly way and said I was 
glad to see him, but made no effort to 
rise. “‘Come out,” he said, ‘“ what 
are you waiting for ?—horses outside ; 
daughter and a friend burning to 
welcome you——- 

“T am sorry, but really I think I 
have changed my mind, I am going 
on.” 

“Going on! Where to?” 

“Oh, I don’t know, anywhere, 
wherever the train goes.”” The Major 
stared, as—well he might, and glanced 
suspiciously round the carriage. There 
was no sign of riot or revelry_there, 


” 


and I had a life-long character for 
sobriety. He could not make it out. 

“‘ Stuff and nonsense, man,” he said 
good humouredly, “ you look a bit out 
of sorts this morning, and have perhaps 
been dozing—a good gallop will soon 
make you all right—come along,” and 
opening the door wide and seizing my 
hand he fairly dragged me on to the 
platform. 

“Major, you don’t understand; I 
am the most wretched of mortals,” and 
then in a desperate whisper in his ear 
I added, ‘‘I have lost my luggage, I 
have no- 

‘Not got what on ?”’ 
aghast. 

“It is perfectly true. I left town in 
a great hurry this morning, and——”’ 

“You certainly must have left in a 
hurry!” 

“Well, it was not exactly like that, 
I don’t mean I had no time to dress, 
but I have met with a series of misfor- 
tunes on the way up, and now I really 
cannot—— Good gracious, is this your 
daughter coming ?”’ And I pointed to 
a lady approaching in a beautifully- 
fitting riding habit. Before he could 
answer I was gone, gone like a hunted 
stag to seek cover. The idea of an 
introduction under the circumstances 
was too awful, and I fled like a madman 
through the crowd. 

There was a waiting room opposite, 
and I plunged in. Ladies and babies ! 
shocking. I rushed out, and noticed 
a refreshment room ten yards away. 
I fled to it, and looked in. It was full 
of people, and I only stopped to say : 
“Hullo!” I meant the exclamation 
apologetically, to explain, in fact, that 
I thought the place was empty, but the 
effect, in conjunction with my costume 
and tousled hair, must have been dis- 
tinctly alarming. Then I ran to the 
booking office, a most unlikely place to 
find peace, and that, of course, was 
crowded. Then out into the yard, 
losing a bedroom slipper on the way. 
More people and hotel omnibuses—all 
full. In the distance was a country 
butcher boy standing by his saddled 
horse. For one moment the idea pos- 
sessed me to kill that butcher boy, seize 
his steed, fling myself into the saddle 


cried my host 
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and gallop away into oblivion. But it 
was too risky. How could I kill him 
when I needed both hands to hold my 
travelling rug about me? So back 
again to the station, and in the tele- 
graph recess was an old lady who 


screamed loudly when I _ bounced 
in upon her and as suddenly with- 
drew. 

Glaring wildly about me, _bare- 


headed, slipperless, my eye lit on the 
Lost Parcels Office. It was the only 
place I had not been to, and in my 
destitute condition there was a kindly 
and sympathetic ring about its name. 
I rushed eagerly to it, and as it turned 
out it was the most fortunate thing I 
could possibly have done. I flung open 
the door and leapt in, and there—I 
could hardly believe my own eyes— 
was a porter handing my priceless bag 
to a clerk behind the counter. | 
learned afterwards that the bishop had 
discovered my property amongst his 
own just as the train was starting from 
the previous station, and as there was 
no time to get it to me it was thrown 
into the guard’s van and thoughtfully 
turned out by that official here where 
he knew I was descending. The sight 


of it filled me with incontrollable joy. 
Had it been filled with the wealth of 
Ind I could not have been more glad. 
In a couple of bounds I was at the 
counter and casting myself on it. 
“Mine! mine!” I cried, while the 
astonished porter reeled back and fell 
over a sack of potatoes, and the clerk, 
arming himself with a heavy ruler, 
dodged behind his desk and glared at 
me over the summit of it. 

What need is there to say more ? 
While we were still like that the Superin- 
tendent came in, and to him I unbur- 
dened myself. He made me sacrifice 
to formality by signing several yellow 
papers, and then led me away to his 
room, and there, locked in, I became 
myself again! Twenty minutes later I 
was cantering in full scarlet joyously 
covertwards between two of the nicest 
young women I have ever met, and 
when that evening.in the billiard room 
I had told my host the full story of my 
adventures a nightmare dream seemed 
to be lifted from me. But to this day 
I cannot speak to a bishop without a 
tremor, and for Patagonian savages | 
have conceived an_ irradicable, an 
unalterable, dislike. 





A NEW 


HESE are the vows I make to- 
day 


While yet the New Year’s 


dawn is grey : 
I swear that whatsoever blow 
Fate aims at me, no one shall know. 
That, howsoever Fortune frown, 
It shall not break my courage down. 


I will not flinch nor make a moan ; 
If I must fall—I fall alone. 


I will not cry nor call for aid, 
But face the future unafraid. 


YEAR 


ATTITUDE. 

Whatever joys be out of reach 

Courage may be possessed of each. 

In other lives I will not let 

Fall any shade of my regret. 

For who dare weep for pain or care 
While yet the sun shines everywhere ? 
So, fearless, I pursue my way, 

And none shall know if it be grey. 

I still will laugh though my heart break, 


And leave self-pity for the weak. 


I vow this while the year begins, 
Knowing that courage always wins. 


D. N. L. 








THE DAMOSEL OF TO-DAY. 
BY LADY FRANCES BALFOUR. 
VERY age takes stock of its an ancient retainer will assert that 


kK youth. The generation in pos- 

session has universally sighed 
over the one that is to take its place. 
Young people are assured that they 
are not like unto their grandparents. 
Less virtuous, less hardy, less patient, 
and showing signs of degeneracy. All 
this may tend to make the young men 
and maidens more humble, or it may 
increase the natural tendency to feel 
that those who are passing off the 
stage of life are antiquated and out of 
date. 

Children are rarely chidden in these 
days for being too forward. What 
used to be called pertness is rather 
encouraged by the elder generation as 
a sign that the distance between them 
and the youth of the day is not as 
great, as the decades are many which 
separate them from each other. If we 
are to judge the younger generation, 
and especially “the foolish virgins,”’ 
they cannot be taken apart from their 
elders,” and, of course, “ betters.’’ 
The manners of youth to age; the 
relation of ancient tradition and modern 
custom, all must be part of the evidence 
in judging whether the girls of the 
period are as much wiser than their 
elders as they deem themselves, and 
whether the grandchildren are still 
employed in teaching “their grand- 
mothers to suck eggs.” 

What do we look for in young 
women, and what does every “ to-day ”’ 
ask of them ? They must ever be the 
mothers of the coming race, the crown 
and centre of every home worth calling 
a home throughout the country. Are 
they as well fitted as they were of 
yore to be the helpmates of husbands, 
the wise rulers of households, the 
friends of the sons who are approaching 
manhood, the guides and companions 
to the girls who call them mother ? 
Those who take their standpoint on the 
conditions of the past probably assert 
that they are less well fitted. Many 
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household service was performed best 
in the days when reading and writing 
were rare in their own class. The art 
and craft of housewifery was better 
learnt in an early apprenticeship than 


by being taught as a “science” ia 
schools and colleges. ‘“‘Gels’’ were 


content to stay at home dressed more 
plainly, were quite happy without 
holidays, and took as husbands what- 
ever their own village provided. 

Among the leisured class the change 
also noticed. Girls are now edu- 
cated, and their minds are not solely 
directed as to the chances of procuring 
a husband. They are less docile in 
allowing their elders to select the future 
dispenser of their lives. They have 
ideas of their own. The law in some 
respects has ceased to treat them as 


only a man’s “ goods and chattel,”’ and 
young women 


1S 


have learnt that the 
law can make a difference in the esti- 
mate of society. The “ elegant Miss ”’ 
of a past age was taught to use every 
art that appealed to the eye. Any 
indication of a mind or of trained 
intellect was supposed to indicate a 
‘strong mind,” or to bear the mark 
of a blue stocking. Either the mind 
or the intellect, she was too often 
taught to believe, meant for her “‘ per- 
petual maidenhood.” 

Ignorance was supposed to denote 
innocence, helplessness was supposed 
to be appealing, and refinement too 
often consisted in those forms of 
idleness which proverbially give Satan 
his best opportunity. 

Let us take the modern girl in her 
environment of “to-day,” and see 
whether the changed conditions of her 
up-bringing have altered her nature or 
“the eternal feminine”’ in her. The 
changes of environment are chiefly 
those of education, a greater freedom, 
and a condition of society which has 
altered with the advent of easy loco- 
motion, and the consequent exchange 
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of ideas and ideals with society at 
home and with continents and nations 
abroad. 

“Not a play, or not a book that a 
nice girl will allow her mother to 
read,” is the sarcastic epigram of to- 
day on the freedom of hearing and 
reading of the young woman. Each 
age has its literature, and the literature 
is produced by the age. We wonder 
that the heroes of our grandmother’s 
novels should so often have been made 
to betray the honour of women, and 
that their faults in this respect should 
have been regarded as “ gallant con- 
duct.”” Our davghters will probably 
think that some o! the habits and 
manners of idle rich society are as 
distasteful as we think some of the 
customs betrayed in the literature of 
the age before our own. One thing is 
certain, the eternal verities never 
change. Honour and chivalry, modesty 
and faith, remain the same. Knights 
to-day do not ride abroad rescuing 
damsels, the prey of dragons or bestial 
men. The armour worn by the modern 
knights is not of steel, it is the invisible 
“whole armour” of the spirit of 
chivalry. He meets the women of his 
world with greater freedom because 
she is no longer looked upon as a 
helpless, feeble victim, a toy, or a 
prey, if he is unworthy of the name of 
gentleman, and if worthy, a woman 
who may possibly be the mother 
of his children, but in whom he 
does not expect to find a com- 
panion of his intellectual pursuits 
or his ambitions in the world of 
enterprise. 

How very often in the past have the 
heroines of history and of fiction 
possessed power according as_ they 
have concealed their intellectual gifts 
under the mask of personal blandish- 
ments, and the attractions of a beauty 
which lasts but for the June of their 
days. ‘Fhe modern girl is educated 
in intellect and in the use of her own 
freedom. She reads the literature of 
to-day, and as the fruit is not forbidden, 
so the worthless has no price set upon 
its worthlessness. A knowledge of 
Nature and its laws means that no 
unheaithy interest is taken in the 


mysteries of life, of birth, and of 
death. 

The exercise which may possibly be 
overdone gives, at least, a freedom 
from vapours, hysterics, and burnt 
feathers. The body developed by ex- 
ercise, air, and sport, is as fair to look 
upon, and certainly less diseased than 
were the backboarded and corsetted 
spines of our grandmothers. Those 
who survived had, indeed, a splendid 
power of endurance, and the flattest 
backs fitted to the straightest chairs ; 
but the woman of to-day, if some- 
times a little muscular, has developed 
other “ graces’’ which compare very 
favourably with the past generation. 

The riding habit used to be the 
travelling dress of the woman who had 
to move out of her house, a necessary 
variety in clothing when the _post- 
chaise or stage coach or riding horse 
were the only means of transit. Steam 
and petrol have brought locomotion 
to the door of every home, and all have 
affected the dress of the period. Not 
so very long ago the coat and skirt 
were supposed to denote a masculine 
frame of mind, and a desire to ape 
the man. The age has, however, 
proved that exercise is wholesome for 
the body, whether it be male or female, 
and the bicycle, the golf club, and the 
motor-car have all shaped the garments 
of women and expelled the trailing 
skirt, the tight corset, the useless 
sandals—fashions which were possible 
when archery, croquet, or an airing in 
the family chariot were all the exercise 
deemed possible to the genteel gentle- 
woman. Next must come the question, 
Have the young women lost anything 
that was possessed by their grand- 
mothers ; have they gained freedom in 
dress and conversation and lost any 
of the fine distinctions of true woman- 
hood ? 

Undoubtedly there is less repose. 
Mind and body are eager and active. 
Women no longer meet men only in the 
drawing-room and over the tea table. 
It is no longer necessary to leave the 
dinner table early, and to know that 
when the men leave it late, they will 
be unfit companions for the women 
There was a period when the man of 
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breeding did not come down to break- 
fast in his hunting or shooting clothes, 
but changed his garments when he 
started for the stubble fields or the 
stables. Women, now, are often his 
companions over field and fell, and on 
the links; on the wheel, also, in- 
stead of her remaining to spin the 
thread of domestic life by the 
spinning-wheel and tapestry work of 
our ancestors. 

Finally, has the close companionship 
of young men and women altered those 
prospects and hopes which are to lead 
to those days when the words “ for 
better and for worse” lead on to a 
dual life full of the lights and shadows 
of human love and endurance? Is the 
modern girl less likely to be a good 
yoke fellow, a wise mother, a true 
housewife, because she has had oppor- 
tunities, denied by the wisdom of a 
previous age, of knowing the man of 
her choice? Elopements by window 
or door are rare in the society of to-day. 
Marriage is less of a mystery, women 
are more remote from the pursuit and 
capture of primeval wooing. 

We talk of the age as being pleasure- 
loving, but in all ages the frivolous 
have made pleasure their god, and 
found in their social world what fed 
their butterfly days. If it is an age of 
ease and luxury, those who are born 
into it will not benefit by being kept 
artificially from the atmosphere into 
which they have come by right of birth. 


GOING 


NLY a saint 
Wishes the world-sounds to grow 


Daily more faint. 
Oh! they are dear to me, 
And they go— 
March of the city street, 
Drum of the forward beat 


Of the sea. 
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Various forms of religion have in 
different ages inculcated that the world 
must be abandoned if its temptations 
are not to prevail. A condition which 
is unnatural has always met with a 
reaction, and the last state of society 
bidden to live against the spirit of its 
age is always worse than the first. 
This age is one full of complexities. 
The simple life does not appeal to 
many, and the desire for society and 
social amusements is not confined to 
any one class. As we look back into 
the past, we find that the best in every 
generation has found the key to its 
own difficulties. 

Born with every man and woman is 
the spiritual instinct which teaches them 
that what is “lovely and of good 
report’ is ever the same. The true 
woman never loses the features which 
are the glory of her sex, and she 
retains them whatever be the fashion 
of the world of the day in which she 
lives. 

“Girls were different in my day’ 
says the grandmother, and the damosel 
replies, ‘“‘ I am glad I did not live in 
that day.” The difference is really 
one of the setting, and were the grand- 
mother and child to exchange places, 
they would still be the same. The 
great world must spin for ever down 
the ringing grooves of change; but 
God in Nature must ever remain the 
same, and the divine ideal will ever 
be reproduced in the best of all ages. 


? 


DEAF. 


God has said: ‘‘ Hush! 

For you the laugh of no child, 
Call of no thrush : 

Save when My loud bass clef, 
Music-wild, 

Plays for a storm’s full throat 
Swelling the thunder-note, 
You are deaf.”’ 

MARGARET LOVELL ANDREWS. 
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A WINTER’S 


ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE 


HE snow lies deep about our 
village lanes, and upon the 
sheltering downs to south- 

ward that stand white and gleaming 


"Gleam and Glower.” 


BY HABBERTON 


DAY IN DOWNLAND. 


LULHAM. 


\UTHOR, 


How virginal the world looks, like 
a young mind waiting, white, for the 
impress of life; and here in country 
wavs, for a little while at least, we can 
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A n old thorn. 


in a burst of sunshine, against a back- 
that 


ground of snow-laden clouds 


seem to threaten ‘‘ more to come.” 





print without soiling its purity; and 
with what a clean, crisp feel and sound 
the snow crunches under our feet. 
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We always knew our village had 
many beauties of ancient gable and 
oaken beam, and of quaint original 
character in the broken lines and 
clusters of its red roofs, as individual 
and surprising as the gnarled old 
rustics who dwell beneath them; but 
to-day dear Wendy herself might fitly 
mother a Peter Pan in any cottage of 
them all; and we might hope to find 
Tyltyl’s Blue Bird of Happiness hover- 
ing to feed with our village starlings 
and sparrows in every rickyard. 

Anne of Cleves’s ‘Old House ”’ 
looks too good to be true, in its fairy 
decorations, and who ever thought the 
barber’s had such a gable? Bruges 
itself could not better it. And look 
at those school-children’s bright red 
cloaks! Our Lady Bountiful, when 
she made them, must have foreseen 
just such a delicate day as this when 
they should flit about the snow, look- 
ing like great clusters of holly-berries, 
for our delight. 

Winter as an artist is summer’s 
equal. And not in broad effects alone, 
for each dead grass-stem, ivy-leaf, or 
faggot by the cottage door is delicately 
silvered and jewelled. And as [ see 
the snowflake newly fallen on the 
rough cloth of my sleeve, a thing of 
fragile and exquisite beauty, I feel its 
loveliness must mean something more 
than the possibility of a moment’s 
delight to my eyes, and Francis 
Thompson’s thoughts of such a gem 
come to my mind: 

‘‘ What heart could have thought you ? 
Past our devisal 
(O filigree petal !) 

Fashioned so purely, 
Fragilely, surely. 
From what Paradisal 
Imagineless metal, 
Too costly for cost ? 
Who hammered you, wrought you, 
From argentine vapour ? ” 
““God was my shaper, 
Passing surmisal, 
He hammered, He wrought me, 
From curled silver vapour, 
To lust of His mind ; 
Thou could’st not have thought me ! 
So purely, so palely, 
Tinily, surely, 
Mightily, frailly, 
Insculped and embossed, 
With His hammer of wind, 
And His graver of frost.’’ 
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Nor is colour wanting from winter’s 
palette; by four o’clock the whole 
west may be a-flush, with a great red 
ball as of molten metal sinking through 
the midst of it; then, later, village 
spire or winter woodland stand darkly 
etched against the broad wash of 
orange, or drift of lemon light that 
has followed sundown. 

But let us leave the village and 
crunch our way by the field-path, and 
through the copse to the beacon. 
What a pitiful little band of linnets, 
with the feathers puffed out from their 
poor cold-contracted skins! They have 
still just energy encugh left to hunt 
hopefully for the few remaining seeds 
in that patch of ‘rough stuff.’ It is 
sad to see them, but the young and 
the healthiest will survive, and if an 
old or weakly bird die quickly now, 
numbed by the anesthetic of cold, it 
is at least as well so, as of slow starva- 
tion later on, or in_ terror-stricken 
flight before some sparrow-hawk. 

There’s the gap into the copse. Can 
it possibly be the same spot where 
violet and bluebell stood, where, as 
Norman Gale wrote, “‘ a firmament of 
hyacinths drank deep of forest dew, 
what time the gracious heaven came 
down and paved the wood with 
blue ?” 

How the snow seems to have opened 
up the woodland with its reflected 
light ; now for once the camera can 
see right into its depths, and it is 
worth trying for a picture, for what 
finer sight could summer give us than 
the stern strength of these rugged 
trunks, or what more subtly beautiful 
than those interwoven traceries of 
diminishing twigs drawn so finely and 
delicately against sky and snowy 
hills ? 

But we are through the copse and 
at the foot of the old roadway that 
winds up and over the beacon and 
down again to the sea. You wonder 
why the makers chose to go over the 
highest hill of the range instead of 
through some natural gap: they say 
the Roman chariots once were driven 
up here to their camp on the summit, 
and that where they climbed the 
coaches of our ancestors followed. 
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The hill stands before us, a vast at the weald, how the horizon has 
dazzling sweep of white, pale sunlight leapt up with us. If the snow could 
gold, and delicate reflected azure of the but lie a month on these hills, who 
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t 


“Where Violet and Bluebell stood.” 


sky. With every upward step the need go to Switzerland for ‘ winter 
air gets perceptibly lighter, and our sports’; and what could give a 
bodies, too, it seems, and, with each keener sense of well being than such a 
pause for breath and backward glance climb as this ? 
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But now look down from the sum- 
mit : what a scene—what a satisfying 
world of white! Every well-known 


And what a radiance surrounds us ! 
We may realise to the full for once, 
Gale’s “fine sincerity of light, the 


“More to come.” 


meadow, and the whole weald itself luxury of open sky.”’ There below us 
seems spread out to twice its usual lies our village, that small dark red 
size. cross of cottages, with its mysterious 
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little green hill, pure white now, 
whereon they say the Witan used to 
meet. There’s the little church, cross- 
shaped like its village, crowning the 
cottage roofs, and sheltering under its 
shingled spire our ancient family of 
white owls. And, alas! over the 
snowy face of the churchyard black 
figures are moving: we shall not meet 
again in the village one small form 
that we knew. I can never see the 
laying to rest of a little body, in snow- 
time, without thinking of John Tabb’s 
exquisite stanza : 
Niva, Child of Innocence, 
Dust to dust we go: 
Thou, when winter wooed thee hence, 
Wentest snow to snow. 


But on, to the topmost peak! How 
the wind whistles here through the 
tallest bents that have kept their 
heads above the snow ; and look, along 
the highest, windward ledges, at these 
wonderful fairy caverns and crevasses, 
these carvings and mouldings of the 
wind. Bend close down over them as 
Kingsley used to do above his Devon 
brooks, and let fancy magnify, as he 
did, all you see : what vast frozen halls 
and crystalline domes of delight! The 
great frost-king himself might well 
hold his court beneath them. 

But the quick dusk of winter begins 
to draw in, and we must descend by the 
winding ‘ borstall,’ half-filled now with 
drifted snow. Suddenly, at a turn of 
the road, the village lights shine below 
us. To my fancy they seem, at this 
season, to be like the fires about some 
great camping-place, for one knows 
that now in the village there, as in 
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many another place, are drawn to- 
gether wayfarers on this difficult world- 
journey who but seldom meet, but who 
now may exchange cheery greetings, 
wise councils of the road, and hopes 
as to our final rendezvous; may 
brighten and renew the links of love 
and comradeship that in absence have 
perhaps worn a little thin and dull; 
and who now, if ever, may set aside 
mistakes and estrangements that have 
embittered half the year, or even many 
years. 

For, at least once in each twelve 
months, the radiant, clear-eyed spirit 
of goodwill and brotherhood comes 
close amongst us, and it may throw its 
cleansing, warming ray far along the 
path of each, into the new year, if we 
will but have it so. Let us descend, 
then, to our village, thinking of 
it for once as such a Christmas 
bivouac : 

Pile high the crackling brands, and with 
them cast 

Cares and ill-thinkings; let us raise a 

singing 

From the heart’s hymnal, set true echoes 

ringing, 
And listen to the Poetry of Things Past ; 
Hear all the plans for joy our hearts can 
make, 

How best to live full life, and face Death, 

dying, 

And hear, oh! hear, the sheltering pine- 

trees sighing— 

They, or our souls’ own voice—“ for others’ 
sake!” 

Oh, brothers, sisters, haste to the heart’s 
feast, 

For comrade-thoughts can make the stern 

load lighter, 

And each Christ’s-day should build our 

camp-fire brighter, 
And, see, His ancient star still gems the east ! 























On the marble staircase. 
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An artistic fitting-room. 


BEHIND THE SCENES IN THE DRESSMAKING 
WORLD. 
BY M. E. CLARKE. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH SPECIAL PHOTOGRAPHS, 


P ‘XO realise the truth of the repu- 
tation French dressmakers have 
for being artistic it is necessary 

to know, not the owners of great names 

in the dressmaking world, but the busy 
mass of workers behind the scenes, 
who, with their clever fingers, carry out 
the projects of their employers. The 
more one sees of these deft-fingered 
people, the more one realises how won- 
derful they are, and a day in a Paris 
atelier is a revelation. The very atmo- 
sphere is suggestive of individual taste 
and native genius, and the quality of 
criticism which is ingrained in French 
people of all ranks goes far towards 
keeping up the standard of original 
work. Moreover, no one shows any 
scruples about expressing this criticism, 
and a designer of dress models suffers 
as many apprehensive pangs when she 
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exhibits her new models to her fellow 
workers, as an artist does when his 
pictures are put before the jury of one 
or other of the great salons. About 
public opinion the dress designer cares 
but little in comparison with that of 
her comrades, for she knows quite well 
that if the clever saleswoman, whose 
business it is to sell her models, approves 
of them, and of her, she will have wit 
enough to impose them upon her clients. 
In cases where the designers are men, 
it is noticeable that the success of their 
models depends very much upon the 
quick, up-taking mind of the women 
who execute them, and (breathe it not 
in Paris) their ideas nearly always have 
to be edited by a feminine expert before 
they are either artistic or practical. 
There are, of course, exceptions to this 
rule, but, generally speaking, men are 
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clever in creating some charming, 
decorative idea for one _ particular 
woman, or type of woman ; but to be a 
successful model it needs the feminine 
hand to modify it, or extend it, before 
it can be handed on to the actua] makers 
in the workrooms. It is by means of 
this modifying process that many 
dresses. even of the most extravagant 
cut, can gradually be brought into har- 
mony with the person who wears 
them ; and although modern dress does 
not suggest harmony at first sight, yet 
I must say that it tones in most remark- 
ably with the minds of many who wear 
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museums when in the throes of evolving 
models. One or two houses have, 
indeed, quite good reference libraries 
for the use of their employees, and here 
they find old documents on dress which 
are of invaluable use to them. Then 
there are several first-class women 
dressmakers who go themselves to 
study old church embroideries, old 
laces and tapestries, which they have 
copied by their embroidery makers. 
And here we touch upon another 
form of art in French dressmaking, and 
one which seems to be increasing every 
year, I mean the art of embroidery. 





The Embroideresses at work. 


it in Paris—that is to say, artistically 
it expresses exactly the passion for the 
grotesque which has gripped so many 
of the modern artists, and it would not 
be far fetched to liken our streets and 
boulevards to a permanent “ Salon des 
Indépendants,” or “ Salon d’Automne.” 
The reason of this is not difficult to 
find, for most of the fashion designers 
pass through the art schools, and many 
of them have artist friends with whom 
they discuss all things gathered together 
under the term “artistic”; and, fur- 
ther, all the best dressmaking houses 
encourage their artists to frequent the 





Many of these behind-the-scenes 
workers have a sense of colour and 
form which any artist in the higher 
grades of the profession might envy, 
and not a few of them are extremely 
interesting from the fact that their 
designs are original and inspired by the 
every-day scenes of their somewhat 
grey and sordid lives. I heard of one 
this summer who is employed by dress- 
makers of the standing of Poiret and 
Doucet, who can weave a thing of 
beauty out of materials such as oil- 
cloth, string, buttons, and _ such-like 
common things. Others copy old 
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A mannequin in the garden. 
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manuscripts, old church vestments, and 
old tapestries, and every one of them 
works with the most wonderful facility 
and grace, just as do the makers of 
lingerie, the like of which it is hard to 
find out of France. The lace-makers, 
again, stand quite apart, for they 
generally inherit the gift nowadays, 
and one of the largest lace-makers in 
France once told me that he has women 
working for him who have eight 
generations of lace-making ancestors 
behind them, and, at any rate, he 
added, “It takes at least three genera- 
tions to make a good one.” 

Most of these people, excepting, of 
course, the lace-makers, work on the 
actual premises of the dressmakers, 
and, added to them, there is a vast 
staff of skirt hands, corsage hands, 
tailors, cutters, fitters, saleswomen, 
mannequins, and a tribe of little appren- 
tices, so that the coulisses of a really 
big house are quite wonderful, with a 
gossip all their own and an etiquette 
as severe as that of a Court. I have 
often sat for an hour in one or other of 
the gorgeous salons and watched the 
going and coming of the various men, 


women and girls as they went about 
their business, and always I have found 
something interesting in their way of 
doing things. There are the vendeuses, 
some stately. some vivacious, and all 
well dressed ; there are the mannequins, 
some of whom are the most beautiful 
women I have ever seen, with the airs 
and graces of stage duchesses ; there is 
that unemployed host which hangs 
about the doorways and chatters, in 
neat black skirts and smart blouses, 
with wonderful coiffures (I have never 
yet found out what position they 
really occupy) ; and there are the little 
apprentices, with their long, flat-heeled 
button boots, short skirts, and middle- 
aged buns of hair. All these hang 
about the wings, so to speak, and in the 
work-rooms and fitting-rooms are hun- 
dreds more of their kind, sewing, cutting, 
fitting, and generally building up the 
wonderful dresses which are signed by 
such names as Callot, Doucet, Poiret, 
Cheruit, Drecoll, and Paquin,. The 
main impression one gets from this busy 
world is that it is, on the whole, a very 
happy one. Some of its members work 
very hard, it is true, and in one or two 
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of the houses the workrooms might be 
better from a hygienic point of view ; 
but, taking things all round, the lot of 
the Paris workgirl in dressmaking places 
isnot so bad. At any rate, the majority 
of them would not change their lot 
for any other, unless it were for a beau 
mariage, and even in this particular 
they grow very difficult—in fact, I 
heard a clever little designer say the 
other day that only a really rich man 
could hope to win her, for she was 
making about thirty pounds a month 
alone, and as she had no intention 
of working after marriage, and no 
intention either of giving up her 
luxuries, her husband would need a 
good income to keep her. The sales- 
women also get well paid, and some 
earn salaries running between five 
hundred and a thousand a year; the 
mannequin, however, only gets about a 
hundred, and the average wage of the 
girls in the atelier is, I should say, four 
and sixpence a day, specialists, natur- 
ally, claiming more. The astounding 
thing about them all to me is that they 








A modern design 


really are artistic where dress is con- 
cerned, and even the lowest of them 
seems to have a natural talent for 
handling chiffon. 

Then over all these come the guiding 
hands, the hands of the men and 
women who have given to the house 
its reputation in the first instance. At 
one time there was only Worth, then 
followed Doucet and Paquin, but now 
there is a dozen or more others in the 
field, so that every year it is an em- 
barras de choix when the new models 
come out. The two houses which are 
the fashion this year are Callot’s and 
Poiret’s, and women flock to them as 
they do to the smartest tearoom. As 
a matter of fact, there are several 
houses quite as good, but somehow 
women love to say that their frocks 
come from Poiret ; and, fortunately for 
them, Poiret does make lovely things, 
and certainly has the most beautiful 
showrooms in Paris. Even to sit in 
them is an inspiration tinged by a 
touch of melancholy, for the house 
was once a private living house, and it 
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is set in the most exquisite old garden, 
in which grow the most stately trees, 
through whose branches the sunlight 


filters tenderly before it wanders softly 


in at the high windows of the salons, 
to linger on the soft, grey-green walls, 
First Empire chairs and chests, rose- 
coloured carpets, and white marble 
staircase. The wholé thing is a pic- 
ture, and the mannequins fit into it 
perfectly, with their soft, trailing robes 
of quaint and graceful cut and their 
pretty heads twisted about with some 
bright silk turban. No wonder M. 
Poiret boasts that he has revolutionised 
women’s dress! Another clever man 
in the same profession, for I expect 
one must so call it now, is M. Buloz, 
of Beer’s. Here one sees the most 
wonderful colour harmonies designed 
particularly for the grande dame. And 
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Mme. Cheruit is another genius: 
although quite of another order, in her 
mania for simplicity, albeit a simplicity 
of the most luxurious order. But | 
could quote many others, less well 
known perhaps, but nevertheless mar- 
vellously clever in their own way, all 
of whom have that curious, indescrib- 
able something about them which is 
called an instinct for dress. The 
curious thing about it is, too, that if 
these little people are transplanted to 
another soil they more often than not 
lose that instinct, and I have heard it 
argued that the air of Paris is account- 
able for their genius. And why not ? 
Who can tell but that the atmosphere 
is filled with clever thoughts which 
lodge themselves in people’s brains and 
fructify or dwindle according to the 
soil in which they find themselves ? 











Old Embroidery. 


We are indebted to the courtesy of M. Poiret for permission to take the photographs which 
accompany this article. 


A SONG. 


HY should I grieve because you are not true, 
Or why despair ? 


The world holds other maids as false as you, 


Others as fair. 


So go your way : your love is naught to me, 


And cease your weeping. 


Perchance when you return my heart may be 


In safer keeping. 





K. C. GREENE. 
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I was President of these here 
United States——” 

“If you was what ?” asked S. Potts, 
looking at the old man in amazement. 
‘““What’s that you say you wisht you 
was ?” 


“ s POTTS,” said Old Daniel, “if 
. 
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“Bears ?' asked Daniel, 


* President,” said Old Daniel. ‘ This 
here job as gateman on this railroad is 
about the dumbdest slow job 

“T s’pose,” said S. Potts scornfully, 





“that you’d like more excitement, 
Daniel ? 


You ain’t satisfied to be com- 


THE EXCITING 


BY ELLIS PARKER 








LIFE. 


BUTLER. 


fortable and well off. What you want 
is excitement ! How many bears have 
you shot in your life, Daniel ? ”’ 


“Bears ?”’ asked Daniel. “I ain’t 
ever shot no bears, S. Potts.” 
“All right!” said S. Potts. ‘ Then 


how many lions and hyenas and croco- 


‘1 ain't ever shot no bears.'” 


diles and elephants and rhinoceroses 
and hippopotamuses have you shot ? 
How many trees have you chopped 
down ? You ain t killed any, and you 
ain’t chopped any! And you want to 
be President! You don’t know what it 


(Copyright r911 by Ellis Parker Butler.) 
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means to be President, Daniel. To be 
President means that some day you've 
got to be ex-President, and then you’ve 
got to shoot all them wild animals, and 
more. And what do you know about 
pigeon-toed, cross-bill cuckoos ? And 
about John Paul Jones? And about 
‘Is Mars inhabited, and, if so, do the 
inhabitants send out their washing or 
have it done in the house?’ What 
do you know about them things, 
Daniel ?”’ 

“ Why, S. Potts, I don’t know nothing 
about them things——-”’ 


know what an exciting job a President 
has.” 

“Tf I was President, S. Potts,” said 
Old Daniel, ‘‘I wouldn’t do all them 
things. I’d hire somebody to do them 
for me. I’d just play around at that 
golf game and boss Congress——”’ 

‘“What’s that ?”’ asked S. Potts, as 
if he did not just catch what Old Daniel 
had said. 

“Boss Congress,’ repeated Old 
Daniel. “ Just sort of tell Congress 
what I wanted done, and see that it 
was did——”’ 
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He could go up to that cow and push |.er and shove her, and all she'd do was to move over a 
step and go on eating grass.’ 


“There you go!” said S. Potts. 
‘“* And if you were President you would 
have to know all about them things, 
and make speeches about them, and 
write books about them. I guess you 
ain’t ‘fitted to be President, Daniel. 
A President has to be ready to write 
and speech about everything in the 
world ; it may be peanuts to-day and 
Peru to-morrow and pelicans day after 
to-morrow. Being President is just a 
little too strenuous for a man of your 
gentle disposition, Daniel. You ain’t 
fat enough to stand it. You don’t 


“You would, hey ?”’ asked S. Potts. 
‘“That’s all you’d do, is it? Sort ot 
mild stimulation for the blood, hey ? 
You’d walk into the Halls of Congress 
every morning after breakfast and tell 
Congress what you wanted done, and 
then you’d go out and spend the day 
putterin’ around the golf links, wouldn’t 
you ? Ever see Congress, Daniel ? ” 

‘“‘ Well, I ain’t exactly seen it,” said 
Old Daniel apologetically. ‘‘ Not to 
say seen it. But I got a sort of idea 
what it is, S. Potts.”’ 


“Huh!” said S. Potts. “Did I 



















































ever tell you about Mayo Griggs, 
Daniel ? ”’ 

“T don’t just recall——-” began Old 
Daniel. 

“ Mayo Griggs,” said S. Potts, ‘‘ was 
just about such another as you are, 
Daniel. A quiet, comfortable life 
wasn’t good enough for Mayo, he had 
to have something exciting. He was 
all the time fretting because he didn’t 
have no trouble. He kept a cow, and 
he could go 
up to that 
cow and push 
her and shove 
her, and all 
she’d do was 
to move over 
a step and go 
on eating 
grass. He 
could call her 
any name 
that hap- 
pened to come 
into his mind, 
and she would 
go right along 
storing up 
milk in the 
way a COW 
does.” 

-  eRet's 
what a cow 
ought to do,” 
said Old 
Daniel. 

 eeee’s 
right,” said 
> Fotts. 
“ That’s what 
a cow ought 
todo. Acow 
ought to be as 
placid as a 
warm pie, and 
go right ahead tending to business, 
and that’s what she does. And 
that’s what a man ought to do, and 
what a man does until he gets to be 
in Congress. Being in Congress is like 
putting red spectacles on a cow. As 
soon as a man gets into Congress he 
puts on red spectacles and sees blood, 
and as soon as you put red spectacles 
on a cow she rips up and acts like fury.”’ 








“He had quite a procession to Foller him out to the cow 
pasture.’ 


skill. A child could 
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“And what’s the President got to do 
with it all ?” asked Old Daniel. 

““ He’s the man that owns the cow,’ 
said S. Potts. “ He’s the man that 
has to walk into that field and swing 
that red-spectacled cow around by the 
horns. And any man that would 
choose to be President is as big a fool, 
to my notion, as Mayo Griggs was when 
he fastened red spectacles on his cow 
just to stir up a little excitement.’ 

“Now, I’d 
call that a foo 
notion,” said 
Old Daniel. 

“ You think 
you would,” 
said S. Potts 
coldly, “ but 
you wouldn’t. 
If you had 
a cow you 
would pro- 
bably do just 
what Mayo 
Griggs did. 
He used to 
drive that old 
cow to pasture 
and back, 
morning and 
evening, and 
it was the 
tamest job a 
man ever had. 
There wasn’t 
no excite- 
ment to it. 
It was just 
walk, walk, 
walk. 

“ Nothing 
like being a 
lion tamer, for 
example. It 
didn’t take no 
have done it 
as well as Mayo, but Mayo didn’t 
have no child, so he made up his 


mind he would make a man’s job of it, 
and that was when he thought of rea 
spectacles. 

“Mayo figured that if that cow had 
been a bull, and a pretty mad bull, he 
would have had an opportunity to show 
off his skill, but she wasn’t a bull, she 








was a cow, and the best thing Mayo 
could think of was red spectacles. He 
figured that if he tied red spectacles 
on to that cow she would be a little 
more lively than she was by nature, 
and might take an interest in life, and 
give him a little excitement. 

“She did! She sure did, Daniel! 
She come right up to his expectations, 
Mayo got the red spectacles made at 


the harness 
shop, and a 
the harness ae 


shop man 
naturally 
told a few 
other folks 
about them, 
and they 
told a few 
others, and 
when Mayo 
called for 
them _ spec- 
tacles he had 
quite a pro- 
cession to 
foller him 
out to the 
cow pasture. 
There was 
the mayor 
and the city 
council and 
the rest of 
the town, 
and they 
lined up on 
one side of 
the fence, 
and watched 
Mayo go into 
the pasture. 
“ He walked 
right up to 
the cow, and tied them red spectacles 
over her eyes. He began to have ex- 
citement right away. The old cow lifted 
up one foot and tried to wipe them 
spectacles off with it, and then she lifted 
up another, and then she tried her hind 
feet, but she couldn’t reach them spec- 
tacles. So she considered for a minute, 
and then she sat down with great care 
and tried to bite them off, but one of 
the hardest things in the world for a 












“One of the grandest things ever seen by man.” 
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cow to do is to bite anything off her 
own head. Mayo was standing there 
laughing fit to die, when suddenly the 
cow saw him and recognised him as an 
old friend. He looked funny to her, 
but she knew him, and she rose up and 
started for Mayo, blatting out at him 
in a sad, eager voice. She started on a 
lope, but Mayo hurried away, and she 
hastened up after him. He made 
eight laps around that pasture amid 
cheers, and he felt mighty 
proud of it, for the mayor 
was one of the fore- 
most of the cheerers, 
and Mayo had never 
been cheered by 
the mayor and 
city council 
before. 
“ That cow, 
when she saw 
Mayo was 
acting in 
such an un- 
friendly way, 
became pro- 
voked at 
Mayo, like 
any cow 
would. She 
had started 
after him as 
one friend 
after an- 
other, but 
the way he 
avoided her 
made her 
mad, and 
“Ste she forgot 
the long 
friendli- 
ness that she 
had held 
toward him. About the sixth lap 
the only thing she thought of was 
that she wanted to catch Mayo. At 
the seventh lap she could not remember 
what she wanted to catch Mayo for, 
but she began to have an idea it was 
for no good purpose, and at the seventh 
lap she did not care whether it was 
Mayo or not. She stopped long enough 
to whet her horns on the fence, and then 
she doubled her speed and went after 



































“Mayo.. 


on his back. 


him. The jump Mayo made over that 
pasture fence was one of the grandest 
things ever seen by man. 

“For a moment the cow seemed 
surprised. She had thought she had 
Mayo, and she was disappointed. Then 
she let her cow-nature assume its nor- 
mal contro] and she looked for some 
grass to eat, but when she looked down 
there was no good-looking green grass. 
It all looked brown. It made her think 
that Mayo had tampered with the green 
grass, as you might say. Then she 
lifted up her head and looked at the 
sky, and the sky was purple, and she 
was mad at that. Whichever way she 
looked things looked wrong, and she 
blamed Mayo for it. She felt the way 
toward Mayo that Congress feels when 
its quiet River and Harbour Bill appro- 
priation mood is interrupted by a 





- hastened away homeward with the cow 
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message on postal savings 
banks or Federal trust in- 
corporation, and she wished 
she could get a whack at 
Mayo, and no favours asked. 
And, just to let folks know 
how she felt, she began 
ploughing furrows in_ the 
ground with her horns and 
crying aloud with anger. 
“Then Mayo said he 
guessed he had had enough 
excitement for that day, 
and he thought he would 
goon home. That sounded 
all right, but others thought 
otherwise. They pointed out 
to Mayo that there was a 
Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals Society in_ that 
town, and they said it did 
not matter to them whether 
Mayo left the cow in the 
pasture or not, but that the 
cow had to be milked. They 
said the cow had prepared 
to be milked and that it 
would be painful to the cow 
not to be milked, and that 
they would stay right there 
until Mayo milked the cow. 
Milking that cow was part 
of Mayo’s business, they 


wenn said, and they would not 
desert him until it was 
done. They were quite eager about it. 


“Mayo sort of hung back. It 
seemed to him that the cow was not in 
the right condition to be milked just 
then. Her mind was occupied with 
other things, and she was over-excited. 
But the citizens assured Mayo that now 
was the time to milk, and they opened 
the pasture gate and pushed Mayo in. 

“Instantly he came out again, and 
the cow came with him. There was 
hardly an inch between the cow and 
Mayo, and the cow was doing her best 
to lessen the difference, but Mayo made 
a jump and got into his pace, and 
hastened away homeward with the cow 
breathing on his back. It was a fine 
race and a close one, and in half a mile 
the cow had cut Mayo’s lead down to 
half an inch, and was just getting ready 
to make a supreme effort and finish him 
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up, when the red spectacles came loose 
and fell to the ground. 

“Mayo was still running, but the 
cow stopped short and looked around 
with a puzzled expression, and then 
hung her head as if to say: ‘ Well, you 
have been an old fool, sure enough!’ 
She gazed after Mayo and wondered 
what he was running for, and what in 
tunket she had ever been running for 
herself. She couldn’t see anything the 
matter with the sky or the grass, and 
she decided she must have had an 
attack of insanity, such as Congress 
gets from time to time when a President 
puts red spectacles on it. 


“And that’s the way Mayo Griggs 
got all the excitement he wanted, 
Daniel. He run all the way home 
before he noticed the cow had stopped 
running, and his legs was so tired that 
he moaned in his sleep for a week, 
and he was never quite himself again. 
No, sir, he never became himself 
again.” 

** Well, 
“on 
go and 
Congress. 

“Jf you was President,” 
Potts, ‘‘ you wouldn’t have to. 
newspapers would do it for you.” 


of course,’ said Old Daniel. 
was President: I. wouldn’t 
fasten red _ spectacles on 
”» 

said S. 
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A BIT OF BREAD, NO CHEESE. 


DEDICATED TO 


ALL M.P.'S. 


\ WILTSHIRE CRAISEY.] 


peirt ‘oodpacker, 


EART ’oodpacker 
Zhrill parrut in our trees, 


"Ark to thic yaller-’ammerer, 


‘A bit of bread 


naw cheese.” 


Aye creeny burd, wen I wor young, 


(Now, I be dree-score ten), 


My ’art danced, wi’ Life’s hopes unzung, 


I wor a King ov men! 


Wi’ scythe, wi’ plough, wi’ vlail and ’ook 


I karred the kake away ; 
God’s wurrld wor like a Livin’ Book, 


As taught I ’ow to pray ! 


Greed’s ’oodpackers, them laffed at I, 


A zwettin’ on the leas : 


The yaller-’ammerer piped anigh, 


“A lattel bread 


no cheese” ! 


Only thic dreary Workus Pay 


I wish they darned M.P.’s 


’Ood chatter less, and vind zum way, 


To gie I bread and cheese. 


ALAN BRODRICK. 
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A GENTLE PURSUIT FOR WINTER EVENINGS. 


ILLUSTRATED BY S. B. DE LA BERE, 


R. DALTON, a Bridge player 
M of renown, in a small book 
on “‘ My Favourite Patiences,”’ 

has materially aided a game which is 
often too contemptuously relegated 
to the practice of old maids and 
dodderers. As a matter of fact, 
Patience can be a game of great skill, 
and in its best forms makes a call upon 
all the finesse, providence, and adroit- 
ness of the player. I know many con- 
firmed Bridge players who are also 
confirmed Patience players, seeking in 
the latter game an agreeable relaxation 
from the rigours of the former. It is 
leasant to read an article on 
Patiences’’; it revives delectable 
memories of winter evenings, success- 
fully diversified by a gentle pursuit of 
the game. There is no game which de- 
mands at its best so much of the mind. 
A practice of it leaves no room for 
worries; it fills the intelligence, stimu- 
lates the brain, and yet never wearies 
or strains like chess or similar pastimes. 
It soothes, and prepares for sleep. | 
know one distinguished judge at least 
who plays Patience every night before 
going to bed in order to arrange his 
mind and pave the way to slumber 
In the pleasant pre-occupation the cares 
that infest the day vanish like those 
celebrated Arabs of Longfellow’spoem. 
I have written of Patience ; but, of 
course, there are innumerable Patiences. 
There are many treatises on Patience, 
elaborately compiled by studious and 
ingenious and imaginative people, who 
seem to consider that any mathe- 


“ 


matical scheme into which 52 or 104 
can be thrown constitutes a game. 
Far from it. The real games of Pati- 
ence, the considered games that count, 
may be reckoned on fingers. 

I would open with one rule. 
No game should be admitted into 
my list of Patiences which was 
merely mechanical. This, of course, 
at once destroys the “‘ Demon,” a 
heartrending, ridiculous game, to be 
placed on the same level as the “ Tread- 
mill,’ making about the same demand 
on the brain and interest of the player. 
No; let the famed “ Demon” go to 
the regions which are no doubt native 
to him, but spare us the “ Seven 
Devils,” of whom more anon. I have 
a little Patience book of more moderate 
size and pretensions than is usual, and 
I have sampled it fairly. Yet out of 
a hundred games I can find no more 
than half a dozen which I would recom- 
mend. A game of Patience, to be 
acceptable, must make a call upon the 
wits of the player, and it must not be 
too elaborate. The freer play it gives 
to your strategy the higher it ranks. 
Mr. Dalton introduced me to one which 
he claimed, if I remember aright, as 
the best known to him. I tried it, and 
I have often sought refuge in it since. 
It is excellent. It is played with one 
pack, and is called the “‘ Agnes.” It is 
admirable, but it is not the best I 
know. I back my own fancy, only 
mine is played with two packs. It is 
known to me as the “ Seven Sevens,” 
Here it is: 








‘THE SEVEN SEVENS.”’ 


Take two packs and shuffle. Deal 
seven rows of seven cards each as what 
are called “‘ depéts ”—thus : 


2 clubs K.d 9s 2h 6s tos A.d 
8 hearts gc 9d 3h Knd gh 2d 
Kn. spades 4s tod 4h 4d 4d Kc 
9 hearts 3h Qc As 5d 5s 8d 
7 hearts 4h Qs Ac 7c «60h 3d 


Kn. diamonds 1oh 
6 clubs 3d 


Kn.h 2c 6d 7s 5¢ 

Kn.c Q.d 74 Qs 5h 

The object of the Patience is to build 
on the eight aces upwards. All aces 
turned up from the remainder of the 
packs in hand are placed out as what 
are called “ foundations.” Exposed 
cards only may be moved, exposed 
cards being those at the bottom of the 
seven rows and the last card turned 
up on the “rubbish heap,” and made 
by dealing out the cards in the hand. 
A card exposed may be played to 
foundations or in descending sequence, 
irrespective of colour or suit, to any 
row. In this, as in most Patiences of 
this character, the primary object of 
the player is to get a space by clearing 
one of the rows. Into a space one ex- 
posed card only can be played either 
from a row or from the “ rubbish 
heap.’’ A sequence cannot be moved 
up into a space from the bottom of a 
row. When a space is secured it is 
advisable to keep it, or if two spaces 
are secured all the better. Keep both. 
By doing so you can manipulate your 
cards much more freely. The posses- 
sion of one space allows you to move 
two bottom cards, if in sequence, from 
any row to the exposed card of another 
row in descending sequence. The 
possession of two spaces allows of the 
removal of four cards in the same way. 
A moment’s consideration will demon- 
strate the permissibility of this course. 
If you have 5h and 4d at the base of 
one row and 6s at the base of another, 
you can move 4d into the space, then 
5h to 6s, and finally complete the 
action by bringing 4d down from the 
space to 5h again. In practice we 
omit this intermediate process, and 
simply move the two cards right 
away in the case of one space, 
and four cards in the case of two 


spaces, six cards in the case of three 
spaces, 
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Now consider the Patience before us. 
Two points are worthy of notice—the 
one that three aces are buried, and the 
other that two of these are in the 
fourth row, together with four other 
small cards. It is very politic to watch 
these small cards, and prevent thera 
from being smothered in the rows or 
on the “ rubbish heap,” which we now 
begin to deal. It is obvious that our 
first object must be to clear the fourth 
row. 

Deal to “ rubbish heap’” the cards in 
hand as they come, thus: 6h to 7d (5) ; 
5h (7) to 6h (5) ; 5c (7) to 6c (x) ; 2d to 
3d (2) 7h; A.c to foundation ; 6s, 8h, 
K.c, A.d to foundations; 2d and a 
3d (2) play; roh (2) to Kn.c (3); 
8c, 7s, 5h, 6c, 5d, K.s, roc, 9s to 
toh (3); 3d (7) to 4h (2); 8d (7) to 
gs (3) ; O.d (4) to K.c (7) ; 2c (4) plays 
A.c (to foundation), A.s (to foundation) ; 
4h, 3h and 2h (4) to 5h (5) ; space. 

I have opened this example (which 
will be found to go to a natural and 
comfortable solution), because I believe 
this “‘Seven Sevens” to be the very 
queen of Patiences. For liability, 
variety, and “ play ” generally, I think 
that this Patience is unequalled. 


‘“THE DOUBLE LADDER.” 


Of the old-established favourites I 
prefer “ Miss Milligan ” or the “‘ Giant,” 
as the rather easier variant is called. 
Both these are two-pack Patiences, and 
are too well known to require explana- 
tion. In some books “ Miss Milligan ” 
is described as being played with all 
the cards face upwards. But I have 
always played this Patience with the 
first sixteen cards placed face down- 
wards. The game is perhaps too well 
known to linger over, so I take the 
next on my list of personal preferences. 
It is known as the “ Double Ladder,” 
and is also a two-pack game. 

Shuffle the packs, and deal out nine 
cards face downwards on top of one 
another. Play the tenth card face 
upwards underneath this heap. Deal 
next eight cards in the same way, and 
place the ninth card face upwards 
underneath, and so forth, in descending 
numbers of seven, six, five, four, three, 


















two cards. The ninth “ row ”’ will con- 
sist of one card face downwards and 
one face upwards under it, and the 
tenth will be merely one exposed card, 
thus : 


9 8 7 6 5 4 
cards cards cards cards cards cards 
O.h 2« 3c 10d 5d K.c 

3 2 I 4s 
cards cards card 
7s A.h 6d 


The object of this Patience is to 
build on the eight aces in ascending 
sequences. Aces are taken out as they 
occur in the cards in hand. Exposed 
cards only can be moved, and exposed 
cards are those which for the time 
being are at the base of the rows. A 
card may be played from one row to 
another in descending sequence on 
alternate colours. Thus 5d may be 
transferred to 6s. The tactical aim is 
to get spaces. Into spaces only kings 
can be moved, but this liberty includes 
a sequence with a king at its head. 
Thus K.d, Q.s, Kn.h, toc could be 
moved into a space. On a survey of 
this opening it is clear that O.h can be 
moved to K.c, and 4s down to 5d, 
leaving a space. A.h is taken out to 
a foundation. The vacant spaces thus 
left at rows 1r and 8 are filled by 
turning up the top card of the heap ; 
the vacant space at ro can be filled by 
moving up K.c and QO.h from 6, and 
the top card at 6 is exposed from the 
heap. And so the game proceeds. If 
there is no further move possible after 
these changes the player turns up the 
top card in his hand. If it is playable 
either to foundations or upon any ex- 
posed card on the table he plays it, 
and turns up the next. If that is 
playable in the same way it is played. 
But if the top card is not playable 
either to any row or foundation, the 
player is bound to deal ten cards to 
the ten rows and then take his bearings 
once more, proceeding as in the first 
deal. It will sometimes happen in this 


Patience that several spaces are made, 
and cannot be taken advantage of 
owing to the absence of exposed kings. 
I have found the ‘‘ Double Ladder ”’ an 
excellent sedative ; it does not make 
such a wide call upon the mind as the 
“Seven Sevens,” 


but it is very far 
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There is in it 
plenty of room for skill and judgment. 


from being mechanical. 


‘“THE SEVEN DEVILS.” 


The dice of fortune are more loaded 
against the player in the “Seven 
Devils.””. There are various games 
which seem to claim this style. The 
one I know by it is a capital exercise 
in ingenuity, but Fate stands by with 
a heavy cudgel. This Patience is a 
fascinating and defiant game, which 
allures only too often to disappoint 
and cheat. It requires almost super- 
human agility to avoid being blocked ; 
I try it often as a relief from the 
suavity of the “Seven Sevens.’”’ The 
“Seven Devils ” is bitter-sweet. 

Three rows of eight cards are dealt 
from two packs well shuffled. If it so 
happen that in one there are twos, in 
another threes, and in the last fours, 
it is all to the good. Suppose the 
cards fall thus : 


2 2 4 Kn A 8 4 Q 
h s c d c s e s 
3 3 3 6 A O 9 5 
d c h h h d h h 
4 4 8 K 7 Kn 10 10 
h d c s d h d c 
I have arranged the twos which 


occurred in the first line together, the 
threes in the second, and the fours in 
the third. It is a matter of conveni- 
ence that the lines should run 2, 3, and 
4; they can be shifted into this order. 
Observe that there is a four in the first 
line. 

The object of this Patience is to 
play from the cards in the hand, or 
from the rows into which they shall 
be dealt upon the depots of eight twos, 
eight threes, and eight fours by leaps 
of three up to knaves, queens, and 
kings. (N.B.—Aces are discarded, but 
left in the rows to assist the player 
until it is his convenience to discard, 
as will appear.) Thus upon 2 of 
hearts, 5, 8, and knave of hearts 
must be played, on 3 of diamonds, 
6, 9, and queen of diamonds, on 
4 of hearts, 7, ro, and king of hearts. 
Discretion must be exercised in play- 
ing, whether to use a card from the 
lines or not. For example, in the 
second line, 6h can be played on 3h: 
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but, if so, the top card in the hand 
must fill the space, which may not be 
desirable. The best plan is to deal 
from the hand eight cards to eight 
rows, thus: 

K 2 2 3 A A 8 7 

h d s ; h d h c 
The two aces go out. It is urgent 
to get the twos and the three into the 
depots above, and fortunately some- 
thing can be done to achieve this. 
In line three 7d plays on 4d ; into the 
space thus created we can move 4c 
from line one (adjusting it so as to be 
next to the diamonds; cards in the 
same line are interchangeable in posi- 
tion). That gives a space in I which 
may be filled by moving 2d from the 
feeding rows. Discard the ace of 
clubs in I, and move up 2s also. 
Play 5h in 2 on 2h in 1, and into the 
space thus created in 2 move up 3s 
from feeding rows. Play 8h from 
feeding rows on 5h in 1. Play 7c 
from feeding row on 5h in 1. Play 
8h from feeding rows on 4c in 


Deal for hand again eight cards to 


feeding rows, in which only those 
exposed at base are playable. 

The method of this Patience will 
now be seen, and it is unnecessary to 
go on with this particular game. I 
honestly confess I don’t know if it 
would have come out, but the odds are 
against it. Exacting, as it does, the 
most delicate play and calculation, the 


odds are always heavily against this 
Patience. Still, it exercises a strange 
fascination. 


‘“ POKER PATIENCE.” 


The last on my list is Poker Patience, 
which is, however, on quite another 
footing to most Patiences. For one 
thing it is played by two or more 
people, and for another it brings in a 
whiff of the gambling table. Never- 
theless, played for fun this is a most 
admirable Patience, and has the great 
advantage of introducing friendly 
rivalry, and thus of stimulating the 
players. Most Patiences are un- 
sociable games, wrapping up the player 
in an atmosphere, and a world, and a 
problem of his own. Poker Patience 
is eminently sociable, as far as a due 
can be sociable. Though it was only 
introduced a short time back, it is now 
a familiar feature of the card-room, and 
has paraphernalia all its own in the 
shops. Roughly speaking, it consists 
of two players’ attempts to build up 
in a square certain cards so as to 
secure the highest score by poker 
points, of pairs, flushes, fours, full 
hands, and the rest. What genius 
adapted this game I know not; but it 
seems to me to be the very best 
drawing-room game of skill of its kind 
which I have encountered for many 
vears. 
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I. 
CAPTAIN JIM. 


HE night was dark, the wind 
was from the west, and the 
only thing which told me that 

there was still something between me 
and the deep sea was the ghostly, 
soundless surf. I was going toward a 
fire which I had seen on the beach a 
mile away. You know the magnetism 
of a fire on a dark night. I passed the 
life-station, its black bulk outlined 
against the snowy sandhill. Just 
beyond was the fire. Already I could 
see the face of Captain Jim in the 
nimbus of the flames. A ribbed old 
wreck, with its ghostly chevaux-de-frise 
of ruptured iron bolts and shrouds, 
showed uncannily. It was on this, as 
I knew a moment later, in the sort of 
fireplace formed by the crux of the 
wrecked bow, that Captain Jim had 
built his fire. He was gazing away to 
sea, his dead pipe in his hand, a look 





of woe upon his face I had never before 
seen there. 

“Captain Jim, ahoy!”’ I challenged 
out of the darkness. 

The solitary figure started, as if from 
some dream of which it was ashamed, 
put its hand to its mouth, and replied : 

“ Ahoy, Lunk!” 

For, from a time so long ago that I 
dislike to recall it, he had named me 
Lunkhead—perhaps because I once told 
him I practised the trade of author. 

‘““Come aboard,” he continued, pok- 
ing the fire and relighting his pipe, 
trying to seem indifferent, as I ap- 
proached. 

“Rather sad,” said I, when I had 
got my breath, “ that lock out to sea, 
Cap’n !’ 

“ Right, mate,” he nodded. 
my notice to-day.” 

‘““ What notice ?”’ queried I. 

"a 

He pointed with his thumb back to 
the station-house. 


“ Got 
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“What!” cried I. In fact, it was 
hard to believe. 

“Seem kind of funny ’thout Cap’n 
Jim on the beach, won’t it, Lunk ?” 

“Funny?” said I. “It won't be 
the beach at all. Why, it’s——’”’ 

“Thirty-two year next Jenewerry 
sence I came on the crew. Seventeen 
year sence I been captain. Surgeon 
been here. Tested my eyes—hearing 
—colour-blind—deef—hell,”’ he broke 
out suddenly. ‘“ You think I’m too 
deef to hear a signal-gun ? Ur too 
blind to see a rocket ? He never tested 
these arms here!” He rolled up his 
sleeve and showed me the muscles— 
still mighty at seventy. 

“You seen the surf-boat go out 
many a time, I expect.” 

“Many a time,” nodded I. 

“Well, did you ever see anybody 
but Cap’n Jim at the bow ?”’ 

‘“‘ Never,” said I. 

“And who put her through the 
breakers ? ”’ 

MOU. ” 

“Did any of the boys ever git away 
with me ?”’ 

a2 

“Well, then, I suppose the Govern- 
ment knows its own business best. 
But it don’t know me. I was born 
here. I know the capers of this sea 
better than any man living. I know 
what I can do with her and what I 
can’t. That’s the secret of my ‘ great 
swimming,’ as you little fools calls it. 
Don’t go ag’in’ the sea. Nothing 
living can do that. Go with it, humour 
it. Swim with the tide. Beat it 
slowly in the diagonal. That’s it— 
and that’s all. Oh, I’ll be on hand. 
The boys says they wants me to keep 
near in case of trouble, and I’Jl not 
renig on the dear old boys. The 
Government won’t kick me out of that 
house, though it’s on their land. The 
boys’ll all resign if it does. I built it 
myself, mostly out of driftwood. Just 
a foolish box—but mine ! ” 

He pointed over the hills of sand to 
where a light glowed in a small window 
in a small house where I had often been. 

“So you ain’t agoin’ to lose me just 
yet, Lunk. You'll see me doing my 
watch on the beach and in the tower, 
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and you'll see the boys run to the 
little house down there when there’s 
trouble and they want old Jim’s 
stunts!” 

He sat silent for a moment ; then he 
went on, in a hushed voice : 

“T don’t guess they'll take my 
uniform from me ?” 

It was a piteous appeal to my know- 
ledge. I knew nothing about it, but I 
said : 

‘““T don’t suppose so.”’ 

“Tf they don’t, I’ll wear it till it’s a 
rag! If they do I’ll get another made. 
But I'll put a ‘ V’ in between the ‘S’ 
and the ‘L’!” 

“For what ?”’ asked I. 

“For ‘ Volunteer,’” said Captain 
Jim proudly. “ United States Vol-un- 
teer Life Saving Service—-U.S.V.L.S.S.”’ 

He smoked his pipe, his eyes on the 
hills. JI took surreptitious occasion to 
light one of the cigarettes he hated. 
Jim never noticed it. Instead, after 
a long, thoughtful silence, he asked 
irrelevantly : 

“Lunk, you think you’re a_ wise 
guy. Well, say, did you ever get 
accused of taking advantage of a dead 
woman ?” 

I had to tell him that I had had no 
such experience. 

“You don’t know much, after all,’’ 
he mused. “I expect no one knows 
how to explain to a woman that’s dead 
that he didn’t. But mebby there’s.a 
way! I dunno. I expect a fellow’s 
got to go and find out the way—if 
there is a way.” 

When I wondered at all this from 
reticent Jim he checked me by labori- 
ously taking up the subject we had 
dropped for the moment, telling me 
thus that it was none of my business— 
his little aberration. 

“Oh, I'll be here!” he said again. 
“You can’t teach an old dog new 
tricks. But he don’t forget the old 
ones !”’ 

“You used to be the best swimmer 
I ever heard of ——’” 

He cut me off with a snort. 

“Used to be! You one them kind, 
too, thinks a man’s done at seventy ? 
Say, do you want to swim out to that 
bar and back ?” 
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He pointed to where the surf broke 
in tumultuous white about a mile out. 
I said that I did not. 

“Who taught you to swim, you 
dam’ lunkhead—the little I could beat 
into you ?” 

“ You did, Captain Jim,” I admitted 
humbly. 

“And you say ‘ used to be’!”’ 
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can’t make me shave it off—or lie!” 
he ended. 

“T believe there is some regulation 
about the wearing of beards in the 
service,’ said I, in supine apology. 
“They are not considered smart, 


” 


especially white ones 
‘“‘ Well, this here one won’t be shaved 
green, yeller, red, or blue 








or painted 


“She was pale and tired, but dressed to kill.” 


[ mollified him by my humility. 

“Why, say, they hinted that if I’d 
shave off this here beard, so’s I’d look 
younger, and lie about my age, they’d 
keep me on a little longer ! ” 

“Well, why don’t you do it?” I 
said, a bit ineptly. 

“There you go again! She liked 
that beard, dam’ you, and all the lunk- 
heads and Government mules on earth 





like I’ve seen ’em painted, because she 
liked it—though it wasn’t white then ; 
and I’d rather have hey like it than——”’ 

But he checked himself there again, 
as if he had unwittingly and garru- 
lously opened a door for me which he 
had thus far kept closed. 

“What are you doing to me to- 
night, Lunk? I can’t keep my face 
shut!” 
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“ Don’t try to keep it shut, Captain 
Jim,” laughed i. 

““Mebby it’s her,” he said uneasily. 
““Mebby she’s beginning to under- 
stand!” 


Il. 


THE MAUSOLEUM OF SAND. 


Now, there had been a whisper of 


some romance in Captain Jim’s life, 
but not for all my wooing of the loyal 
men did I ever hear anything more 
than a whisper. So this voluntary 
mention of ‘“ her ’’ made me sit up and 
wonder whether Captain Jim was 
at last off guard, in this as in the 
service. I did not know how to lure 
his secret out of so rugged a hero as 
Jim, and so I proceeded cautiously. 

“Her ?” asked I, as if I had never 
before heard the pronoun. 

‘““She’s over there,” said Captain 
Jim briefly, pointing to the tallest of 
the back hills, one which I had often 
explored because it was such a mass of 
thorny and impenetrable roots, among 
which the sand had built with unusual 
stability, the hill growing taller with 
each year as the drifting, blowing storm- 
sand accumulated in the fresh vegeta- 
tion. Its top was crowned with pink 
and white flowers. 

“Don’t go and tell all your fool 
friends about it,” said Captain Jim 
roughly, ‘it’s agin the law to bury 
anybody here. But I wanted her here 
—so’s she could be near—the place— 
where it happened—when I get my 
chance to explain.” 

He stopped suddenly, and for a long 
time smoked and said nothing. Nor 
did I. 

‘“‘ Dunno what’s the matter with me. 
Never wanted to talk about it before. 
Seems like she’s asting me to do it. 
Wonder if that’s the way the dead 
apologises.”’ 

He turned and looked inquiringly 
toward the sandy mausoleum, which, 
when one took one’s eyes from the fire 
for a moment, would grow, in an 
uncanny fashion, upon one. 

“Why,” he said, “it’s dark as hell, 
but I can see the flowers! Can 
you?” 
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I shook my head, and said that I 
could not. 

“But,” I added, “I have often 
wondered how they got there—some- 
one must keep them soaked in water. 
They are pink and white mallows, and 
they grow, usually, only in the marsh.”’ 

“Someone does,” he said gently. 
“ You think you’re wise, but you don’t 
know everything. You didn’t know 
that she was there, and you don’t 
know that there are thirteen men under 
this wrack ! ”’ 

[ moved precipitately. 

“ Set still,” admonished Captain Jim. 
“They won't hurt you. They’re 
dead.” 

“Oh!” said I with laughing relief, 
taking my seat again. 

“Perfectly safe,” grinned Jim. 
“Been dead thirty-two years. Yit, 
the Government won’t let no one he 
buried here! We laid ’em down here 
as they drifted in, and put a little sand 
over ’em till the undertaker could git 
‘em. But they and the ship didn’t 
want to part. This here piece of her 
come in on the biggest tide we ever 
had here and slammed down right on 
top of ’em. The boys just concluded 
that God Almighty knew how he 
wanted ’em buried, even though he 
mayn’t have understood their lingo, 
and shut their mouths and let ’em 
stay. So this wrack’s their tomb- 
stone, Lunk. God, what a night that 
was! Shot all our life-lines out, and 
none of ’em caught till the last. And 
when they had it they didn’t know 
what to do with it, though you know 
there’s a tag in seven languages which 
tells ’em to let the block free when they 
fasten it up. Well, they fastened it 
up, but the cable didn’t run free be- 
cause the lubbers tied a knot in it. 
Then we tried both the boats, the 
patent one and the old stand-by, and 
both came back smashed—so’d we 
but for our cork jackets. Some fool 
sings out: 

“« Jim, swim to her !’ 

“ Well, I done it. I run down the 
beach and then started, tide and surf 
with me, and worked out. When I 
got there they was all gone but a 
woman, All I could see was that she 
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was a woman. You know a woman 
will hold on longer than a man, though 
she doesn’t look it. The unlucky 
thirteen of ’em, I suppose, like the 
foreign lubbers they was, had tried 
to slide down the _life-line—when 
they’d been able to ride home like in a 
Pullman if they’d had sense enough to 
let us get the breeches-buoy to ’em— 
and been washed off. But they’d left 
her behind, or else, I dunno, the 
woman had better sense. So I lashed 
her to me like we was one, and not 
taking time to undo their work with 





\ Ib 


head—just the big eyes—till I felt 
haunted. They reminded me of some- 
thing I seemed to have forgotten and 
had always wanted. Danged if I 
know yit what ! 

‘“‘ She didn’t have much curiosity for 
a day or two, until I gave back to her 
the little Bible we’d found in her 
breast, printed in columns and in three 
languages—French, Spanish, and Eng- 
lish. It was a pretty little thing, and 
I had just about got it dried out and 
thought she might want to pray. But 
what she does is to jabber in some 





** She looks us all over, then comes and puts her hand in mine.” 


the life-line, went down hand over hand. 
I didn’t know but she was dead. The 
boys thinks that lashing her close to 
me, that way, sort of warmed her and 
pumped her up and started her living 
again. We took her to my little house 
of driftwood, as we had took many 
another, and during the night she 
woke up and looked about her. 

“ Well, I sort of looked about myself 
when her eyes opened and followed me 
in all the corners, dark and light—just 
like you’ve seen a baby do—for no 
reason on earth. Never moved her 


lingo I never heard before. I shook 
my head. Then she motions for a 
lead pencil and I gets her one. She 
searches a long time in the Bible, and 
underlines three words she finds there, 
in the Spanish column, and tells me 
by motions to find what they mean in 
the English column. I done it—not 
failing to notice what a beauty she was 
when she really woke up. In the 
English column the words read : 

“* Who—am—I ?’ 

“* Lord!’ says I, ‘ Don’t you know 
who you are ?’ 















‘““When she had studied that out, 
making me repeat it five or six times, 
and taking the shape of my mouth, 
she shakes her head, ‘No.’ Well, you 
bet that’s one on me-—--a lot of ’em! 
Asting me, a perfect stranger, to tell 
her who she is! She looks around the 
room and underlines five words in the 
Book : 

“« “ Where—did—-I come—from ?’ 

“T points to the sea, but she didn’t 
seem to understand, and I let it go at 
that, thinking it best, mebby, that she 
didn’t know who or what she was. 

““* How—did—I get—here ?’ she 
tries on me next. But by that time 
I’d learned a thing or two and just 
shook my head, like I didn’t know. 

“* “ Who—are—you ?’ she ast next, 
in the same wav 

“Then J got busy with the pencil 
and the Book. There was no Jim in 
the Bible that I could see, so I just 
marked under ‘G’ in Genesis, and 
‘IT’ in Kings, and ‘ M’ in Moses, and 
shows it te her. She looks at me a 
long time, and I can see her putting 
the letters together, right, left, up and 
down—no, it was no go. She shakes 
her head and turns over like a baby 
and goes to sleep. Well, she looked 
like a baby when she slept. I'd fed 
her up and her face was round and 
peaceful, and her hair had got the salt 
out of it and clung about her face in 
thick waves—like the surf in a west 
wind, when it just curls up on the 
beach and returns as graceful as a 
kitten. 

‘“‘ As I looks her over, I says to my- 
self, says I: 

“*You infernal loafer, you don’t 
want her to know who she is or where 
she comes from. 
her!’ And that there wasn’t far 
wrong, Lunk. I was mean enough to 
be glad she’d lost her mem’ry out 
there in the sea that night, and I was 
meaner enough yit to hope that she’d 
never find it—no more than most 
things are found which git lost in the 
sea. But, Lunk, old man, I didn’t 
forgit—any time in the next five year— 
that lost things have a habit of coming 
ashore ! She seemed to be that thing I’d 
always wanted and couldn’t remember. 
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“Then, one day, when I come home, 

she was up and dressed. Say, Lunk, 
that was another on me—several ! 
A man’s a fool when it comes to taking 
care of a woman. One woman can 
take care of ten men, but ten men 
can’t take care of one woman. The 
whole crew had never thought that she 
might get out of bed and need clothes ! 
She’d come ashore in her nightie. So, 
when I got home, there she was in a 
pair of my white sailor. trousers, and 
my best uniform jacket, looking as 
pretty as a toy. She flew behind the 
bed and blushed and jabbered in that 
lingo, and I takes the Bible and tells 
her, after a half-hour’s work : 

“ “ Lady—clothes—to-morrow..’ ’ 

“She laughed and clapped her hands 
and seemed real happy. I seen that 
her feet was bare—and, God, how small 
and white they were! You and me 
are used to big feet. But her’n! ” 

He looked down at my feet sorrow- 
fully. 

“Well, I got the crew together, for 
we always consulted about the Baby 
Grand—as Selly Bane, who used to 
play the fiano in his worse days, 
named her, and we made a trip to Cox’s 
on the main, and bought things for her. 
Then we all went to the house to pre- 
sent them. You never see or hear 
such a laugh as the Baby Grand gev’ 
us! But she thanked us in that lingo 
and took the clothes. 

“They was about two _ bushel. 
Things with ribbons and things with 
lace. Some we didn’t know the bow 
or stern of—-no, not one of us! There 
was about half a peck of bum jewellery— 
all that Ben had in the store. They 
was two pairs of slippers—one red and 
one blue—and they was the only things 
that really fitted. I had measured her 
footprints on the floor after she had 
come in wet from the sea. She just 
loved to bathe, and she done it like a 
mermaid. She looks ’em over and asts 
what some of ’em is and no one, 
married or single, knows ! 

“She held some of ’em up to herself 
to show us that they were mostly for 
a woman six feet tall, while she was 
about four, except the baby clothes 
which Ben Cox had stuck us with, 
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telling us they was longery. « Well, she 
was still in my clothes, and her dark 
blue hair was floating down her back. 
Well, the boys was all crazy about her, 
and none of ’em kept it a secret. 

“ Of course, every day some fool on 
the crew ast the other fools what we 
go’n’ to do with her, but there was 
always some other fool, mostly me, to 
answer :‘ Wait. Sheain’t well. When 
she gets well-——’ 

“Wally, who was a sort of a bad sea- 
lawyer, he says ‘we'll all sure be 
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I use’ to do better when I was three 
years old—and I was afraid that she’d 
die ot self-poison before she raised the 
quarantine. It was a close shave, I 
expect, for when she let me in she was 
pale and tired, but dressed to kill. If 
I’d tell you what she’d made out of 
them bum clothes Ben Cox stuck us 
with, you’d play your harp and call me 
a liar. 

“She had on a thing with a long tail 
to it thin enough to blow away, and all 
that half peck of bum jewellery—head, 


“She'd walk my beat with me.” 


arrested and jugged for enticing a 
minor, et cettrer, and what would her 
people think, and the Government, and 
the public, if it knew.’ 
““The public be damned,’ says I, 
and it don’t know—and it won’t—if 
you u’ns keep your heads shut.’ 
“There was only one room in the 
house—and that was her’n. The out- 
side was mine. She hinted after the 
clothes come that for a few days she 
would like to be alone, and I let her be 
—sending the things to cook through 
the kitchen window. Such cooking! 


‘ 








ears, nose—no, not nose—neck, arms, 
fingers, toes for what I know—though 
they was covered with the red slippers. 
I marks that, she looks like a bride, and 
she laughs and makes like she’d hug me 
—and then regrets it. 


IIl. 
PEACE—AND COURT PLASTER. 
“ After that she was one of the crew 
—or mebby I’d better say the whole 


crew. Once in a while she’d do her 
watch with one of the boys, only I felt 
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funny here inside when she done it with 
anyone but me, and though no one 
seemed to know her lingo, she got along 
in a way with her fingers and the old 
Bible. 

“When she’d walk my beat with me 
she’d hang on to my arm and hop over 
the wet places like a dam’ sand-snipe 
or a little toad—just as I’ve seen 
Americans do. A regular up-to-date 
kid ! 

“Wally kep’ up that talk about us 
harbouring a minor against the law, 
and I says: 

“* She’s happy here, ain’t she ?’ 

“ *So’s a lunatic ’at don’t know!’ 

“*Lunatic!’ says I. ‘ You'll take 
that back!’ and I wades in to see 
to it. 

But the boys stops me that time. 

“ One night Bilge Pharo says to me : 

“*Sleep, ain’t she ?’ p’inting to the 
house. 

“*You bet!’ says I. ‘No Baby 
Grand is going to be up at the midnight 
watch in my house ! ’ 

“* Don’t be so stuck on that!’ say 
Harper Hills. ‘I got a house, too. 
And I don’t see why she wasn’t taken 
there !’ 

“* Because I’m your captain, dam’ 
you !’ says I. 

““That’s right, boys,’ says Wally. 
‘Cap’n Jim’s got the first right to her.’ 

““Not on your life!’ says Sam 
Bray, slamming his pipe, ferocious, into 
the stove. 

“* Look here,’ says I, ‘do you fellows 
think that Dago girl, or whatever she is, 
is yearning for,any of you ?’ 

“About six of the eight jumps up 
and says: 

~ © Yes!’ 

“They didn’t stop me that time, 
Lunk.” 

I let him quietly enjoy, over again, 
this fight against his equals—ten to 
one! He laughed a bit, and went on 
presently : 

“Well, Lunk, there was a fight then 
and there in the U.S.L.S.S. and, as 
usual, I didn’t git left, though the stove 
was broke open and the place afire by 
the time we was done. 

“* Say, boys,’ says Farley Price, who 
had two drooping eyes in the finish, 
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and who was brought up to the ministry 
before he joined, ‘ there’s just one way 
to settle this. It’s not decent, this 
here keeping that young thing hid 
among ten men. Someone’s got to 
marry her!’ 

“ Sure!’ they all yells. 

‘““* Mebby you'd better ast the lady’s 
advice,’ says I. 

“Sure !’ they all agrees again. 

“* * And,’ says Farley, ‘ we got to agree 
that the man she accepts is it, and all 
of us got to be friendly. This here 
disturbance in the U.S.L.S.S. is shame- 
ful. I admit that Captain Jim has the 
call! Let us have peace—and some 
court plaster.’ 

“ Correct,’ says all the dead and 
wounded. 

“Well, I wasn’t afraid of that game 
no more than any other I’ve been in. 
‘All right,’ says I, ‘Pll go you’s all, 
though I sort o’ think that I'll ’tend to 
the marryin’ and givin’ in marriage of 
Baby Grand myself.’ 

“Looking around upon the carnage, 
I says: ‘Funny, seems like I’d won 
out and don’t need to agree to nothin’. 
But I do—not on account of any of you 
dead and wounded, but on account of 
the lady. I don’t take advantage of 
no woman. If she likes any of you 
better’n me when she’s looked you over 
aside of me—she’s your’n and you're 
her’n. Come along and have another 
try with Baby Grand as umpire if 
you're not satisfied.’ 

“‘ Square, boys!’ says Bilge, my worst 
rival, ‘ Yere’s my hand, Jim, somewhat 
broke in the wrastle, but friendly, win 
or lose!’ 

“‘ And all the rest does the same. 

““So we hikes up to the house and 
pounds till we wakes her up gentle. 
The Baby Grand is surprised, but we 
plays fair. All sets around and I gets 
the Bible and hunts out that there yarn 
about Ruth. ‘Whither thou goest I 
will go. Thy people shall be my 
people,’ and so on, and marks the whole 
thing. But she don’t understand. Then 
I hunts out the letters for : 

“ * Marry—one—of—us ? ’ 

‘“‘ She understands that all right, like 
women is made to understand it, and 
she’s scared for five or six minutes 
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looking us all over careful. Then she 
underlines, trembling : 

“*Must I?’ 

“‘T showed it to ’em, and they all 
nods. 

‘““* No—other—way,’ she scratches 
ag’in. 

‘« Ard we all nods. 

“Well, it’s pitiful—that little thing 
trapped among us all. But I knew 
that if I didn’t take her one of the 
others would. 

‘““ Mebby you think, like Farley, Lunk, 
that it wasn’t right. But where’d she 
gone to if we’d turned her loose ? 
What do you suppose she’d done for a 
living with them little hands and feet ? 
She’s a regular baby—and a foreign 
one—a stranger into a strange land. 
Why, say, she’d either died of home- 
sickness for us, or fell into the clutches 
of one of them white-slavers. Why, 
Lunk, she’d mislaid her mind _ so 
entirely on that night that she was 
beginning all over again. And I tell 
you she was happy with us. No one 
was ever happier.” 

I gently intimated to Captain Jim 
that he need not defend his course to 
me. I went so far as to intimate 
that I should have done precisely as 
he did. 

‘““ Besides,” he went on, in utter 
ignorance of my encouragement, “ she 
was that thing I always wanted and 
forgot about. Lunk, I played fair— 
before the Lord, I did! ”’ 

I said again that I had not doubt 
of it. 

“‘ But she had,” mourned Jim, return- 
ing to the course of his narrative. 

“Which ?” I marks. 

“She looks us all over for the last 
time, then comes and puts her hand in 
mine. 

“To-morrow at ten, gents,’ I says, 
“good night.’ 

“Well, they’re game—the boys were 
just as game as when they’re putting 
the boat through the surf. And they 
all walked up to the captain’s office and 
shook hands and wished us both hap- 
piness. 

“Tl get the preacher,’ says Wally. 

‘““They’s only a coloured one,’ says 
Pete. 


’ 


““* Don’t bother about the shade,, 
laughs I. 

“*T’ll bake the cake,” adds Farley, 
and Ben says he’ll gather flowers and 
vines and decorate the premises. 

“And we could see ’em, busy all 
night at the station, cooking and 
baking and making festoons and gar- 
lands of mallows and bayberry and 
marsh roses. 

“And say, Lunk, that there sure 
looked good to me! 

“But when they’re gone, Baby 
Grand begins to cry, just like she’s 
American, and presently scratches : 

“* Wait ?’ 

“ * Git—the—laugh !’ I answers. 

‘“‘* What is that ?’ she underlines. 

“Tt took the rest of the night to 
explain. She was weakening. 

‘““* Ain’t I been pretty good to you ?’ 

‘““* Yes,’ she nods. 

‘““* Don’t you trust me ?’ 

““ * Yes,’ she nods again. 

“*Don’t you think I can keep on 
being kind to you ?’ 

“* * Yes.’ 

“ “ Then—why ?’ 

‘““* Do—not—know,’ she scratches. 

““ Daylight,’ says I, pointing out of 
the window. She nodded. It had 
taken us that long to say that little. 
‘Ten o’clock,’ I ends—for that’s the 
way to do with the women. If you let 
‘em argue they'll chase you all over the 
world and back, and_ begin again. 
What they want is a captain ! 

“Well, it come off according to 
schedule, the Reverend Micah Bell, 
coloured, officiating, and Wally acting 
as worst man—without his jealousy. 
The crew in their white uniforms. 

“Baby Grand was dressed in that 
thin white thing, with a crown of white 
mallows on her head, all the bum 
jewellery on her hands and feet and 
arms and neck—-no, not on her feet. 
The red slippers was there—about as 
long as my hand, Lunk. And the little 
house down there looked like it had 
been growing flowers on the inside all 
its life! Ican smell the bayberry 
yet ! 

“ But, Lunk, the surprise of the 
whole thing was the Baby Grand 
herself! Gay as a lark, Lunk! And 
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I had thought I was forcing her to 
marry me against her will ! 

“Why, Lunk, she kissed me right in 
the middle of these here whiskers the 
Government wants me to mow! And 
say, Lunk, she wouldn’t kiss the rest of 
’em—simply wouldn’t—though I nearly 
licked her to make her do it ! 

“ ¢ One—man—woman,’ laughs she, 
in the best English she had at that time. 
One man’s woman,” repeated Jim. 

And he fell silent with that morsel 

under his tongue. I knew that this 
was the perihelion of his narrow little 
life, and that at seventy it was still 
sweet on his lips and in his honest soul. 
All the years, perhaps, that thought 
had made melody in his life. One 
man’s woman! And that one man was 
himself. 
“You see,’’ went on Jim presently, 
she was born on that night. I helped 
at her borning. She had never had 
anything to do with another man. Oh, 
afterward, yes! But ¢hat life—the one 
she lived here—was mine and no one 
else’s. 

Another silence, and then: 

‘““ And there were five years between 
that and this. Dam’ happy ones.” 

He pointed, respectively, to the little 
house and the flower-crowned hill. 

“‘She soon learns a little English— 
the funniest you ever heard. I’d mark 
the word in Spanish and English, and 
make the sound and point to the thing 
if it was about, and she’d imitate. And 
it was mighty bully. After that, when 
we walked my beat together, it was 
different—and better, Lunk. It was 
arms all round! Say, Lunk, I’m fond 
of you. As fond as I ever was of a 
lubber. You’re smart, but you lie 
about it and make people think you 
ain’t. I wish you happiness, and the 
best’d be just what I had here them 
five years: this little island—her— 
nothing else!” 

And I let Captain Jim duly enjoy 
this exquisite retrospect. After all, he 
had his heart’s desire. Then again he 
went on—not joyously now : 

“Then one night I hears a shriek in 
my sleep. Well, I’ve heard them— 
often dreamed them, too, when there 
was a storm surf, And there was one 
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that night. When I woke, a candle 
was on the shelf over the bed, and Baby 
Grand had me by the throat with both 
hands, and was staring into my face 
and pushing her knees into my chest. 

““* What I do here ?’ she was yelling. 
‘Where my husban’? You kill him! 
I kill you!’ 

“Say, Lunk, that there was a 
different Baby Grand! The fearful 





eyes—the little clutching, stabbing 
hands. You’d never have believed 


that Baby Grand could turn into that. 
It was like another had been born— 
like that other night. 

‘““* You have touch me—-devil! You 
have defile me! See! Holy Virgin! 
I am in your bed!’ 

“And, Lunk, such sobs you never 
heard—never letting go my throat. 
Such prayers—for mercy—for vengeance 
—-for restoration to someone! Then 
she beats my face—battered it like iron 
with those little fists—-you’d never think 
she could—till I was blind and bloody 
—~crazy. 

‘“* What you hafe done with him ? 
Tell me—I will not kill you till you do— 
then you must die—you demon— 
defiler. With me was he last night— 
he went—in the great wind—water. 
He said, “ Wait. I will come back for 
you.” I wait—and now—I am here— 
devil—devil—devil ! ’ 

“She started to pound me again, but 
the wind rose in a sudden piercing 
shriek, and she stopped to listen. 

““* Yes,’ she shrieked back, then, in 
answer. ‘Pasquale! I wait——’ 

“She turned to look again at me. 

““No! Icome! Wait you ?’ 

“She turned again upon me. 

“* First I must kill him who touched 
me!’ 

“Then comes a terrific shriek of the 
wind through the ports in the watch- 
tower, and she doesn’t stop to kill me, 
but just floats out of the house before 
I understands that her memory has 
come back and is lost before the crew 
can get into their clothes—and you 
know how quick they can do that— 
and we hears that ‘ Pasquale!’ twice. 

“We patrols the beach and the surf 
for three days, but we get nothing 
Then she came ashore—and we puts 
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her there. I plants the flowers and 
keeps them wet. I suppose he is here 
under us—the other man. The boys 
promises to put me with her on the 
quiet, when I go out. I’d like to be 
about and see what’s going on. And 
mebby, if we're so close afterward, 
she’ll tell me more about it. I’d like 
toknow. And the boys says they want 
me near ’em in case of trouble. They 
give me a pension for two years, but I 
expect that’ll be about enough for me. 
I’m rather crazy to meet the Baby 
Grand ag’in, under the hill. Mebby 
I'll get that chance to explain that I 
didn’t do that. I didn’t know about 
the other man—and she didn’t. She’s 
got to understand that.”’ 


BABY GRAND. 
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“ Now, Lunk, you can go and forget 
it. Ill go and talk to her a bit.” 

This was my dismissal. I went 
without a word. And as I turned, a 
little way off I could see a dark figure 
slowly mounting the flower-crowned 
hill. I knew the questions Jim would 
be asking there, in a moment. I sup- 
pose he had been asking them for 
thirty-two years! They involved an 
honest man’s honour—with the dead ! 


IV. 


CAPTAIN JIM’s LAST STUNT. 


That was two years ago, and quite 
as Captain Jim had foretold, two 





‘* Then she came ashore.” 


Silence. 

“She may be sorry by now. I 
dunno.” 

“T think she is,” said I. 

Our silence continued until Jim’s 
pipe went dry. Then he said, more 
to something else than to me: 

“Wonder why I told you ? Whether 
she——”’ 

He looked away to the darkling hill. 

“ All right,”’ he nodded. ‘“‘ She done 
it herself. Something’s doing when 
she’s so anxious to make me talk. I 
wonder what it is.” 

After another silence, he turned to 
me and said : 





years were about enough. Though he 
wasn’t with the Baby Grand under the 
hill, perhaps his questions are answered. 

Last night I walked up the beach and 
stopped at the new station-house, and 
Captain Sam told me how it was. 
Captain Sam was young and looked 
smart in his uniform, but, withal, he 
was modest, as he should have been 
with the memory of Captain Jim as a 
predecessor. Indeed, in hands such 
as those of the new captain, the repu- 
tation of Captain Jim will never be 
diminished. 

“What bothered Cap’n Jim all his 
life,’ said Captain Sam, “ was that 











she went away believing that he’d do 
such a thing to a woman!” 


I said that was another woman—she 
who believed it. 
“Cap’n Jim kept his word. He 


always done that. He stood his watch, 
pulled his oar, put that new letter on 
his coat, kept his beard, and let me act 
as captain over him—which was mighty 
embarrassing at times. Weli, his night 
come—to ast and answer her—about as 
thick as they say that’n was when the 
Almina come ashore thirty-four year 


ago. Only it was The Saint John this 
time. Jim heard the guns and the 


hurry-up rockets and come a’ running. 
I guess I was a little rattled. Nothing 
seemed to work right. We couldn’t 
git a boat through, and had fired all 
but the last of our lines—none taking 
effect. Then Jim done his old swim- 
ming stunt. He run up the beach with 
a line in his teeth, and come down with 
the tide. I never knew another man 
who could doit. No one saw him after 
he got into the dark outside the line 
of our fire, but we soon knew that he 
had got there, for a line was running 
free from the foremast, which still 
stood, to our shore-mast. And down 
they come in the breeches-buoy, three 
at a time—they was so scared—twenty- 
seven of ’em—the most we ever took 
off here. Every soul got ashore but 
Jim. He hasn’t come yet. First mate 
admitted grabbing the line out of his 
mouth—you can bet he was weak after 
that swim—a man of seventy-two— 
instead of helping him aboard with it 

he was so rattled. The twenty-seven 
left money for a monument for Jim. 
But we decided that ne’d be mad if he 
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should come and see a monument. 
The only monument Jim ever gave or 
would take was this here! ”’ 

Captain Sam held out a “ helping ”’ 
hand. 

“If he ever comes ashore we'll shove 
him into that there hill with her, and 
say nothing. That’s where he wanted 
to be. And you bet there’ll be asting 
and answering under that hill to beat 
the band. Jim’ll never rest till he 
makes her understand that he didn’t 
do it. And he’ll show her in that 
funny little Bible he took along where 
it says, ‘ He that loveth and suffereth 
much, forgiveth much ;’”’ though I am 
not sure of the accuracy of Captain 
Sam’s Scripture. 

I said, rather inanely, that I was 
sorry. The tragedy of it all was deeply 
upon me. 

“Sorry?” said Captain 
“Don’t you be sorry for Jim. That’s 
the way he’d a’ wanted to go. But 
that’s not where he wanted to stay 
out there—where he can’t find out nor 
tell nothin’. You kin be sorry for that 
there ! ’ 

I said sincerely that I was. 

“ What would you do with that there 
money the twenty-seven left ? ’’ asked 
Captain Sam. 

I said, once more, invertebrately, 
that I did not know. He would know 
best. 

“I think,” he said musingly, “ I'll 
plant some more flowers. I think I’ll 
cover the whole dam’ hill with ‘em! 
That ought to tell her something !”’ 

Though, I suppose, the money the 
twenty-seven left had nothing to do 
with that. 


Sam 
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“You know, Phil, it’s perfectly disreputable.” 


THE 
BY V. H. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A, J. BALLIOL SALMON, 


T was a ripping hat, apart from all 
the things it was mixed up with 
in our memories. So when Elaine 

stuck the last hatpin in and said, half- 
sighing: “‘ You know, Phil, it’s per- 
fectly disreputable; I shall have to 
have a new one as soon.as the summer 
sales begin,’ I knew how she was 
feeling, and wanted to make up to her 
for having feelings that were so com- 
plimentary to me. 


I looked at the The subtle 


hat. 


upward sweep of it was as delectable 
as ever, and so was the way her hair 
climbed into it and nestled down, so to 
speak ; but, of course, even I could see 
the trimming and so on wasn’t what it 
had been. 


HONEYMOON 


FRIEDLAENDER. 


HAT. 


said 


must,” I 
“ But it’s a stunning hat; I wish it 
would have lasted for ever.”’ 


“T suppose you 


Elaine 
bands,” 


laughed. ‘Lots of hus- 
she said, “wish that about 
their wives’ hats, but—but for less 
esthetic reasons!’ She tilted her 
head with that funny little crumpled 
smile of hers, and, of course, I made a 
rush at her; but she darted behind the 
table. 

“You mustn’t!” she _panted. 
“ That's the kind of thing that’s made 
it disreputable before its time, and it’s 
got to last for the Academy on Thurs- 
day. The sales don’t begin till Monday 
week.” 

Well, the next day, when I passed a 














hat shop, it was natural I should look 
in and wonder if there was anything 
there to beat the honeymoon hat; but 
I don’t believe I should have done what 
I did only that that shimmery blue 
thing was in the window. Elaine was 
wearing a dress that colour the day I 
first saw her, and before I’d really done 
more than remember that I was in the 
shop. 

“Will you show me the blue hat in 
the window ? ”’ I asked. 

Of course, all the women who were 
trying on hats turned and stared, and I 
began to feel like a bull in a china shop. 
But a Juno-like person fetched it out 
and tried it on her own head. It 
looked first-rate. 

“ How much ? ”’ I asked. 

“ Five guineas,” she said ; and I was 
a bit staggered. But after all, I re- 
membered, you couldn’t expect to get 
anything to replace a hat as nice as the 
honeymoon one for twopence-half- 
penny ; so I bought it, and it came 
home the same evening. 

Elaine fell upon the box laughing and 
scolding, and (as I could see after- 
wards) more than a bit uneasy. 

“A hat! Oh, Phil, you extravagant 
horror! Icould quite well have waited. 
But it was darling of you, and—oh, 
beloved, cui the string ! ”’ 

So at last we got it unpacked, and 
Elaine tried it on. 

The woman in the shop had looked 
just comfortably smart in it ; on Elaine 
it was the most outrageous rake of a 
hat that ever woman wore I can’t 
explain it, but if you’ve ever seen two 
women try on the same hat you'll 
know what I mean. Elaine played up 
like the brick she is, but, of course, it 
didn’t take me a second to see that the 
hat was a howling, ghastly failure. 
Yet she actually had the pluck to keep 
it on, and turn to me without flinching. 
“Well ? ” she asked, confidently. 

I couldn’t do less than try to play 
up, too. 

“It’s the newest thing, they told 
me,” I muttered. 

““ Of course it is,’ Elaine said, ‘“‘ the 
very newest. I simply daren’t ask 
how much you paid for it ; thank you 
evey so much, dearest.” 
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She made her kiss an excuse for 
taking the hat off, and we put the 
nightmare thing back in its box, 
talking as fast as we could, and praising 
all its “ points.” 

You may think it strange we tried 
to deceive each other like this, but, you 
see, it’s part of the Unalogue—the One 
Commandment, Elaine calls it, for 
married people—‘‘ Thou shalt not rub 
off the bloom.” The idea is that every 
time one of you hurts the other’s 
feelings, or tells a home-truth, or takes 
love for granted, you rub off some of 
its bloom. “ There are people,’ Elaine 
once said, “who find a _ nightingale 
singing in their garden, and call it love, 
and as soon as they’re married treat it 
like the kitchen cat.’”’ So you under- 
stand why we pretended about the hat : 
it was the Unalogue. 

But all the same, Thursday and the 
Academy were problems. I tried to 
think of some way, but the furthest I 
got was a prayer for rain, so that I 
could propose Elaine wearing the old 
honeymoon hat. The rain came all 
right, but it was on Wednesday ; Thurs- 
day wasas blatantly fine as a day can be. 

Elaine came down to lunch wearing 
some sort of soft white dress, so that 
another hope of mine was dashed: I 
couldn’t suggest the hat didn’t go with 
the dress. She went to the window 
and looked at the sky. 

“The very day for my new hat,” 
she said, still playing up like a hero, 
“isn’t it?” 

I was compelled to agree. 

“Laura,” she said, when the coffee 
arrived, ‘“‘ I’m dreadfully lazy ; will you 
fetch my hat and gloves ?—the new 
hat in the big white box.” 

Laura assented cheerfully. Elaine 
has a way of smiling, when she likes, 
that would send you to fetch the South 
Pole from the left-hand side of the 
bottom drawer but one if she said it 
was there. 

But Laura came back with only the 
gloves. 

“The hat isn’t in the box, ’m,” she 
explained. 

“Not in the Elaine set down 
hercup. ‘‘ Laura, what do you mean?” 

“Well, it isn’t there, ’m.”’ She 
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paused a moment for the information 
to sink in. Then, she added, darkly, 
“ Last Saturday I saw that there Ethel 
agoin’ down the road with a great big 
paper bag.”’ 

I smiled. That there Ethel, our 
charwoman’s little girl, is a source of 
abiding jealousy in Laura, because 
Elaine has made rather a protégée of her. 

“Laura! ’’ said Elaine, and I noticed 
her cheeks were pink with indignation, 
“T’m surprised at you. You ought to 
know by this time that Ethel is per- 
fectly honest.” 

“Well, the hat ain’t there, ’m,’”’ was 
still Laura’s stubborn response ; and 
when we had searched the bedrooms 
and my dressing-room, the bathroom, 
the linen cupboard and the boxroom, 
we were obliged to admit it. 

“TIs—is the H.H. too shabby ? 
Elaine asked, doubtfully. 

I was feeling ridiculously _light- 
hearted. “The H.H.,” I said, “can 
never be shabby while it is trimmed 
with roses from the days and stars 
from the nights of the Perfect Honey- 
moon.” 

“Oh, hush!” said Elaine, quiver- 
ingly, and dived for a hat-box. 

Never, I thought as we started, had 
the honeymoon hat looked as charming 
as now, when compared with the 
memory of the blue monstrosity, pro- 
videntially deceased. 

“You’ve surely touched it up a 
little ?”’ I asked. 

Elaine flushed. “I couldn’t bear,” 
she confessed, with adorable reluctance, 
“ to—lose it—altogether.”’ 

We walked to the Academy, and our 
way lay past the hat shop that had 
evolved the blue hat. I glanced 
casually at the window. Then I stopped 
with a jerk, and Elaine gasped. 

“ It’s—it,” I said, blankly. 

Elaine seemed to rouse herself from 
a sort of stupor. ‘“‘ Unless—you know, 
Phil, they sometimes trim two alike.” 

I detected in this a generous impulse 
to shield that there Ethel. 

“Not when they charge five—that 
is, not when they’re first-class hat 
shops,” I said. ‘‘ Look here, dearest, 
if Ethel’s done it, it may be her mother 
who——” 


” 
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Elaine started. ‘“‘ Phil, I assure you 
they are honest!” 

I was considering. “‘ There’s another 
point,” I said. ‘‘ Even if they aren't, 
it’s absurd to suppose a shop of this 
standing would dream of buying back 
a hat from ; 

“Of course they wouldn’t!”’ cried 
Elaine with relief, and gave my arm 
a little tug. 

“But let’s just go in and solve the 
puzzle,’ I expostulated, laughing, “ if 
only for the sake of that there Ethel’s 
character.” 

“Oh, no!” Elaine was suddenly 
between me and the door. “Oh, no, 
Phil!” And at last I got a glimmer- 
er 

“Elaine, it’s not a puzzle?” 

‘““N—o.” She cast tragic eyes at 
the hat. ‘‘ How was I to know we'd 
pass the shop, or—or that it would be 
in the window again if we did ? ” 

“IT don’t know,” I said, cheerfully. 
‘“‘ Seems to me a very good place for it.”’ 

“Then you didn’t really care for 
it? It—it was rather ii 

“A bounder,” I supplied, emphatic- 
ally. 

Elaine gave a sigh of satisfaction. 
“TI changed it,’’ she announced. 








I chuckled. ‘‘ Splendid! Where’s 
the one you changed it for ? ” 

“On,” said Elaine. 

‘““The—the honeymoon hat?” I 


asked, doubtfully. 
“A new one. 
a copy.” 

We walked on slowly. “ Elaine! 
You’ve done that—to spare my feelings 

had two hats exactly alike ? ” 

“Oh, well,” Elaine’s smile was more 
crumpled than ever, “ perhaps not alto- 
gether to spare your feelings. Perhaps 
I couldn’t do without roses from the 
days and stars from the nights——’”’ 

“Oh,” I said, with a pang, “ if only 
it weren’t over! ”’ 

“Ts it ?”’ she asked, demurely. 

“ Tsn’t it?” 

‘““A honeymoon,” answered Elaine; 
with soft conviction, “lasts just as 
long as you don’t ask the nightingale 
to—to come in and catch mice.” 

That’s the way Elaine keeps the 
Unalogue. 


I sent the old one as 
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THE 


HOMELESS RICH. 


LIFE IN A FASHIONABLE LONDON HOTEL, 
BY MRS. JOHN VAN VORST. 


ILLUSTRATED BY LEWIS BAUMER. 
UT money in thy purse ! 
P The old adage upon which 
the modern world seems now to 
revolve is particularly apt advice for 
anyone about to take up his abode in 
a big London hotel during the seasons 
either winter or summer. He can 
have a splendid time, no end of 
gorgeous fun, but unless his pockets 
are stuffed with gold he might as weli 
stop at home—that is, if he have a 
home. 

Aye, there’s the rub ! 

The rich, the very rich, have made a 
world for themselves. It is a brilliant, 
flashing world of outward magnificence, 
of perfected mechanisms, of electrical 
contrivances, of marble colonnades, of 


hothouse plants, of iron grilles, of gilt 


and tapestry. But the hearth is a 
public hearth, a general foyer, steam- 
heated, and from which, long since, the 
last spark of intimacy has _ flown 
upward. 

Yet it satisfies. 

Not London only, but every great 
city in Europe has its huge extravagant 
hotels, outrageously palatial, crowded 
with the homeless rich, chiefly the 
homeless rich Americans. Their pocket 
money, it would seem, pouring, 
unhampered by hereditary obligations, 
into their opulent laps, has set a 
reckless pace for the world at large. 
Many of them are, as they put it, 
“ beautifying homes,” but still more 
are “‘ wedded to hotel life.” It is to 
their collective budgets, pooled to- 
gether, that we owe the possibility of 
being able—if we can pay for it—to 
lodge in London like a king. 

And what do we have to pay for it ? 

‘“ Excuse me, sir,” said the porter to 
a visitor departing after a night spent 
in one of these big hotels, ‘ you have 
dropped your pocket book.” 

The visitor smiled sadly. 


“It’s of little consequence. There’s 
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nothing left in it. I’ve just paid my 
bill! ”’ 

Now, however astounding this item 
of the bill may be, it is a mere detail 
when the accessories are considered. 
No doubt you must have your five 
pound note ready if you wish merely 
to lunch, dine and spend the night in 
one of the Mayfair hostelries. No 
doubt if you are accompanied by your 
family and wish several bed-rooms and 
a drawing-room, your bill, without 
food, will run up to fifteen or twenty 
guineas a day. No doubt, if you area 
bon viveur and like to offer to several 
friends a palatable dinner with goodish 
wines, you must say farewell to a 
cluster of notes—three for the dinner 
when there are six or eight at table ; 
and for the waiters four golden guineas, 
if you chance to find generosity con- 
sistent with your notions of economy. 
Which word of doubt we cast in, in 
passing, because there is so much to be 
said on the subject, though, for the 
moment, the interesting expenses are 
those made on self on luxurious, 
pleasure-loving self that goes to a Lon- 
don hotel in the season’s rush. 

A half-hour spent in one of these 
hotel corridors—vanity alleys, as some- 
one has dubbed them—gives a notion 
of how exceedingly exacting are the 
demands of the rich. In the case 
of the lady, her person must be 
draped with jewels like the fetish of 
some ecstatic faith. She must have a 
pearl necklace, cela va sans dire, and a 
plastron of diamonds on her breast, 
and pendants of priceless setting in her 
ears, and on her fingers stones of the 
purest water. She must, if she be 
“well turned out,” represent in sober 
jewellery some ten to twenty thousand 
pounds, 

The subject of bijoux appeals to her. 
She discusses it with her fair friends, 
and, if you are sitting near enough in 
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the hotel corridor, you may pick up 
such fragments of conversation as the 
following. 

“ How difficult,” says the rich woman 
stopping in the hotel, “ to take care of 
one’s jewels.” 

She turns to the lady who is having 
tea with her, and who chances to be a 
great lady with a great name but much 
diminished fortune. . . . Toying with 
the rope of diamonds that flashes in the 
folds of her exquisite gown, the mil- 
lionaire says : 

“ Now, my dear, for example, what 
do you do in summer with your winter 
jewels ? ” / 

“T wear 7,” answers the 
with a shrug of her shoulders. 

An odour of costliness is exhaled 
from the rich personality. As she 
passes by we are impressed with one 
thing only—the expense of it all. 

“Who is that standing over there 
by the door ?’”’ someone asks in the hotel 
vestibule. 

The response comes promptly : 

“It’s a Doucet dress and a Reboux 
hat. I don’t know her name.” 

Doubtless the anonymous wearer 
of such splendid apparel which has 
cost, gown and bonnet alone, some 
sixty odd pounds, is one of the homeless 
rich Americans ; and statistics tell us 
that over a hundred women in New 
York spend on their clothes six thou- 
sand pounds a year, while those whose 
dressmakers’ and milliners’ bills vary 
from one to three thousand pounds are 
too numerous to be counted. 

So she makes herself ostentatiously 
felt though her name is yet unknown. 
Curiosity about her leads to investi- 


other 


gation. Where did she come from ? 
How did she get so much money ? No 
one can tell. The habitués of the 


neighbourhood where she takes up her 
abode, when she consents to buy a 
house, have no inkling to her origin. 
In desperation they address themselves 
to the ashman. He appears content, 
but still is vague : 

“T can’t tell you who she is,” he 
declares, “but her swil/ is magnifi- 
cent ! ”’ 

Just 
elements 


of the 
The 


here lies one 
of waste. 


great 
ever- 
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increasing mania among fashionable 
women for being thin, very thin, is 
deplorable in its useless extravagance. 

“The real secret for losing flesh,” 
remarked one of the skeleton adepts, 
‘is to come to the table without any 
appetite and to go away hungry.” 

Yet the dinner must be ordered as of 
old. The maitre d’ hotel must make out 
his menu just as elaborately as ever 
result : ““ magnificent swill.”’ 

Ah me! And those who, in the 
slums, overworked and underpaid, are 
dying, courageously dying of the “‘ slow 
hunger ”’ ! 

Not long ago we watched a little 
slum couple as they swung their flut- 
tering rags along one of the gay London 
roads near the hotel district. Some- 
thing between the stunted grown-up 
and the old child; their poverty had 
made of them appealing specimens. 
The boy, who carried a heavily laden 
basket on one arm, had the other 
clasped lovingly around the shoulders 
of his dear friend. He was telling her 
some story as they walked on in the 
swift rhythm of those whose hearts 
beat alike ; some story, no doubt, of 
time-worn injustice once more sub- 
mitted for feminine tenderness to 
console. 

Suddenly, there in the middle of the 
sidewalk, oh, sweet surprise ! 

Some passing vendor, turning too 
hastily, had let fall from his stores a 
strawberry. One strawberry ! 

The boy seized upon it eagerly. He 
caught it up with a single stroke. 
Then, replacing his arm about the 
shoulders of his little friend, he gave 
her the “first bite.” A fresh smile 
on their hungry lips, stained scarlet by 
the dusty strawberry ; they passed on. 


When I got back to the hotel 
where I was staying my friend 
showed me some handkerchiefs she 


had had made to order. The mon- 
ogram was fine, unquestionably ; the 
material original. The handkerchiefs 
cost one guinea each. 

“Only,” my friend said, “as they 
wove the tissue expressly for me, I had 
to buy twelve dozen of them.” 

One hundred and forty-four pounds 
for handkerchiefs ! 
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Those who have chiefly contributed 
to making the London hotels so splen- 
did and so expensive have, as it may 
be observed, rather abnormal ideas on 
matters of luxury. 

We ventured to ask one rich 
lady if she did not find it annoying to 
keep her children’s white shoes clean 
in London. 

“ T used to have no end of trouble,” 
she beamed cheerfully, “ until I in- 
vented a little scheme of my own. I 
simply buy them a new pair of shoes 
every day.” 

Extravagance, however, is not abso- 
lutely de rigueur. In Bloomsbury, for 
example, there are excellent hotels, and 
plenty of them, where one can live 
comfortably for very reasonable rates. 
But these have always existed, and it 
is novelty which appeals to us, the 
novelty of these public palaces where 
the rich spend millions yearly having a 
“ good time.”’ 

In one of these grand London dining 
rooms where the simplest lunch, with- 
out wine, costs from twelve to fifteen 
shillings per head, and a dinner double 
that amount, the maitre dhétel was 
given a key to the situation by a child. 
To his surprise he saw a little girl, 
about seven years old, take her place 
alone at table and prepare to order her 
dinner. Having made some allusion to 
her solitude, he suggested that she wait 
for her parents. 

“They’re not coming,” she replied 
with American independence.“ I 
guess you'd better serve me my 
dinner. I’ve got the money to pay for 
x" 

The money to pay for it! 

Alas, for a long time it has been 
known that nothing a woman wants 
ever seems expensive to her. A few 
items gleaned from hotel offices where 
bills have been paid for the feminine 
residents give some idea—two hundred 
pounds for a single tablecloth, one 
thousand pounds for a parasol, both, 
of course, elaborately ornamented with 
real lace ; six guineas for a dog’s coat 
trimmed with ermine; forty guineas 
for three pieces of ‘‘ lingerie.’”” Perhaps 
the most reckless of all these dashes into 
the Arabian Night world was an order 
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for stockings given by a lady to a mer- 
chant, from whom the fabulous story 
comes directly to us. 

“They must be fine enough to pass, 
both at once, through my wedding 
ring,’ she declared. 

A workman was found sufficiently 
skilled. The stockings were woven as 
fine as cobwebs. The bill was paid— 
four hundred and eighty pounds the 
dozen. 

Only, alas, while the lady, installed 
in some great hotel drawing-room, was 
showing her pretty ankles clad in their 
diaphanous covering of silk, the man 
who made the stockings had gone 
blind, quite, quite blind. 

Would she have cared if she had 
known it ? 

No doubt. But perhaps she might 
have protested—such protestations 
have been heard—that this man was a 
poor man, that it would have been 
worse to die of starvation than to sim- 
ply lose one’s sight, that at least she 
had given him employment. 

This is the well-worn peg upon which 
hang the flimsy excuses of self-indul- 
gence. As a matter of fact the giving 
of employment to poor labourers 
scarcely depends upon a sudden, in- 
dividual longing for some additional 
and preposterous luxury. The laws ot 
supply and demand do not so rapidly 
affect the working classes. The army 
of seamstresses employed by dress- 
makers work as hard as they can, in 
all seasons, for their meagre pay. When 
the “‘rush’’ comes they work harder, 
faster, longer each day, but in the 
natural course of events they are not 
paid any more. 

If the injustice of this system seem 
flagrant, it will be admitted that a 
scale of wages adjusted to my lady’s 
caprices in ordering would end in 
general ruin. Suppose a rich hostess, 
with social ambitions, who is giving a 
party she wishes to make the most beau- 
tiful of the year. She sends for the 
florist. With him she plans for some 
rare and splendid decoration, the esti- 
mate for which mounts up to a thousand 
pounds. Such important orders are 
not frequent, but they are sometimes 
given. Yet one can scarcely imagine 

















the elated florist rushing back to the 
greenhouses, calling his gardeners and 
employees, and joyously proclaiming : 

“T’ve got a thousand pound order. 
You're all to have your wages raised 
at once!” 

On the contrary, there is something 
particularly poignant in the additional 
effort made by the poor who toil, when 
an especial pleasure is prepared by the 
rich, 

Nor would a morbid attitude be pre- 
ferable. To perceive through the bril- 
liant lights, the fragrant, perfumed air 
of a bower-like ball-room, a group of 
pale-faced poor who have made ready 
the /éte, those poor who, as one of them 
expressed it, earn “‘ too much to die 
and never enough to live ’’—this would 
be to renounce henceforth all enter- 
taining, to cause anarchy in the in- 
dustries of luxury. Between blindness 
and second sight, though there may be 
a happy vision of justice perceptible 
to those who are willing to take 
trouble. 

For it means taking trouble. 

No one would wish the rich to spend 
less on themselves, but only a little 
more on the poor... That’s all. 
And if money seems lacking to make 
feasible both enterprises, then they 
might adopt the Japanese custom of 
placing in the household a “ restraint 
box.”” The name is puritanical. Note, 
though, that it might be worse—there 
is no question here of deprivation or 
renunciation. The fortunate man is to 
have all his fortune entitles him to ; 
the fortunate woman is to indulge all 
her fantasies; only, for example, in- 
stead of ordering stockings at forty 
pounds a pair, she is to choose a simpler 
model at thirty, and the difference is to 
be put into the magic-box. Magic, 
because in no time, if these principles 
be faithfully applied, it fills to over- 
flowing, and the contents, carried into 
some poor home, bring that “ extra 
penny ”’ which has saved many a soul 
from despair. 

“Oh, but the dangers of indiscri- 
minate charity ! ”’ 

This cry is started again and again, 
and often enough by the wealthy them- 
selves. They forget that charity means 
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also love. Without the impulse to fol- 
low this first law of love the soul 
stagnates. To love means to know, 
and this, as we say, means active solici- 
tude. If, indeed, charity have some- 
times the air of being “ indiscrimi- 
nate,” it is surely the sort which has 
been prompted not by love, not by 
knowledge, but by a grim sense of 
obligation. The other kind of giving 
is always safe, always wise—the per- 
sonal donation made with a desire to 
rescue some especial individual. This 
does not mean helping a great number 
of people ; it means saving completely 
a few. It means also patience, vigi- 
lance, contact, constant contact with 
the poor themselves. 

“Tf there be a beggar within a 


stone’s throw of your house and you 


ignore it, you are culpable.’ It was 
Saint Vincent de Paul who said this. 
Only, unfortunately, in thought and in 
reality, morally and materially, there 
is more than one stone’s throw be- 
tween the West End hotels and the 
London slums. 

Of their paradoxical juxtaposition 
the two following accounts give a 
slight idea. One is the itemised bill of 
expenses charged in a single day to two 
people who are having a “ good time ”’ 
in a London hotel. The other repre- 
sents the output during a week for 
eight children taken from the slums for 
a holiday at the seashore. Presented 
thus, side by side, the shock of contact 
may send a few pennies rattling into 
somebody’s magic box of restraint. 

The fashionable London hotel bill, 
astounding as it may appear, is not, 
however, the proprietor affirms, at all 
unusual. Many of the guests to smart 
hostelries spend daily in this manner 
for eating, drinking and sleeping. 

The modest account of the fresh-air 
colony, on the other hand, if reckoned 
by the day, would be a mere tangle of 
threepenny bits. Even the weekly 
account is none too impressive. The 
children are poor of the poor, and the 
matron, herself the mother of one of 
them, has learned in a long tussle with 
poverty the extreme economy which 
makes each farthing bring out its full 
value. Here is her seven days’ list of 
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expenses for herself and the eight ein Brought forward... {15 3 0 
. ‘ inner : 

children : Four dinners 5 12 oO 

f£ s. d. Bottle Mouton .. r 490 

Rent zr 320 Bottle Clicquot I oO 

Meat o 8 o Four cocktails .. o ¢ 0 

Milk oe ° ee oe ° oO 8 oO Liqueurs te am oO 6 oO 

Vegetables, groceries a aa @ &S iieicmiea 
Eggs o 6 0 Total dinner .. £8 9 0 8 9 oO 
Coal .. © I 0O- Flowers for dinner .. “a . £ 2 2 
Washing o 3 0° Cigars a in - o- 2 2 
Bread o F. © sl eaieeisanuas 
— Total for day .. a £25 2 0 

43 Oo Oo 


The hotel bill for one day reads as 


follows : 


Apartment ‘a os sn 
Breakfast for two : food and drink in a single day. Even 
Coffee, rolls 7 ee these excellent hotel clients must have 
Fish © 5 0 an ironical smile at the corners of their 
Eggs o 2 0 mouths when they pray for their 
Cold meat - 4 * “daily bread” . . . Give us this day 
Strawberries os Oo 5 oO = ° 
: our daily appetite would be more to 
Total breakfast ft © © J © O the point ? 
Two bottles mineral water a a Thus embedded in gold the plea- 
Eeeoahh : sures of life inevitably become unreal. 
Ee ne sii ral The monotony of a home palls. Ex- 
Bottle Moselle .. os ey a citement is the thing craved for, con- 
Bottle Brut Be : 6 0 stant excitement, freedom from obli- 
Four cocktails .. 0 5 0 gations, an atmosphere of festivity, 
a 16 0060.0. created by ruthless expenditure and 
me __.___ which can be nowhere so well obtained 
Carried forward .. £15 3 © as ina fashionable London hotel. 
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To work up to this sort of a “ good 
time”’ implies training, experience. 
No four ordinary people, called upon 
; off-hand, would undertake the task of 
8 o o consuming seventeen guineas’ worth of 





THE SECRET OF THE ROAD. 


HICH way does the road yo ? 
Up and down 


From the valley to the hill’s crown, 

Athwart the woods that lie behind 
Like a silver ribbon blown by the wind 

And through the green 

Where geese are seen, 
And past the grey mill with its peeping panes, 
And the long honeysuckled lanes ; 
And down, and on, and up the spinney’s rise 
Till it creeps into the skies. 


If I should start, and walk the livelong day, 

Watching wonderingly all the way, 

Till all familiar things had travelled by— 

And the stars had fall’n into the sky— 

I should not find that which the wind finds at his will : 
The secret of the road—it stretches farther, farther still. 
AGNES GROZIER HERBERTSON. 
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MR. FRESHLEIGH witt KNow BETTER NEXT Time 
THAN To CAU A MEETING IN THE POTATO MARKET 


THE PLEASANT CUSTOM OF 
CANVASSING 1S THE MEANS 
OF ESTABLISHING A SPIRIT 
OF MUTUAL HELPFULNESS 
AND SYMPaTHY BETWEEN 
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The Survivors of the “Island Queen.” 


By CLARENCE HERBERT NEW, 


S the first grevness dimmed the 
A stars of the tropic night, one of 
the figures stirred upon the 
floating wreckage. The two sections 
of heavy planking, held loosely 
together by a short wire rope, had 
covered the fore-hatch—and had just 
enough buovancy to keep the men out 
of water, though they were frequently 
awash as they poised for a second upon 
the crest of a great mother-wave before 
sliding over and down into a trough, 


black and apparently bottomless. The 
vast hills of water were such as one 
sees on the Pacific after five or six 
days of heavy blow — ‘deep sea 
waves ’’ which, mountainous as they 
were, counted as scarcely more than 


ripples over the five perpendicular 
miles of depth below them. 
When the glow reddened ta the east, 


Creighton saw the reflection of it upon 
the top of the great billow they were 


slowly climbing, and raised his head to 
saiff the freshness in the morning air. 
Presently, he sat up and watched the 
sun as it came dazzlingly- above the 
horizon. Then, the light woke the 
other man—he was only a boy of 
twenty-three, but with the muscles and 
build of an athlete—and he raised him- 
self upon his elbow, with an expres- 
sion of slowly-comprehending horror : 
* Heavens! What an ending toa 
fellow’s life! ’’ 

Creighton looked down at him in 
surprised, though patient, disgust. 

‘Say, what’s the matter with you, 
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anyway, Goodwin? You're only half- 
awake, and it’s as beautiful a morning 
as any one could wish-—but you talk 
as if vou were going to be hanged.”’ 

The voung fellow gave a long, de- 
spairing glance around, from the crest 
of the next wave, and groaned. 

‘*“QOh, what's the use, Creighton? 
We're just barely afloat on some 
planks in the middle of the Pacific 
Ocean, without a ship in sight, and no 
chance of seeing oné. We haven't 
a drop of water nor a crumb to eat— 
not even an oar to help us along. By 
to-morrow—if we're alive then—vyou’ll 
be looking at me and I at you, like— 
you know-——each wondering how long 
raw flesh and blood will—gr-r-r-r-! 
It makes me crazy to think of it. I’m 
going to end it—in a little while—just 


I « 


as soon as ‘an get my nerve up. 
After’ it’s all over—you'’re—vyou’'re 
welcome to—ugh! If—if it doesn’t 
sink. I guess I’ve—got nerve enough 


to dic.”’ 
‘“*H’mph! That’s a devil of a poor 

kind of nerve to have! Most any 

crazy fool’s got much that. 


What you need, boy, is the nerve to 


as as 


live. It’s usually men who have that 
kind. You were telling me about that 
football game with Yale, when we 


were on the ship—it must have been a 
corking game, the way you described 
it. You had plenty sand then 

what's of it? Tunny, how 
you kids talk of chucking it up, as if 
life wasn't worth anything! When 


ol 
become 


4 
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you know life, you'll hang on with 
your last tooth—with the last breath 
you've got. Now, suppose I have a 
look around and see if there’s anything 
doing. It’s pretty hazy yet, off to 
west’ard—but—wait a bit——’’ (Get- 
ting on to his feet, Creighton balanced 
himself upon the heaving wreckage as 
easily as if he had a solid deck under 
him, and, shading his eves from the 
slare of the sun, looked inet 
around the horizon when the next wave 
lifted th ‘“Narvy a ship or even a 
smudge—but—there’s 

' 


there! Leoks like 


searchins 
em. } 
something over 


another bit of 


wreckage. By Gedfrev ! There's a 
man on it! He's sitting up! There 
are two of them!’’ (Cupping his 


hands around his mouth, he sent a 
powerful shout across the water.) 
‘““Abov! Ahoy, there!" (Having 


nothing on but a gaudy suit of pyja- 
mas, he twisted himself out of the 
jacket, and waved it back and forth as 
hivh as he could reach. In a moment 
or two an answering shout came dis- 
tinctlv over the waves.) 

** Hulloo 
Critt’n?’’ 

‘* Sure thing ! Goodwin's here, too! 
Bully morning, ain't it!"’ (The an- 
swering shout distinct, but 
the disgust in it was recognisable.) 

‘* Hell !”’ 

‘* Say! 

a plank—anything you can navigate 
with ?”’ 

‘* There’s a bit o’ inch plank stickin’ 
oot from under tha stuff.’’ 

‘* Yank it loose! Break it in the 
middle. That'll give each of you a 
paddle. Come over here and let’s have 
a gabfest!”’ 

It hadn’t occurred to the other men 
that the drift of their wreckage might 
be controlled—it would have seemed a 
useless waste of strength if they had 
thought of it. But misery does like 
company, and the companionship 
seemed worth the effort—so they fol- 
lowed Creighton’s instructions, and in 
less than half an hour the two bits of 
flotsam were alongside. 

‘* Hae ye a bit to eat or drink, wi’ 


” 


veerself ! That vou, 


was less 


You fellows got an oar, or 


> 


ver 
' “Not vet—it's too early for break- 
fast, anyhow.’’ (He spoke as care- 
lessly as if he really expected to eat 
something before night.) ‘* Suppose 
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you're in the same fix. Who’s that 
with you, Mac ?’’ 


‘** Ye w'u’dna ken, wi’ that strionit 


rag on his face, would ye. It’ll be 
Devlin—the chap that's been down in 
the Colonies, buvin’ wool. Hle’s so 
main bad wi’ toothache thot he'll care 
naught whither he droons or not-—an’ 
I feexed him a bit wi’ tha tail o’ me 
shirt. Nae, we’ve nae proveesions, 
but I’ve a handfu’ o’ baccy in me 
rubber peoch—an’ me pipe. If one 
could moke now wi’oot a_ bit 
hire ay 


‘* Sure thing! A smoke’ll do us all 


good. Load up the pipe, and pass her 


rey 
Over. ‘ 

“Ve've nae tha look of a mon wi’ 
matches aboot yve—sittin’ yon, in- 
dacently, in ve’ pelt." 

 Sgaer."” You're right. But I've 
something quite as good. I’ve a belt 
around my waist with a few handv 
things—a burning-glass, needles and 


thread, c¢ fish-hooks, and a 
good knife. They don’t take up much 
room, and | haven't travelled without 
them vear. I’ve met up 
with times when they were worth more 
than all the gold a belt would carry.”’ 

The sun was yet rather low to draw 
a spark from it readily, but after re- 
peated and patient trials Creighton 
‘1 in getting the pipe going. 
\fter a few luxurious puffs he passed 
it to Goedwin, who, in turn, handed it 
back to MacAllister. The tobacco and 
the contagious influence of Creighton’s 
cheerfulness heartened them up a little, 
though, as far as they could see, their 
position was as hopeless as ever. Pre- 
sently MacAllister casually observed : 

‘* 1 suppose ye'll be trvin’ for a bit 
o’ fesh noo, an’ cookin’ thim for us in 
polka-dots wi’ tha dinky little glawss, 
whin tha sun gets a bit higher?’’ 

‘* Shouldn’t wonder. But I’m wait- 
ing for that haze to clear away—over 
to west’ard.’’ 

‘* Faith! I hadna thocht ’twas een- 
terferin’ wi’ me appetite much, but 
we'll be waitin’, if it troubles ye.’’ 

‘“H’mph! We were in_ latitude 
‘ten-north’ at noon yesterday, and a 
little east of the hundred and seventy- 
eighth meridian—I got the sun myself, 
and worked up the reckoning to see 
how nearly it tallied with the Old 
Man’s. 


INpPASs, 


for many a 
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suce ed 


\llowing for the approximate 




















run from noon to the time of the ex- 
plosion, we shouldn’t be very far to 
the east’ard of a coral island that I 
noticed on the chart—and the North 
Equatorial current sets toward it about 
two or three knots. With this sea 
running, I should say nearer five than 
three.”’ (There was an expression of 
hopeful relief upon the other faces—but 
after thinking’ it little, their 
chances didn’t appear any tco good, at 
that. ) 

‘* An’ how 
be, now?’”’ 

** Merely an atoll, I should sav—but 
don’t let that bother you. Let’s find 
our island, first. If we don't sight it 
in an hour or so, we'd better navigate 


over a 


much of an island’ll ut 


ree 
this wreckage to the s’uth’ard—we 
may have run beyond it. The air’s 
getting a bit clearer, over there. I'll 


have a look.’’ 

Getting on to his feet, Creighton 
shaded his eves and examined the hori- 
zon, to the westward; the others 
watching his face with a pretty clear 
realisation that what they saw upon it 
might amount to a verdict of life or 
death—though he had partly succeeded 
in imbuing them with his own spirit of 
resistance. It was only as they rose 
upon the crests of the waves that he 
was able to get anything like a distant 
view—and as the time passed, they 
began to lose hope. But after perhaps 
twenty minutes he remarked, as 
quietly as if he had been figuring upon 
a certainty all the time :— 

‘* There she is, bovs. I can make 
out three or four clumps of palm trees, 
and there’s something behind them 
that looks like quite a grove—or else a 
little higher ground. Steady, now! ”’ 
as they all sprang up excitedly to look. 
‘* This stuff hasn’t buoyancy enough to 
stand any cake-walking—you’ll be 
overboard, if you don’t watch out! 
One at atime! I didn’t know but we 
might have to do some paddling to hit 
the blooming thing—but the current 
seems.to be setting us plumb on to the 
beach. Now the question is, how 
many of us are strong swimmers? I’m 
pretty good, and I reckon Goodwin is, 
from the build of him. How about 
you, Mac?’’ 

‘Nawthin’ dooin’. I c’u’dna keep 
afloot twa meenutes, I’m thinkin’.’’ 

‘* Well, then, Bub and I will each 
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take one of vou. 
smothered, 


Even if vou get half- 
you'll have to float on 
vour backs and keep still. The water’l! 
break thirty or fortv feet high on th 
reef, and we'll have to keep clear of 
this wreckage or it’ll pound the life out 
of us.”’ 

lor the next hour 
said. They were all 
gradually-approaching 


there little 

watching the 
shore, and as 
the roar of the breakers grew louder, 


Was 


two of the four doubted very much if 
they would ever 
alive. 


get through them 
Guessing what was in their 
Creighton said, just before the 
crucial moment : 
fue Now, 


question ol 


minds, 


look here, fellows, it isn‘t a 
whether we un cet 
We've got 
to! Never mind what’s coming after- 
wards—we'll tackle that later. If we 
don't get on to that island, it’s over 

hundred miles to the Marshall 
group, and about sixteen hundred to 
Honolulu. Hold your breath 
minutes than the 
second vou think vou can hold it 
we'll get in, somehow.”’ 

As it thev did get there. 
None of the four will ever forget the 
either. 
were 


through that mess or not. 


seven 


about 
last 
and 


three longer 





proved, 


experience, Creighton and 
completely exhausted 
by the time they had dragged the 
senseless bodies of the others beyond 
the water-line on the beach—but as 
soon as they could get their breath, the 
Adventurer’ went systematically to 
work getting the water out of their 
lungs and producing artificial respira- 
tion. Had it been left to the younger 
man, they never would have regained 
consciousness. 

At last, when the Engineer and the 
Commercial Man opened their eyes and 
lay in the warm sand recovering their 
strength, Creighton refilled the famil\ 
pipe and puffed for a while in tired 
contentment. Fortunately, the En- 
gineer’s tobacco pouch was a large 
one, and had been well filled. When 
he had rested a while, he lazily got up. 

‘*Well—how about lunch? It’s 
rather late for breakfast, but I reckon 
something to eat would do you chaps a 
lot of good.”’ 

The humour of this remark didn’t 
seem to be as thoroughly appreciated 
as it might have been under other cir- 
Devlin’s toothache had 


Goodwin 


cumstances. 
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disappeared with his partial drowning, 
but his experience had left him with a 
rather short temper. 

‘*T'll take a little Maryland fried 
chicken for mine, Creighton, with eggs 
and potatoes on the side. Don’t be 
an ass! What are we going to eat? 
Those little specks at the top of the 
trees may be coconuts, though I never 
saw any just that shape, but they’re a 
hundred feet in the air, and the trees 
look as slippery as greased poles. 
Might as well be in the middle of the 
ocean, as far as any good they’ll do 
us!’’ (Creighton grinned disgustedly.) 

**And you’re what people call a 
* successful man’ when you’re at home 
in some big city, I suppose. I reckon 
vou make more money in a _ week 
than I could scrape together in a year. 
You’ve what I call a one-sided de- 
velopment. Shucks, man! What do 
vou suppose the good Lord ever gave 
you wits for? Any fool animal would 
have sense enough to look for some- 
thing to eat if he were hungry enough ! 
Blowed if Vl take the trouble to cook 
for such a lot of knockers! You'll eat 
this meal raw—that’s what you'll do. 
And you’ll ask me politely for the next 
one, too—if vou expect me to get it for 
you.”’ 

Stepping down to the 
looked about until he found a cluster 
of air-holes in it, and began to dig with 
a Clam-shell. In fifteen minutes he had 
unearthed a hundred or more small but 
tender clams, which the others opened 
and began to eat ravenously, stopping, 
when he cautioned them, only because 
they had come to place considerable 


wet sand, he 


reliance upon his all-around knowledge 
and experience. Then they loafed con- 
tentedly in the and 
why he kept occasionally 

himself. * It wasn’t more than half an 
hour before they knew. Their thirst, 
whetted by the saltness of the ciams, 
was becoming unendurable, and Dev- 
lin started to hunt about for a spring. 
But Creighton stopped him. 

been 


wondered 
smiling to 


sund, 


‘* You’ve wearing shoes all 
vour life, Devlin ; how far do vou sup- 
pose you'll get in bare feet, through 
that underbrush, before vou’ll be seri- 
\nother thing. We 


ANY Ona 


ously crippled ? 
don’t know whether 
else on the island or not, and it’s only 
common sense to keep together for 


there's 


MALL 
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safety. Now, you fellows want some- 
thing to drink, I suppose? All right, 
you shall have it in half an hour or so. 
In the meantime get together all the 
dry brush and driftwood you can find. 
We can’t depend on the sun every day, 
so we'd better keep a little fire going 
all the time.”’ 

Walking over to a clump of scrub- 
palms—which resembled palmettos— 
he cut and pulled from the short trunks 
a lot of reddish fibre, which grew in 
woven sheets, and, stripping a few 
veins from a fallen palm-leaf, tied it 
around his fect, sandal-fashion, the 
fibre, though soft, being exceedingly 
tough, and affording as much protec- 
tion as a thick-soled shoe. Then from 
the unopened leaves in the heart of the 
palmettos he quickly braided a wide 
band, with its ends joined so as to form 
a ring large enough to go around both 
his body and the average coconut 
tree, with room enough to brace his 
back against it some inches away from 
the trunk. 

After these simple preparations 
which thi watched in amazed 
interest—he placed the soles of his feet 
against one of the tallest trees ; and by 
hitching up the loop and hauling with 
hands, alternately, he walked up 
ninety feet of the hard slippery trunk 
in less than five minutes. Once perched 
securely upon the stems of the thirty- 
foot pinnate leaves, he cut a number 
of big coconuts and dropped them to 
the thirstv men below. It was not 
until he had descended and cut open 
one of the outer husks, however, that 
the other men knew how the nuts them- 
selves grew inside ; but they needed no 
prompting when it came to boring a 
couple of holes through the ‘‘ eves ”’ 
and sucking the delicious milk out of 
them. After their thirst had been satis- 
fied, MacAlister asked : 

‘*T say, Critt’n, suppose ve hadna 
tha coocoonuts aboot tha pless? What 
might ve be doin’ then?” 

‘For drinkables, you mean? Oh, 
with a bit of clay, some shells, and a 
fire, I we could distil salt 
water until it became palatable. But 
wherever you find vegetation as green 
as this, there’s fresh water to be had 
for the digging, if it isn’t on the sur- 
face in pools or springs. We ought to 
have a little more in the way of clothes 


others 


his 


se 


suppose 























—if the wind comes up it may be 
rather cool, to-night. But we can keep 
the fire going and burrow in the sand 
while we sleep—until we have time to 
make them. I should say our first job 
is to rig up a signal of distress. 
We're out of the steamer track—but 
one of the island schooners may sight 
us and run in.”’ 


‘Faith! . . . If we tied taegither 


everything we've’ on—in-cludin’ our 
panties—'twould be makin’ verra 


a mile distanee.’’ 


We'll keep 


little show at 


Right vou are, Mac. 


our ‘panties’ on, anvhow—for de- 
cencyv’s sake. We can do better than 
that.’’ 


Under his direction, they spent the 
afternoon braiding and weaving, from 
palmetto-fibre, a mat which 
measured twelve feet by twenty, when 


large 


finished—with a square of lighter fibre 
in the lower inside corner to represent 
a ‘‘union-down’’ signal of distress. 
This they suspended from an outrigger 
at the top of a solitary palm at the end 
of the point. 

Concerning their doings while the 
next few weeks slipped away it is 
hardly i detailed 
account. very one who has been 
shipwrecked knows all about it—and 
the ** stay-at-homes ”’ who haven’t are 
familiar with the standard authorities 
upon the subject. They built a com- 
fortable thatched with palm 
leaves, and when there appeared to be 
a disposition to loaf idly through the 
sunny days, Creighion invariably 


necessary to give a 


shack, 


long, 


had something to suggest in the way 





of occupation. It wasn’t anything 
vitally necessary, as a_rule—but 


enough to keep mind and body in good 
condition. He had once spent a 
month as fellow-prisoner with ten 
other idle men—sweepings of human- 
itv—in a foul stone building some- 


where in the Upper Soudan; and 
seldom cared to speak of the expe- 
rience. They were lounging after 
breakfast, one morning, upon the 
high ground before their shack— 


which commanded a wide view of the 
horizon—when Devlin voiced a 
thought which had been in the minds 
of all. 

a I suppose , figuring up our chances 
of being taken off by sume passing 
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ship, it isn’t at all unlikely that we 
may be here for years.”’ 

‘* Ave, mon—it’s no eemposseeble 
that ye'll be greyheaded befoor ye see 
the lawst o’ this bit 0’ sand an’ trees. 
But what’s the odds? If ye wair in 
ceevilised parrts, ye'd be workin’ 
twice as harrd for ve’r leevin’. Leave 
Critt’n alone, an’ he'll mak’ a king- 
doom or a raybublic oot o’ tha island 
hefoor he’s through wi't—won’t ye, 
Old One ?”’ 

* Well—that might be worth think- 
ing of. Say—look here, vou fellows! 
I] know what you're thinking about, 
and we might as well talk it over a bit. 
This is a pretty spot, here, and we 
mav casily make ourselves comfortable 

but it isn’t home. It isn’t a place 
where things move, and where one 
sees the big world marching on, day 
after day. I dare say vou’ve been 
wondcring why I’ve kept you so ever- 
lastingly curing those stacks of fish 
and turtle meat, after you’d learned 
all there was to know about preserv- 
ing such stuff. Well—it won't do to 
pull up and leave here until we've got 
provisions enough to last a couple of 
case lose our 
hearings.’’ The others looked at him 
in amazement. 

‘* Where will you get vour boat to 
leave in? . . . Telephone for it?” 

**Shucks! It wouldn't take more 
than a couple of days to bind a lot of 
coconut logs together, with a couple 
of outriggers, and weave a good big 
sail out of palm-leaf matting. The 
thing would be a little wet in a heavy 
sea but it would be unsinkable, and 
casily good for six or eight knots an 
hour. Devlin’s watch is all right— 
he's kept it going on Sydney time. 
It’s plenty good enough for rough 
longitude reckoning—and I could 
make some kind of a sextant out of 
wood and a bit of pearl shell that 
would give us latitude within thirty or 
forty miles. It’s only a question of 


months at sea, in we 


getting things——’’ He _ stopped 
abruptly, and slowly got up. Some- 


thing on the horizon had caught his 
** Fellows there's a bit 
And it seems 
little 


eve. 
of smudge, over vonder ! 
that—it’s getting a 


an) 


to me 
bigger 

They were on their feet in a second, 
looking searchingly in the direction he 
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pointed out. In half an hour the 
smudge was considerably larger ; they 


could make out the hull of a steamer 


under it. By noon it was within two 
or three miles of the beach, and had 
slewed round, broadside on, until they 
could see that, instead of coming from 
her funnel, the smoke was apparently 
rising from the fore-hatch. 

‘* By thunder, she’s afire! And 
abandoned, too! She's just been drilft- 
ing along with the current ever since 
we sighted her. I thought it was 
mighty funny she didn’t come in faster, 
or else steam along about her busi- 
ness.”’ 

** Aye, an’ she'll be fast ashoor by 
sundown, I’m thinking’.’’ 

‘* That’s just what she'll do, Mac, 
and we want her the worst way! 
Come on! All hands turn to and get 
a couple of those young trees down! 
Ill cut through the outside of them 
with my knife, and you can do the rest 
with big clam-shells. We may not get 
them ready in time, but, by jiminy, 
we've got to try, any way!”’ 

‘An’ what'll ye be doin’ wi’ 
twa logs, old chap?”’ 

‘* Lash ’em together, and shove off 
with the four of us straddle of them! 
There’s plenty of light driftwood on 
the beach to paddle with. One log 
would keep turning over with us, but 
two won't. And the sea’s almost as 
flat as the beach to-day, thank 
fortune.”’ 

The shell of the young trees proved 
softer than the larger ones, so they 
made better progress than they had 
anticipated ; but it was four o'clock 
when they got the logs in the water, 
and by that time the steamer was 
within a mile of the beach. As they 
paddled slowly but steadily toward her, 
MacAllister said : 

‘* Noo, what in the warrld is that 
boat doin’ oot in this parrt 0’ tha sea! 
Do ye no see by tha funnel marks o’ 
her that she’ll be one o’ ‘ Butterfield 
an’ Swire’s’ boats—‘ China Naviga- 
tion Comp’ny’?’’ (Creighton an- 
swered over his shoulder without miss- 
ing a stroke.) 

‘* That isn’t their house-flag at the 
main-peak, Mac. It’s a new one to 
me ; but, anyhow, she’s been chartered 
by other people, possibly to bring 
sugar from Honolulu to Sydney. If 


tha 
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she’s abandoned, we'll find the boat- 
tackles trailing in the water. Yes, I 
can see them now. The last man up 
had better make fast to these logs ; 
we may need them for something 
later.’’ 

He saw as they approached that the 
smoke pouring out of the fore-hatch 
appeared to be much thinner than 
when they had first. sighted her, but 
said nothing of this to the others until 


they began to lcok about for fire- 
buckets. 

‘* Never mind about the fire. I 
shouldn't wonder if it’s pretty well 


burned out by this time. Mac, hunt 
up a lead-line quick, and see if there’s 
any bottom out here! Unless we can 


stop her in a few minutes, we may 
spend a year or two admiring a 


stranded hulk from the beach !”’ 

Knowing where to look for such an 
article, MacAllister was taking sound- 
ings in less than two minutes. 

‘*No bottom at fifty fathoms, old 
chap !”’ 

‘That's about what I thought. 
We're so near the ‘ Campbell Deep ’ 
that the bottom drops like a preci- 
pice !’ 

Here Goodwin had what he con- 
sidered a common-sense idea, and was 
mentally contemptuous at the others 
for not seeing it: 

*“T say, Creighton ’’ (he meant to 
be a little sarcastic) ‘‘ we might start 
the engines, you know, and run her 
away from the shore a bit.”’ 


Creighton was thinking busily— 
shouldering the responsibility, as 


usual—-and the expression upon his 
face was a long-suffering one. The 
boy had proved himself, in the past 
weeks, so young, so very young. 

** Not without steam, Bub, and that 
means two or three hours at least. 
We'll have to ‘let go’ where she is, 
Mac! With all the cable out we may 
catch something that'll hold her, 
though I should say there’s six fathom 
within a hundred vards of the beach. 
Come up on the fo’c’sle-head, you fel- 
lows, and bear a hand with the 
anchors! Get capstan-bars from the 
rack !’’ 

As the anchors were both catted, in- 
board, it was no easy task for even the 
four to pry them over the side—but 


they accomplished it in a few minutes, 

















and let nearly the entire length of cable 
run out. “~hen—within five hundred 
yards of the reef the cable tautened, 
and she leisurely swung around with 
her stern to the shore. 

When they were the 
would hold her against anything short 
of a heavy sea, they climbed down 
into the engine-room. There had-been 
no time to examine anything in the 
deck-houses or below—but Creighton 
and the Engineer had guessed at what 


sure anchors 


they might find. The two younger 
men, on the contrary—giving no 


thought to the fact that ships are not 
abandoned in mid-ocean without some 
effort to save them 
thins 


y 
s 
} 


-were entirely un- 
s which require 
Lying in 
cvlinder-heads, 
lay the body of 
overalls—evidently 


prepared for 
strong nerves to look upon. 
a twisted heap by the 
on the 


upper grating, 
a man in greasy 
that of the Chief Engineer—with the 
skull crushed in by a 


heavy 


blow from a 


spanner, which lay near by. It 
until the thing had 
out on deck that thev could 
master their and trembling 

enough to descend. 
Everything below 
J‘ flisg JUL 


was not been 
carried 


nausea 


appeared to be in 
-the engines having 
lack of 
examination, 

raking 
to get the 
going. Leaving Devlin with him to 
help shovel coal, Creighton and Good- 
win went up to look through the deck- 
houses—but after one horrified glance 
into the officers’ mess-room, the Boy 
reeled out against the rail—half-faint- 
ing, and deathly sick. 


fairly good order 
presumably stopped for 
steam. So, alter a close 
MacAllister started them 
the furnaces in order 


out 


fires 


By the table, a revolver clutched in 
one hand, lay the body of the captain 
—its head so nearly severed that it 
had rolled around, facing backward-—— 
leaving—— (even Creighton’s iron 
nerves almost failed him at-the sight). 
At the other side of the room were the 
huddled bodies of three Chinamen— 
each having been killed by a- single 
shot through the heart or brain so 
quickly that a grinning hellishness had 
been petrified in the glazed and staring 
eveballs. The deck-planking resem- 
bled the floor of a slaughter-house. 

As Creighton backed out of the com- 
panion-way, dragging the 
body by its feet, the Boy 


captain's 
sank 


down 
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the deck—shuddering convul- 
sively. It would have been an easier 
task if MacAllister had been called 
from below to help him—but knowing 
the importance of getting up steam 
without delay, he finished the job un- 
aided—sluicing the decks with water 
and mopping them fairly clean after he 
had laid the captain’s body by that of 
the engineer, upon the covering of the 
main-hatch. The corpses of the 
Chinamen he dropped over the side— 
with a queer feeling in the pit of his 
stomach as he them dragged 
under water, accompanied by a gleam 


upon 


saw 


of swiftly-moving white bellies and 
fins. Only the splashing of the 
paddles had saved them from a like 


ate as they came out on the coconut 
nerve 


logs, and a moment’s loss of 
would have made a tragedy 
so he had carefully avoided any men- 


tion of the possibility. 


certain— 


the cap- 
tain’s room, he forced a few swallows 
down Goodwin's throat and told him 
to lie down on the fo’c’sle-head, where 
he would be at some distance from the 
horrid suggestions of the deck-house, 


l‘inding some brandy in 


until he pulled himself together. Then 
he carefully went over the ship’s 


papers—and climbing down into the 
after-hold, examined the cargo as far 
as possible with a lantern. | When he 
came on deck again it had been pitch 
dark for over an hour. Stepping 
along to the engine skylight, he could 
see the gleam of a lantern moving 
about below, and hailed MacdAllister : 
‘*‘ How’s the steam coming along, 
Mac? ”’ 
‘* Weel—we've aboot sixty p’und, 
Gie her an hoor mair.’’ 
Safety-valves in working order? ”’ 
‘* Ave—we’'ve lookit them oover.’’ 
‘* Well—you’ve pressure enough for 
the dynamo, now. Get steam on it, 
and let’s have some light. ‘As soon as 
you’ve ninety or a hundred pounds, 
put a few shovelfuls of ashes on your 
fires and bring Devlin up to the cap- 
tain’s room, abaft the wheel-house, for 
supper. Bub’s knocked out by what 
we found in the messroom, but I reckon 
he can eat something when you're 
ready ; and there’s enough work cut 
require considerable 


” 


noo. 


out tor us to 
figuring before we start in. 
While Creighton was below, looking 
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over the cargo, young Goodwin had 
been driftin:y into a peculiar frame of 
mind. Aided bv the few swallows of 
brandy, he had presently mustered 
strength enough to get on his feet, but 
the vivid recolicction of what he had 
seen kept his nerves in a very ragged 


condition. Several times, on the 
island, he had resented Creighton’s 
suggestions In a way which that ex- 


perienced individual laid to a cub sense 
of his own importance, fostered no 
doubt by a magnificent 
velopmenit—though he had 
prised at the streak of ugliness shown. 
And now the seemingiv callous way in 
which the soldier of fortune had 
dragged the bodies out of the bloody 


physical de- 


} 


peen SuUur- 


messroom filled the Boy's mind with 
ridiculous speculations as to what the 
man's previous lite had been. To 
Devlin and the Engineer, Creighton 
was a man of the world whose re- 
source and experience were assets of 
inestimable value. But to the Boy his 
unconventional point of view and wavs 
ot doing things seemed to indicate a 
lawless and criminal instinct. Most 
voungsters are broadened by their Uni- 
versity training, and become large- 
minded, but occasionally there are 
some who acquire a sense of their own 
importance out of all proportion to 
their actual worth. had 
proved himself one of the latter class. 

Full of morbid ideas and resentment 
at the tacit authority Creighton had 
taken upon himself, it occurred to him 
to look about for a weapon of 
kind, and he remembered that the cap- 
tain’s revolver had been laid upon the 
messroom table. Nothing but his petty 
dislike of Creighton gave him the nerve 
t» enter the room again, but he made 
a dive with his eves shut, and slipped 
the revolver inside his shirt as he went 
back to the fo’c’sle-head. Lacking 
both experience and forethought, it 
didn't occur to him to ‘‘break the 
weapon to see how many loaded cart- 
ridges remained in it. 

When thev got together in the cap- 
tain’s room, they found that Creighton 
had prepared an appetising meal from 
the abundant provisions in the galley 

even discovering a few bottles of ex- 
cellent burgundy and a box of cigars. 
They did justice to the supper, as only 
those can who have been deprived of 


Goodwin 


some 


MAI 
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civilised food for several weeks ; and 
it was not until they were smoking their 
cigars in comfort that he began to 
task before them. 

** he said, ** 


outline the 
y we've been talk- 
what we'd do and 
we'd like to go if we had a boat. 
Well, we Mebbe 
We've got a white elephant. The situa- 
tion this. We can run 
this steamer to a civilised port—after a 
fashion—if we make up our minds that 


Bovs, 
ing some «about 
where 
boat. 


have the 


is about like 


we must. But if one ot 
thinks it’s going to be a cinch, he’s got 
‘ he rpie " h , 
another gus I’m the only 
navigator in the crowd, and Mac its the 


“779% 
ails 


you 


ss comme. 


only engineer. Some one must 
shovel coal, and keep shovelling. 


have to stand watch and 

each 

hours’ 

“ll go to pieces 

anvwhere. The only way I can 
i ti 


Some one'll 
and 
or seven 


must get at least six 
sleep in the twentv- 
before w 


: } 
COCK, 


’ 


that three will have to be 


time, and bhe'ow 
shifting about every 
Ii] instruct 
TING and 


will show vou how to 


on duty all the one 


vetting his rest 
watch of four hours. bub 
and Wevlin m ste 
watch, and Mac 


oi the machinery and keep track of the 


keeoing 


water in the gauges. Being oniv a 
‘ single-screw compound,’ we can just 
about manage it; if she were ‘ triple- 
expansion,’ with more boilers and fur- 
too much for 

to keep his 


the job would be 
us. Keach of 


him, or 


naces, 
us will have 
we'll be in a worse 
position tha were on the island. 
I'm just mentioning these points in 
order that you may understand the sort 
kling.’’ 


wits about 
1 we 


of job we're ta 
Instead of putting him in a more 


reasonable frame of mind, the unaccus- 


tomed hearty meal and the wine he 
had taken only made Goodwin the 
more intractable. His father and his 


grandfather had, in their time, deve- 
loped a streak of yellow—which now 
cropped out in a surly growl. He was 
conscious of his physical strength, and 
was enough of a bully to count upon it. 

‘* Yuh! LT guess you won’t make a 


dirty stoker out of me if I know it, 
Tonv Creighton! One man’s as good 
as another here.”’ Creighton looked 


over at him with narrowing eyelids. 


‘*Doesn’t appeal to vou, eh? 
That’s too bad. You’ve got the 
strength to make a pretty husky 
































shoveller, Bub. Well—of course, if 
you prefer to have us leave you on the 
island, we’ll have to make the best 
gat,” 

‘*Oh, vou won't leave me on any 
old island! You'll navigate us back 
to civilisation—and you'll take orders 
from me, too! If guess I’m boss of 
this outfit now—and you'll do as | 
say ! If you call me ‘ Bub’ again, 
il drill vou! ”’ (He pulled the re- 
volver from inside his shirt and flour- 
ished it in a way that made Creighton 
grin, while the Commercial Man 
ducked, involuntarily.) 

‘““H’mph! I was just wondering 
what had become of that gun. Sit still, 
Mac! . . . Bub’s had a little too 
much wine—he’ll ke all right as soon 
as we understand each other. Why 
don’t you go ahead and shoot, Boy? 
; I won’t run. Guess perhaps 
vou’d better let me take that gun for 
a while—vou’re making Devlin ner- 
vous.’’ (Getting leisurely out of his 
chair, Creighton walked around the 
table—and though the Boy twice 
snapped the trigger, his wrist was 
caught in a vice-like grip before the 
weapon exploded, sending a bullet into 
the deck at his feet.) ‘* You should 
have noticed that three shots had been 
fired, Bub—and that | had turned the 
cylinder back on the ‘ empties ’ before 
leaving it on the table. Now—you 
can settle with Mac and Devlin as to 
what you're going to do.”’ (Mac- 
Allister was so mad that he fairly 
spluttered.) 

** Ah’m thinkin’ we'd best leave tha 
fule on von island—wi’ a bit 0’ rope’s- 
ead that'll teach him manners! What 
Sav ve, Devlin? ”’ 


é 
1 
f 


‘No use saving what J think while 
the idiot is in this condition—just 
Wait a minute!’ (He-started for 
the deck as he spoke. ) 

In a moment or 
with twe buckets of 
over the 


two he returned 
salt water from 
side—one of which he set 
down upon the table. The other he 
dashed with considerable force.straight 
into Goodwin's and when the 
big youngster sprang at him, crazily, 
he received the contents of the second 
bucket in the same wav. 


face- 


it sobered 


him, but there was murder in his face 
as he aimed a blow at Devlin’s head. 
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That gentleman, however, turned it 
aside with the ease of a practised 
boxer, and the two spasred about the 
cabin yntil the Boy was thoroughly 
winded—when Devlin caught him by 
the elbows and threw him into a 
chair. Knowing at last that he was 
no match for the. shorter man in 
skill, he staved there. After which, 
the other sat down and began to re- 
lieve his mind. 

‘I could have knocked you sense- 
less, Bub, in spite of vour size, but | 
didn’t want to be rude. You’ve been 
some ugly ever since we four came 
together, and it’s about time you sized 
yourself up a little. We've over- 
looked a good deal because you're 
only a boy—but this is a man’s game 
we're playing, and if there’s any pos- 
sibility of your showing a little com- 
mon sense, you'll never have a better 
chance. We can’t very well leave 
you on the island, even if we want to, 
because it would amount’ to murder. 
You appear to be one of the fools who 
thinks his education complete when 
he leaves school—vet if it hadn’t 
been for Creighton’s bully good head 

his experience and resource—we'd 
have died some weeks ago. That’s 
gospel truth, and you know it! If we 
kill you at all, it will be for mutiny. 
You tried to fire a loaded gun at the 
man in command Of this crowd, and 
according to all the rules I've ever 
‘ead, that gives us a legal right to 
you up to the * vard-arm,’ 
—whatever that may be. “We don't 
want to do it—we’d rather see you 
prove vourself fit to associate with 
real men... You say you'll take com- 
mand yourself. Suppose you tell us 
what vou think vour qualifications are 
for the job. For instance—could you 
navigate this ship? ”’ 


trine 
string 


(;oodwin was sullen, but the fact 
that MacAllister and Devlin had sided 
against him so promptly gave him 
something to think about. He had 
counted upon their resenting Creigh- 


fon's assumed leadership fully as 
much as himself. 
‘*Oh—I’m no dirty sailor. I’m a 


” 


gentleman ! 

**You’re an unlicked jackass and a 
liar, if you'll pardon my putting it 
semewhat plainly! Could you, if your 
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life depended on it, run those engines 
below unless some one stcod over you 
and told you exactly what to do?” 

** N-n-no. I’m 
mechanic either.’’ 

** Exactly! When it comes to most 
any: kind of a live man’s job, you’re 
pretty nearly deadwood! You’re——’’ 
(Here Creighton interrupted quietly.) 

‘“That’s enough, Devlin; you've 
got him going. Look here, Bub ; we 
four are going to remember this experi- 
ence for the rest of our lives. We're 
standing together in a game that we'll 
be proud of, and we want to remember 
you as one of us—a man who has 
earned the respect of other men. This 
ship is worth at least ten thousand 
dollars to each of us when we get her 
into port—possibly twenty thousand. 
A man by the name of Allardyce ap- 
pears to have chartered her in Shang- 
hai for a trading voyage among’ the 


not a greasy 


islands. He seems to have known the 
secret of some uninhabited atolls 
where he could get a rich cargo. ‘The 


forehold is filled with a lot of valuable 
guano, with conut 
fibre on top of it. 
was soaked when they took it aboard, 
slowness in 


several bales of c 


The log says this 


which accounts for its 
burning ; we'll sluice it down with the 
In the after-hold there 


hose presently. 
pearl-shell, 


are sacks and 
which are not entered upon the mani- 
fest. If Allardyce is living, I suppose 
he might legally put in a claim for it ; 
but he couldn't prove it, and he’s pro- 
bably dead. The crew seem to have 
been all Chinamen, who mutinied when 
the fire was discovered, forcing Allar- 
dyce and the Spanish mate to leave 
with them in the boats; there's no- 
thing left but the life-raft. The chances 
are that both of those men have been 
killed and eaten before this. We're 
entitled. to full salvage, and, in posses- 
sion without proof of ownership, to 
whatever cargo there which 
does not appear on the manifest, unless 
Allardyce turns up alive, in which case 
of course, all the cargo theoretically 
belongs to him. I think we'd better 
run toward Honolulu ; and, if it seems 
likely that we can hold out, keep 
straight on to ’Frisco, where we'll get 
better prices for everything.”’ 

When he had finished speaking, the 


sacks of 


may be 
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three smoked in silence, looking over 
at the Boy, who, with shifting glances 
except their faces, pre- 





anything 


‘ntly muttered : 
“Well, what do you want me to 
say ?”’ 
Not much of anything, Bub.” 


(Creighton spoke kindly and patiently.) 
‘Talk’s cheap. This is where you 
begin to make good, that’s all.’’ 

In the morning they: steamed cau- 
tiously around to the lee side of the 
island, opposite the lagoon, and, tak- 
ing the bodies of the captain and chief 


engineer ashore on the life-raft, buried 


them by the side of their shack. Then, 
gettinoe their stock of cured fish and 
turtle-meat aboard, they filled the 


water-tanks, and started on their long, 


eventful voyage to port. 

Much could be told of that voyage, 
of the days when they had to bank the 
fires and sleep-until they could again 
withstand the strain, of the endurance 
and pluck developed by each man of 
them. But all that is a story by itself. 


Eventually they steamed in through 


the Golden Gate, and when they had 
finally received the money for their sal- 
vage and pearl-shell they sat down to 


a farewell dinner in the Palace Hotel. 
There was little need to say much 

men who have lived are seldom given 
to meaningless words. Devlin and 
Goodwin were leaving that night for 
the Kast, and when it came to a final 
their comrades’ hands, a 
package was given to Creighton with 
instructions not to open it until the next 


grasp of 


‘day. 


Phere had been numerous attempts 
by the newspaper men to_ interview 
them, which they had evaded as far 
With little taste for such 
publicity, Creighton made up his mind 
to leave next morning by one of the 
coast steamers—MacdAllister 
panying him—and the first thing to 
catch their attention in the morning 
papers, as they settled themselves com- 
fortably upon the after-deck, was the 
reproduction of a photograph Goodwin 
had insisted upon their having taken in 
the rags they wore when they landed 


as possible. 


accom- 


on the island. The paper had given 
half a page to it, with a sensational 


account of their adventures, which bore 
all the ear-marks of an interview with 




















the Boy, and in which he appeared 
very much to advantage. Creighton’s 
lips curled a little as he read it : 
*“H’mph! Lucky we ducked when 
we did, Mac, or some of those fools 
would be making blooming heroes of 
us, and wrecking our digestions with 
fancy dinners. Bub got into the lime- 
light at last, didn’t he? Well, let’s 
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hope he may develop into a man some 
day ; he’s learned a few things that'll 
do him a heap of good if he doesn’t 
forget them.”’ 

When Creighton remembered to 
open his package he found in it a mag- 
nificent pocket chronometer, suitably 
engraved upon the inner case—a token 
of appreciation from the other. three. 


1O THE NEW YEAR. 


I have six candles on my birthday cake, 


All pink and blue, 


And set in flow’rs like little stars that make 


Me glad; and you 


Poor little Year, you are so young, you see, 
No one has brought you ev’n a cake for tea! 


I have six candles on my cake to-day, 


But never mind, 


All for yourself so that you'll never say 

You were neglected, little Year, you may 
Have a whole candle, then you’ll surely find 
That folk down here are, after all, most kind! 





AuGustTa HANCOCK. 








The Luck of the Warrochs. 


By NIMMO CHRISTIE, 


§ 


"QO the force has not quite left 
your arm yet, Angus, old fel- 
low ?”’ 

‘© Why should it ?’’? asked the white- 
bearded sword-smith, looking up with 
quick anger on his wrinkled face from 
the dirk on which he was working. 
“‘When my father’s years were twenty 
more than mine are, his was the best 
metal work from Cairngorm to far 
Cruachan.’’ 

‘‘ It fears me,’’ answered the young 
Chief of Clan Warroch, ** that we are 
not what our fathers were.’’ 

‘You say a thing that I would not 
care to have on my own _ tongue, 
though it has been said ere this. Your 
father’s doings will not soon be for- 
gotten.’’ 

**Meaning, Angus of the sharp 
tongue, that mine are little likely to be 
remembered? Well, maybe you are 
not far out.’’ There was a mingling 
of carelessness and sadness in the 
utterance. 

The swordsmith eyed his young 
chieftain—as comely a youth. as ever 
wore kilt and brogue—with the eve of 
loyalty and affectionate admiration. 
**You are a young man, Chief,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ with, [ hope, as all the clan 
hopes, a long life in front of you. That 
it will be a life filled with big deeds, 
and matter for songs by the winter 
fireside, who, remembering your line 
can doubt? If only——’’ the white- 
beard paused. 

‘*Come, Angus, out with it! The 
truth will harm none. If—you would 
say—if only I will forswear the wine- 
cup and the dice-box, and give myself 
to the time-honoured practice of harry- 
ing my neighbours ?”’ 

“It is true that the Macdonalds of 
Glen Rowan owe us a life or two,’’ 
said the swordsmith, grimly. 

**’That account is closed,’’ was the 


quick answer. ‘It is two hundred 
years since it was opened—opened by 
us, so the balance is just. 1 join no 


more in such feuds, senseless and end- 





less. Were there real cause now— 
were lands or ‘cattle in question, or a 
lady involved——”’ 

‘*The Lady Morna, for example ?”’ 

‘* Dotard, silence! You are indeed 
old) and_ foolish.’’ Vhe Chieftzin 
glanced uneasily towards the decor of 
the armoury, beyond which his friend 
Tullamore was awaiting him. That 
friend gave no sign that he had heard 
or was interested. Reassured, the 
Chief proceeded in a low, angry voice. 
**You have said more than enough, 
Angus, on matters which are no con- 
cern of yours. Here, however, is 
something which is your concern.’ 

Krom the scabbard hanging by his 
side the Chief drew a long blade ef 
glittering steel. With a practised hand 
and arm he made cuts and passes 
through the air in a= manner that 
showed the elasticity and temper of 
the metal. 

‘* The Luck !"* cried the swordsmith, 
his eves sparkling while he watched 
the periormance. 


‘The Luck indeed, so long as it is 
in capable hands,’? was the Chief's 
light comment. ‘* In any other it would 
be of small use despite the wonder- 
tales of old wives, male and female.’’ 

** And who shall contradict the men 
and women of experience 2"? asked the 
swordsmith. ‘No Scottish smith 
knows the secret of the steel that goes 
to the making of the Luck of the War- 
rochs; and a Scottish smith knows all 
that can be known of sword-metil. 
For a thousand years the Luck in the 
hands of the Chief of Clan Warroch 
has justifed its name. Woe to the 
Chief who uses any other weapon !"’ 

“That shall not I,’ said the light- 
minded youth, ‘‘ for though my faith 
in the legend of the Luck ind ifs mar- 
vellous origin is small, 1) know its 
metal is sound. That is all the luck 
a fair fighter need look for.’’ 

At that moment a voice came from 
the doorway. ‘‘ In the name of Bac- 
chus, Harry, when will vou have 
finished? Here, from overseas, is a 
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man more or less honest—an old ac- 
quaintance of mine, if 1 mistake not— 
who waits your pleasure.”’ 

‘*Giovanni the swordsmith, or I 
am no wizard,’’ exclaimed the Chief. 
‘* He is overdue. Enter, O Tullamore, 
and bring the little Milanese with you. 
Angus and he must know each other.”’ 

Tullamore entered—an elderly youth 
clad in well-cut, gracefully-worn gar- 
ments, more suitable to the king’s 
court at Stirling than the north side of 
the Grampians. His features were. 
regular and pleasant, but there was 
something secretive and cunning in the 
steel-blue eyes that forbade his being 
called handsome. He. was followed , by 
a dark-visaged man handicapped with 
a limp, whose blue-black hair and olive 
complexion proclaimed him from the 
far south of Europe. 

With knitted brows and contracted 
eves Angus stared at the second of the 
new comers, while the blood rushed to 
and glowed in it like a 
flame. The Chief's word ‘‘ sword- 
smith *’ stung him as an adder stings, 
so that his whole body quivered. In 


his face 


an undertone he repeated to himself, 
‘* Swordsmith !”’ 

‘* Nothing more and nothing’ less, 
ld fellow,’’ said the Chief—‘* sword- 
smith! You could not have a better 
man in your old brogues than = Crio- 


{ 


vanni; one, who for cunning metal- 
work is known from the lowlands ol! 


Holland to Sicily.”’ 
“Ay, and 
creditable,”’ 


other things less 
muttered Tullamore to 
himself, fingering his moustache. 
Phen,’ said Angus brokenly, “it 
would seem that my work is done.”’ 
“NOL SO,’ replied the Chief, 
vanni will find you many a task fit for 
dim eves and a shaking hand. But 
ask yoursell the your 
three months’ work on 
such as | with?” 


for 


** Gio- 


question Is 
this old blade 


\ hile 


speaking the Chief ran his finger along 


can bear 
the dull edge of the ‘* Luck.’ 

“Is it that it is not keen of edge?’ 
was the quick retort of Angus. ‘* A 


sword is not meant for the scraping of 


a man’s chin, nor to be used as a lady’s 
hbodkin. Your father—may his proud 
soul rest !—and his father before him 
had an arm as well as a sword. ‘They 
knew that an edge may be too keen if 


” 


it has to bite Pee I 
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“Enough said, Angus,’? broke in 
the Chief angrily. ‘* Spare me your 
ancient notions. If I know little else, 
I know what a sword should be. And 
so does your very good friend Gio- 
vanni.”’ 

The Italian bowed obsequiously in 
lop-sided fashion. 

‘Take the sword, Giovanni,’”’ pro- 
ceeded the Chief to the Italian, ‘‘ take 
the sword, and with the help of Saint 
Killan make it fit for a gentleman’s 
use. I? faith, it is neither suited for 
camp nor court as it is. Angus, who 
is buon uomo when you know his 
ways, will be your guide and friend 
till you can walk alone.’’ 


’ 


‘“That will Angus not be,” ex- 
claimed the white-bearded smith. in 
loud and passion-shaken tones. ‘I 


master—the 
No rat from 


have never had but one 
Chief of Clan Warroch. 

across shall ever say * Go’ or 
‘Come’ to me. My days with forge, 
hammer, and steel are ended; [ touch 


Seas 


the ‘Luck’ no more. May _ the 
Chief of Clan Warroch never rue the 
want of me!” With these words, 


Which sounded more like a prophecy of 
evil than a wish for its aversion,, the 
aged and wrathful swordsmith strode 
from the place. 


Il. 


Three davs later Giovanni was en- 
gaged in the armour smithy making 


2 
vood the shortcomings of his prede- 
cessor. Much needed to be done, for, 
in a dozen vears of slothiul ease and 


peace, damp and rust had been per- 
mitted to disfigure and injure targe 
and clavmore and skean-dhu. 

Phe weapon first calling for atten- 


tion was the Chief’s sword—-the 
famous ‘* Luck” of the Warrochs. 
Legend said that the Luck had been 


Certainly 
Perhaps 
the Spanish wark- 


forged on no mortal anvil. 


it was not of Scottish make. 


from one of 


it came 
shops once so celebrated for such war- 
material. 

Giovanni's dark eves twinkled with 
examined 

His eXe 
perience assured him that here was no 
gimerack brand certain to betray the 
trust of any rehving on its.strength 
and flexibility; but rather metal of 


admiration and delight as he 
the long and flawless blade. 
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quality and endurance unlikely to be 
found wanting in the moment of dan- 
ger. ‘* With another thousand blades 
like this the conquest of Europe were 
easy,’’ was Giovanni's reflection, as he 
got together his burnishing and grind- 
ing tools. 

He was at his rubbing and polishing 
when the door of the smithy opened, 
and a cynical, well-looking face—that 
of Tullamore—cast an inquisitive eye 
within. 

‘* So, Giovanni, amico mio, we meet 
again, and—of all places—in the High- 
lands !”’ 

The  swordsmith = shrugged his 
shoulders uneasily. He did_ not 
appear over well pleased at the encoun- 
ter. ‘‘ For seeing the world I have a 
fancy, signor,’’ he mumbled. 

‘* Ah, ves, I understand,’’? was Tul- 
lamore’s significant response. ea 
littke of every place, ma non lroppo, 
as Wwe used to say in—Ilorence, was 
it? or Milan? Change agrees with 
your constitution—is it not so? — By 
the way, earnest inquiries were being 
made a month since at The Hague con- 
cerning your whereabouts. © Some be- 
jewelled court-wear been mislaid, I 
have a notion. Or lad blood been 
shed ? ] exactly. When I 
send word—— 


forget 

‘* Signor, I beg of you, say nothing 
of your poor servant. ] 2m a man 
unfortunate and misunderstood. Ill- 
fortune follows me everywhere. Here, 
far from cities and courts, I but 
honest work and enough to eat and 
drink. Will you stand hetween me and 
a life so simple, so pure ?’’ 

‘* The saints forbid it! my simple, 
pure, honest, unfortunate, frugal 
friend. I will say nothing. I will 
even assist you in your praiseworthy 
efforts to lead a good life.”’ 

The apparent kindliness of 
speaker rendered Giovanni even more 
uneasy than at first. He made a de- 
precatory grimace, as though to say, 
‘*T ask no greater favour than to be 
let alone.’’ 

** Vou would ask me what assistance 
I can give you,”’ proceeded Tullamore. 
** List, my Hague-desired wanderer. 


ask 


41 
tne 


I can give you gold—a metal more to 
your liking than even the white steel 
of Warroch’s ‘ Luck’ that I see 
are making fit for use.”’ 

said the Italian, 


vou 


se bl . - o 99 
Go on, signor, 
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sé 


on whom the word ‘ gold ’’ had pro- 
duced an effect. ‘' 1 know that when 
you give, you expect to receive in re- 
turn.”’ 

“Well hit! my little steel-maker. 
You are quite right. But all I ask you 
can easily do. What say you to forg- 
ing a blade for me like in all respects 
to the ‘Luck’? Can it be done ?’’ 

‘Like the ‘Luck’?’’ Giovanni 
tested the blade by bending it across 
his knee. ‘‘ In all respects ?’’ he asked. 

‘* In all respects—that is, as regards 
appearance. A similar white, even 
hlade ; a similar cross handle with a 
leathern grip. As for the steel—um— 
ah—the quality need not be so fine or 
so tough. The expense might be too 
much for my poor purse.’”’ 
thing 


Giovanni pondered. ‘‘ The g 
can be done,’’ he said after a time. 

** Well done ?’’ asked Tullamore. 

‘* So well that none but an expert in 
sword-metal could tell the original from 
the imitation.’’ 

‘* Not the Chief ?’’ 

‘** Not the Chief himself.”’ 

** Would it not be a good jest, think 
vou, to test the matter—-to let Harry 
Warroch have at a favourable moment 
the imitation instead of the real thing ?”’ 
Tullamore fixed on the Italian a keen 
and crafty look as he made the sugges: 
tion in a deliberate and low voice, which 
was little in keeping with the idea of a 
jest. 

Again Giovanni pondered, more un- 
easily than ever. ‘‘ I am an unfortu- 
nate man,’’ he at length replied slowly. 
‘“At The Hague, in the Highlands, it 
I try to lead a simple, 


” 


is the same. 
honest life, but fate has me in its grip. 
Then in a quicker voice he added, 
‘* Signor Tullamore, I like not your 
jests that may well have a serious end- 
ing ; nevertheless I must do your bid- 
ding. A second ‘ Luck’ shall be made 
that in appearance—in appearance, I 
say—shall be a perfect twin to its elder 
brother.’”’ 

‘** And Warroch shall have it?’ 

Giovanni nodded acquiescence. 

‘* When will the sword be ready ?”’ 


” 


‘* In ten days, or earlier. 
Tullamore’s eyes brightened, and he 
parted his lips and showed his white 
teeth. ‘*You have never failed me 
vet, Giovanni,’’ he said happily. 
‘Take these as a foretaste of what is 


coming ''—he handed the Italian some 





















gold coins. ‘‘I am expecting letters 


from The Hague shortly. When they 
arrive you shall hear what news they 
contain concerning yourself. That will 
be a jest you can appreciate.’’ 


I1f. 


Ere the week was out Giovanni had 
completed his task. In the late hours 
of the night he sat in his workroom 
examining the duplicate of the ‘‘ Luck"’ 
by the fitful flame of the forge, which 
was gradually sinking to nothingness. 
The flame was not strong enough to 
illuminate the roof or the extreme parts 
of the roomy smithy, but it cast fan- 
tastic shadows and fiery high lights on 
the anvil and polished war-gear hang- 
ing on stand or wall. 

The dark-skinned Italian appeared 
net so much a man engaged in a man’s 
occupation as a spirit of evil in some 
cavern remote from the sun. 

‘* For good or for ill,’’ muttered the 
swordsmith to himself, ‘Sit is done.’’ 
His eye passed from the copy in his 
hand to the original that lay near. 
‘* And well done! None but myself 
which is the old and which 
the new. Ah! Giovanni, vou have not 
your equal in Europe. Yet here am I 
wasting my years in the savage wilds 


could Say 


of Scotland, and all because I sent a 
fat Dutchman to his account be- 
fore he was quite ready. My curse on 
that leering fiend Tullamore! Would 


’ 
that I could send him to join the Dutch- 


He knows too much for my 


last 


man ! 
comfort.’’ 

Giovanni took up the original 
uuck,’’ and stowed it carefully in 
an out-of-the-wav corner.  ‘‘ It is safe 
and out of sight there,’’ he reflected. 
“* Heigh-ho, | am weary, and the hour 
is late. ’Tis time for sleep.”’ The 
copy of the * Luck ”’ in the 
Italian’s hand, and he was proceeding 
to thrust it into its scabbard, when the 
sound of hurrying and approaching feet 
, second later 
back 


punt 


Was 


caused him to pause. .\ 
the door was thrown violently 
and two men entered—the young Chief 
of the Warrochs and Tullamore. 

A glance told Giovanni that his mid- 
night visitors had been at the wine-cup. 
The faces of both were heated and in- 
flamed, especially that of Harry Wear- 


roch. But there was more than intoxi- 


cation in their eves ; every glance that 
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passed between them the 
deadliest animosity. 

You will forgive our unseasonable 
visit, Giovanni, mio amico,’’ said Tul- 
Jamore in his usual tone of light mock- 
ery. ‘** Your Chieftain and I have had 
a slight difference of opinion concern- 
ing, amongst other things, the exact 
shade of a certain lady's tresses, and 


betrayed 


we would fain settle that difference 
here and now.’”’ 
‘* Here and now!”’ said the as- 


tounded Giovanni, whom few things 
astounded. 

** God’s 
idiot ?”’ 


nercy, man, are you an 
thickly thundered the Chief. 
The Luck’! ‘ The Luck ’ !—give it 
me ; and then off to bed with you, and 
leave me to deal with this word-spinner, 
this venomous spitter of bitter things.’ 

‘*You are complimentary, Chief,’’ 
said Tullamore in his most genial tones, 
‘* thank you. You mark our northern 
politeness I hope, Giovanni. But do 
not keep your chief waiting. He was 
never a patient man, and to-night——”’ 

‘* Silence, babbler!’’ shouted War- 
roch to Tullamore, snatching at the 
same moment the half-unsheathed 
sword from the armourer’s hand, and 
holding it to the light of the forge. 
‘* Splendid, Giovanni!"’ he cried ad- 
miringly ‘vou are indeed a treasure, 
and shall not go unrewarded when I 
have finished with this villain. Leave 
me and him together.”’ 

rhe voung Chief was in no mood for 
argument, even had his henchman been 
inclined to reason with him. Obedi- 
ently and quietly the Italian slid into 
the outer darkness, closing the door be- 
hind him. But instead of seeking his 
bed, he planted his face at a small win- 
dow, through which the interior of the 
smithy was dimly visible. Another 
face was already watching there—the 
face of the white-beard Angus. Nota 
word said they to each other while they 
gazed, so intent were both on the com- 
ing struggle. There was little to be 
seen by the watchers, for the smithy 
fire was only sufficient to reveal the 
blades as they flashed through the air, 
or met or parted, and the cheek and 
shining eyes of that combatant on 
whom for the moment its light fell. 
Yet it was easy for the expert and ob- 
servant sword-makers to tell the one 
sword from the other, for Tullamore’s 
weapon was of a fashion other than the 
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Chief's. ‘’Tis a lady’s needle,” 
thought Angus exultingly; ‘*‘ the 
“Luck ’ will shiver it in a moment.”’ 
But moment after moment passed, and 
the supple, twisting, needle-like blade 
of Tullamore was. still unbroken, nor 
was any blood yet shed. 

At length Tullamore’s coolness and 
the deeper intoxication of his adversary 
had the effect that. might have been 
anticipated. Slowly but surely the 
Chief was driven back, step by step, to 
that corner of the smithy where the 
space was more contracted and the 
foothold less secure than elsewhere. 
The drink-sodden fighter felt that 
things were going against him, and 
that it was needful to make a big effort 
to prevent disaster. He raised his 
sword, the ‘* Luck ’’ of the Warrochs, 
on high, and, rushing on Tullamore, 
dealt at his head as heavy a blow as his 
arm was capable of. As it fell he 
shouted, ‘‘ For Morna!’’ knowing the 
while that if the stroke failed all was 
lost. The watchers witnessed the blow 
and heard the cry. They also saw the 
slighter brand of Tullamore rise to 
meet the descent of the ‘‘ Luck.”’ 
What a wonder and dismay were ex- 
perienced by Angus when the heavier 
blade broke into fragments as if it 
were a milk-bowl. Then there issued 
from the smithy a cry of pain such as 
only a man wounded to death is capable 
of, and one of the combatants fell 
heavily on the stone floor. 
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Angus, with a roar like that of a 
goaded bull, rushed into the smithy. 
He picked up the largest piece of his 
Chief’s broken sword, and examined it 
narrowly. Then he flung it from him 
as one would fling a foumart. Not a 
word he uttered ere making for the 
door, where Giovanni stocd enxious 
and inquisitive. With a hand of iron 
he seized the Italian by the throat. 
‘“*The ‘Luck’!’’ he said hoarsels 
** the ‘ Luck,’ where is it ?”’ 

The vice-like grip caused the 
Italian’s tongue to protrude from his 
mouth, so that he could not utter a 
word ; but with shaking finger he in- 
dicated the spot where he had hidden 
the real ** Luck.”’ 

Angus dashed the traitor against the 
smithy wall, and in an instant had in 
his hand the trusty sword he knew so 
well. 

Tullamore was stooping over the 
fallen Chief, peering into the glazing 
eyes to make sure if his rival was in- 
deed dead and out of his way. 

Hardly had the certainty that this 
was the case impressed itself on Tulla- 
more’s exultant heart, ere a sure thrust 
delivered from behind between the 
shoulders of his elegant and spruce 
figure rendered that victory for him a 
useless thing. 

With the red ‘‘ Luck *’ in his hand, 
Angus turned to deal with Giovanni. 
But the Italian had fled. 
























Western Ways. 


By WILLIAM PATTERSON WHITE, 


PEAKIN’ of marriage, there's 
one time —which she _ stands 
out in my memory like the 


brand on a hoss—when | cut the trail 
of a tenderfoot party who went the 
limit in harrowin’ experiences beforé 
he married up final, an’ started in to 
raise cows an’ a family. 

“It all happened when I was ridin’ 
for the Circle-S ranch, over east of 
Prescott. “Tom Rutherford was mana- 
ver an’ owner both, an’ a big man in 
that country. This Tom Rutherford 
owned a daughter who was as pretty 
as a little she-angel. She could cook 
ham an’ eggs in nine different ways, 
too, an’ when a good-lookin’ girl can 
cook like that she’s worth a whole 
herd of cows. 

‘* It’s the spring of the vear then, an’ 
Mike Dingman an’ me was at a sign 
camp over near the Redsilver Mesa. 
We was cavortin’ about on our ponies, 
pullin’ cows out of  water-holes. 
[here’s a whole lot of water-holes in 
the particular piece of scenery we was 
workin’, so likewise there’s a heap of 
cows to be jerked to life an’ terry 
firmy, an’ Mike Dingman an’ me was 
so plumb busy we never noticed our to- 
bacco was gettin’ low till there wasn’t 
enough left to give us a pill apiece. 


Smokin’ peterin’ out that a-way is 
mighty serious business when you 


come to think it’s all a man has to eat 
sometimes between sun-up an’ sun- 
down. We had to have more, quick, 
an’ I rode in to get it. 

‘“T got the tobacco ail right, an’ 
then Tom Rutherford took me down 
to the end of the porch where there 
wasn't nobody round but the dogs. 

** Sit down,’ Tom; 
somethin’ to tell you.’ 


SaVvs 1 got 


*** Oregon,’ says Tom, when we're 
both comfortable, ‘ I. has a tenderfoot 


on my hands, an’ 1 want you to take 
him away.’ 

“1 began to think Tom had maybe 
taken one drink too many, but | didn’t 
say nothin’. j 

‘““* This here tenderfoot party,’ g 


oes 
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on Tom, ‘ has come to the Circle-S to 
learn Western ways. He’s begun by 
fallin’ in love with my daughter. He’s 
the son of an old friend back East in 
Noo Jersey, an’ he ain't slow a little 
bit when it comes to makin’ love. This 
Noo Jersey young gent has been here 
a week, an’ vest’day mornin’ he told 
me he wanted to’marry Belle. 1 asked 
Belle how about it, an’ I found out 
she’s as foolish as him. So I told the 
pair of ’em plain, it's no go;- Belle 
has to marry a cowman. I ain’t goin’ 
to have no tenderfeet in the Ruther- 
ford family. Belle pawed round at 
that, an’ wept most energetic, so 1 
went outside where it wasn’t so damp 
an’ let the flood go on. But the ten- 
derfoot party ain’t such a busted flush 
after all. Bast mght he come an’ told 
me he was willin’ to become a cowman 
if I'd give him a chance. Now, I’m 
the most obligin’ sport west of Kan- 
sus when a gent’s out to do himself 
good, so I says I’d give him everv 
chance he could claw onto. Moreover, 
Belle’s his for better or worse if he 
proves up to be a man by fall; if he 
don’t, then he’ll have to sort out a 
bride for himself from some’ers east of 
the Mississippi. To-morrow you take 
him with you an’ ‘nitiate him into the 
art of punchin’ cows, an’ if he don't 
break his neck fallin’ off a pony or get 
run down in a stampede he ought to be 
tough enough to stand matrimony by 
September. That's the way I've 
stacked it up, an’ all you an’ the boys 
has to do is turn this tenderfoot into 
a oman.’ 

‘All we has to do! Tom Ruther- 
ford Savs it as if it was easy. I shud- 
dered to think of what that tenderfoot 
party was comin’ to; but I told Tom 
Mike Dingman an’ me an’ the rest of 
the boys would sure do our level best 
to turn this tenderfoot party into a 
cowman an’ a credit to Arizona. 

“Next mornin’ Tom _ Rutherford 
mounted the tenderfoot party on a mild 
pony—the meekest in the corral—an’ 
the two of us hit the trail for the Red- 
silver Mesa. We struck camp about 
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three o’clock, an’ Mike Dingman was 
still out on the range. So I left the 
tenderfoot party in camp, after tellin’ 
him to cook supper,.an’ went sashayin’ 
off myself. 

‘* Along about sundown I trailed in, 
an’ there was that helpless shorthorn 
a-cookin’ supper. For a howlin’ suc- 
cess as a cook he was a plumb failure. 
He’d enough flour on his clothes to 
make forty flapjacks, an’ his hands 
was some blistered. The bacon he 
was endeavourin’ to fry in the skillet 
was burned black, owin’ to his for- 
gettin’ the grease. 1 took pity on him, 
me bein’ hungry, an’ rustled the chuck 
myself. It wasn’t long before Mike 
Dingman rode in, hungry as a wolf, 
an’ the way the three of us waded into 
flapjacks an’ bacon showed we wasn't 
dyspeptics. 

‘* After supper the tenderfoot party 
unfolded his full name—which _ it's 
Samuel Hammersley Hunt. I knowed 
before his name was Hunt, but I 
wasn’t prepared for such a monstrosity 
as the Samuel Hammersley. Mike 
Dingman shook his head mighty deci- 
sive when he heard it. 

*** Which she’s too long,’ says Mike 
Dingman ; ‘ likewise too big. It’s like 
a stock-saddle on a burro—it covers up 
the wearer. We has to dock it a Iot, 
an’ I move we change it to Sunrise 
Sam, which is a good, streight name, 
an’ explains things, seein’ he hails 
from the East.” 

*** Second the motion,’ says I, an’ 
thereafter that shorthorn was known 
as Sunrise Sam, but always in alludin’ 
to him I call him the tenderfoot party. 

‘It’s a month yet to the round-up, 
so the tenderfoot party had time to 
learn hangin’ to a hoss an’ how to 
throw a rope, both of which accom- 
plishments he waded in to learn a heap 
zealous. But Western saddles ain't 
built like the Eastern brand. The 
stirrups are longer on stock-saddles, 
an’ set two inches farther back, an’ 
they’re higher in the horn an’ the 
cantle than the kind used by Noo Jer- 
sey society. Put one of them [astern 
makeshifts on a self-respectin’ cayuse 
an’ he’d die o’ shame, to“Say nothin’ 
of buckin’ you into the next county. 
The tenderfoot party got a heap sore 
in the legs while he was learnin’ the 
combination, an’ he was bucked off 











plenty frequent ; still, he done pretty 
good at the end of two weeks. 

‘* By this time the tenderfoot party 
was makin’ a bluff at whirlin’ the loop 
One day he roped a pony. 
Of course, the pony was standin’ still 
at the time, but the tenderfoot party 
was a heap joyous over it, an’ allowed 
he was sure a full-fledged cowman. 
But he had a whole lot to savvey yet, 
as he found out later. 

Che day after he roped the pony 
he roped a calf. This time he done it 
from the saddle, an’ he made the mis- 
take of performin’ the feat when’ the 
calf’s ma wasn’t forty foot away. The 
second the calf felt the rope tighten it 
lifted its voothful voice in a_beller. 
No sooner did the ma hear her off- 
spring holler than she bulged up on the 


af 
[it didn’t take her the bat of 


of a rope. 


jump. 
an ces to see the cause of the row, an’ 
she just curved her tail, lowered hes 
head, an’ sailed at the tenderfoot hell- 
bent. 

‘The tenderfoot party didn’t fully 
realise she was makin’ for him till she 
was a bare three lengths away. When 
he did see what was comin’ he throwed 
loose his rope, socked in the spurs, an’ 
that pony lifted himself out of danger 
just in time. 

‘““When the tenderfoot had va- 
moosed the cow went back to her pro- 
geny an’ licked it all over, makin’ sure 
it wasn't hurt. Then the pair of ’em 
racked off together, the calf draggin’ 
the rope, which was fast to its neck. 
The tenderfoot followed at a safe dis- 
tance, bein’ wishful for the rope. But 
he couldn't get it back that way. Every 
time he come too close the cow charged 
him, an’ sent him flyin’. Final, 1 
roped an’ held the cow, while the ten- 
derfoot party sep’rated his rope from 
the calf. I noticed, however, he didn’ 
rope no more calves, not when their 
female parents was within  speakin’ 
distance. 

‘* When it come time for the round- 
up. all the boys from the sign camps 
an’ the ranch got together, divided up 
into outfits, an’ went to combin’ the 
range for cattle. It was then the ten- 
derfoot party got a full an’ sufficient 
taste for workin’ cows. 

‘Tom Rutherford wasn’t with the 
round-up that vear. He was makin’ 
some deal or other with a lawyer sharp 
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from Phoenix, so he had to be at the 
ranch-house most all the time, every 
night anyway. Bob Haldeman was 
foreman, an’ his paws was plumb full, 
so he hadn’t time to dry-nurse the ten- 
derfoot party an’ see he didn’t get 
gored by a cow or rubbed out in a 
stampede. As it was, the tenderfoot 
quit winner with his life, but he sure 
went through some savage time before 
he did. 

‘One day Mike Dingman an’ me 
was brandin’ calves. We elected the 


tenderfoot party to hold down the 
calf’s head while I ran the iron on 
him. The tenderfoot party done great 
till it come to the fourth calf. Then 
he got careless a lot, an’ the calf 


chewed his finger, allowin’, maybe, it 
was good to eat. The tenderfoot let 
out a howl, an’ jumped up. To make 
things interestin’, the calf’s ma busted 
out of the herd which the boys was 
holdin’ an’ pounced down on us. 
Arkinsaw Bellows roped her by the feet 
before she went twenty vards, but it all 
made matters excitin’ enough to un- 
hinge the tenderfoot party an’ lose him 
his nerve for brandin’ calves. 

‘It was, maybe, four days later that 
Boh Haldeman put the tenderfoot to 
night-herdin’. 

** You has to sing,’ savs Bob, when 
he was tellin’ him his dooties. ‘ Cows 
are like babies, they has to have lulla- 
bies to make ’em sleep good.’ 


“But 1 can't sing,’ objected the 
tenderfcot party. 
“* Then howl.’ says Roh. mighivy 


decisive. Che cows can't tell the dif- 


ference.’ 

“The last thine I remembered be- 
fore I fell asleep was that tenderfoot's 
voice troflin’ out a mighty sorrowful 
refrain, somethin’ about the roses that 
bloom in the spring. It sure was a 
doleful ditty, an’ when I dropped off I 
was glad ol it. 

“The next thing I knowed Arkin- 
saw Bellows yanked me by the collar 
an’ hollered to me to roll out, for the 
herd was stampedin’. Which I should 
surely admit she was. There was, 
maybe, four thousand head, not 
countin’ calves, an’ every last cow an’ 
calf went scamperin’ off, clickin’ their 
horns an’ bawlin’ fearful murder. It 
was all of a week before we got ‘'em 
back again, an’ I hate to think of the 
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cussin’ we done before that herd was 
found. 

‘* How did it happen? It was the 
tenderfoot party, of course. Along 
about midnight he discovered a coyote 
prowlin’ round. Not havin’ sense 
enough to know a shot would stam- 
pede the herd, an’ allowin’, maybe, the 
coyote was out to bite him, he slammed 
loose. Now, there ain’t a cow livin’ 
who stays quiet when a gent comes 
bustin’ into her dreams with a six- 
shooter. As I stated previous, they all 
went gallopin’ off, an’ scattered an’ 
spread themselves all over the rang®, 
an’ we had to run our ponies to death 
drivin’ ’em together ag’in. 

‘After that the tenderfoot party 
didn’t night-herd no more. It was 
just nigger-luck Bob Haldeman didn’t 
kill him. As it was, Bob lit into him 
with his tongue, an’ he sure had that 
shorthorn’s hide hangin’ on the fence 
when he was through. The tenderfoot 
party scen he was plumb wrong an’ 
out on a limb, so he took his cussin’ 
amiable, an*’ went amblin’ about 
huntin’ for some other hole he could 
{-]] 


bell 


ae 


into. 

Chasin’ that herd made Arkinsaw 
Bellows vindictive a lot ag’in’ the ten- 
derfoot party. The glances Arkinsaw 
throwed at him was plumb malev’lent, 
an’ | began to think Arkinsaw had it 
in for him an’ was makin’ ready for his 
undoin’. 

‘Ten days after the tenderfoot 
stampeded the herd me an‘ Arkinsaw 
Bellows was ridin’ together, an’ Arkin- 
haw told me his views concernin’ the 
tenderfoot party. 

“** The idee,’ Arkinsaw, ‘ of 
this shorthorn comin’ out to Arizona 
an’ aspirin’ to marry Belle Rutherford. 
It’s more’n frightful, it’s plumb scan- 
dalous. 


Savs 


‘** Sure,’ I says, ‘‘ I agrees utter.’ 

‘** Tt ain’t right,’ goes on Arkinsaw. 
‘Why ever don’t she marry a cowman 
—some two-handed gent who’s able to 
ride a cayuse an’ handle a gun, instead 
of this maverick who ain’t even shifty 
enough to roll cigarettes ? ’ 

“** T dunno,’ “ Maybe she 
likes him a lot.’ 

‘**] reckon she must,’ says Arkin- 
‘ Here’s Jack Thompson, who 


I says. 


saw. 


owns as good a ranch as there is he- 
tween the Rio Grande an’ the Yellow- 
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stone. Jack never drinks more’n he 
can balance; he’s a good shot—I seen 
him down an Injun one time at 800 
yards with a Winchester—an’ he can 
ride anythin’ that wears hair. Jack 
asked the Rutherford girl to string her 
chips with his in marriage. Did she do 
it? Which you can gamble she didn’t ; 
she turned him down cold. Along 
comes this tenderfoot party, an’ she 
grabs him first card out 0’ the box. It’s 
wrong, plumb wrong,’ an’ Arkinsaw 
shook his head dismal. 

““* Well,’ I says, * they ain't married 

yet.’- 
" ** § Troo,’ says Arkinsaw, ‘an’ if I 
has anythin’ to do with it they won't 
be. Belle Rutherford is high-grade, 
able to ornament any ranch in .\rizona, 
an’ I ain’t aimin’ to see her throw her- 
self away on a tenderfoot. What fora 
play would it be to make this shorthorn 
reediculous a lot? Somethin’ that'd 
scare him, too, an’ give him all he 
wants of this country ? ’ 

‘*** Nothin’ to hinder,’ I says, 
‘ though from all I ever seen, the more 
obstacles vou plant in front of two 
parties out to commit matrimony, the 
quicker they make the deal.’ 

‘** Tf they do,’ says .\rkinsaw, ‘ it’s 
no fault of mine. .\nyhow, this tender- 
foot party can’t come no such doin's 
over us as caperin’ olf with Belle 
Rutherford, to sav nothin’ of destroy- 
in’ our slumbers by stampedin’ the 
herd, without payin’ for it. An’ just 
to make it interestin’, Vll go you a 
hundred dollars even that she won't 
take this tenderfoot when she sees 
what a plumb eediot he is. She won't 
have the chance; he'll be scared clean 
over into Noo Mexico.’ 


Done,’ 1 savs. ‘What's your 


game?’ 

‘** Listen,’ savs Arkinsaw, rollin’ 
himself a cigarette, ‘it’s this a-way. 
‘The Bar-7 folks are workin’ the range 
to the north. Thev’re good boys, that 
outfit, an’ game for a joke any day. 
What for a play would it be, as I SVs 
before, to have them rope this Noo 
Jersey shorthorn for a hoss-thief an’ 
make out they’re allowin’ to hang him 
alot? ‘Then, at the last minute, when 
the tenderfoot is conjurin’ up visions of 
the Gates Ajar, one of the boys will 
get compassionate an’ give him a 


chance to escape on a pony. The short- 
horn won't hesitate none, an’, as he’s 
runnin’ away, if the boys ‘ll unhook 
their artillery, it'll sure make it seem 
mighty vivid an’ reel to the tenderfoot 
party, besides showin’ him the footility 
of ever learnin’ Western ways. <An’,’ 
says Arkinsaw, in concloosion, ‘ if he 
ain't plumb vanished after that, he’s 
tough as grizzlies, an’ no shorthorn.’ 

‘** That listens good,’ I says, ‘ an’ 
if it pans out proper we stand to lose 
the tenderfoot.’ 

‘** Correct,’ savs Arkinsaw. ‘I'll 
ride over to-morrow an’ frame. the 
deal.’ 

‘* Arkinsaw unfolded his plans for 
trippin’ the tenderfoot to Bob Haide- 
man, an’ Bob, who was plenty mad yet 
over the stampede, told him to go ahead 
an’ do his worst. Accordin’ly, Arkin- 
saw Bellows rode over next day an’ 
notified the Bar-7 folks, who took to 
the plan like it’s whisky. 

‘* It’s two davs later when the ten- 
derfoot party got orders to ride the 
range to the north on the look-out for a 
stray bunch of cows which couldn't be 
located none. He rode away, an’ from 
then on reports of his doin’s was varied 
an’ noomerous, but as near as I 
gathered from gents intimately con- 
cerned, she assayed like this :— 

** The tenderfoot party rode off to the 
north, an’ along about noon he comes 
to a water-hole. Bein’ a plumb leesurely 
sport, he unsaddled, hobbled his pony, 
an’ went to makin’ himself comfortable 
for a siesta. 

Kight of the Bar-7 bovs, who was 
watchin’ him from the Rosario Mesa, 
waited till he was settled, an’ then they 
come clatterin’ along on their ponies, 
allowin’ to pounce down on him an’ 
scare him out of a vear’s growth. That 
tenderfoot party, an’ he sure had been 
learnin’, heard ’em comin’, so he clam- 
bered up out of the water-hole an’ took 
a look. lhe second they seen him the 
Bar-7 bovs whooped like Apaches an’ 
unhooked their six-shooters. ‘The ten- 
derfoot dove back into the water-hole 
like a pratrie-dog, an’ the Bar-7 boys 
allowed it was a mighty humorsome 
sitooation. ; 

**Ten seconds later the shorthorn 
was workin’ a Winchester a heap fast, 
us his first shot went plumb 
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through Bill England's hat, an’ his 
next creased Rufe Donovan’s cayuse, 
the fun dropped out of the joke like the 
bettom out of a box. A joke’s a joke, 
but it ain’t comical a little bit when the 
other side refooses to see it, so the Bar-7 
bovs broke for cover, the tenderfoot 
party keepin’ up the conversation with 
his Winchester till they was out 0’ 
sight. 

‘* Of course, the boys wasn’t afraid 
of him, not at all. There wasn’t a gent 
among ’em who hadn’t seen trouble an’ 
seen it in the smoke, but, as is plain 
even to a blind man, there ain’t no 
profit nor sense in gettin’ shot up by a 
locoed tenderfoot. So the Bar-7 boys 
pow-wowed together an’ decided on a 
As luck had it, lowa Jack- 
son owned a shirt which was white 
once when he bought it, so he peeled 
her off an’ cantered out slow a-wavin’ 


white flag. 


her. 

‘* Would you believe it, that tender- 
foot party didn’t recognise no white 
flag? He was as hostyle as wolves, 
an’ he slammed away mighty indus- 
tr’ous at Iowa Jackson, an’ the way 
lowa made the dust fly gettin’ back 
behind the rocks wasn’t slow. 

‘The sitooation was gettin’ some 
desp’rate, like | read in a Helena paper 
There was the Bar-7 boys lvin’ 
behind rocks on one side of the water- 
hole—mavbe the range was S00 yards. 
There was the tenderfoot person squat- 
tin’ behind the bank of the hole, fully 
organized with a Winchester an’ out 
to down the first gent he could see. He 


once, 


Was us safe as a preacher in a pulpit, 
‘cause the Bar-7 boys could only come 
at him from one side—the other three 
sides was fiat as a floor without even a 
mesquite bush for a mile an’ a half. As 
vet there wasn’t the 
bullet that plowed through Bill Eng- 
land's hat missin’ his head by as much 
as half an inch. ‘he Bar-7 boys was 
thirsty. the water-hole 
would be a plumb necessity when the 
chuck-waggon came down that after- 
noon. You see, they hadn't figgered 
none on the tenderfoot’s usin’ the 
water-hole for a fort. Bein’ it was all 
a joke, they dida’t want to down the 
tenderfoot, otherwise they’d have done 
it at once an’ regarded it as a pleasure. 
They was up ag’in the iron, they seen 


no casooalties, 


Moreover, 
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that, an’ the tenderfoot party wouldn't 
let ‘em get close enough to explain. So 
they sent Jim Considine for the Bar-7 
foreman, Andy Ball. 

‘* About sundown Andy Ball an’ Jim 
Considine trailed in’ with the chuck- 
waggon. Andy Ball was cussin’ a lot 
about the tenderfoot’s holdin’ ’em up 
this a-way, an’ he allowed to settle the 
cat-hop immediate. 

‘** Andy Ball gave the word, an’ out 
they went like a charge of cavalry. 
They didn’t make forty 
that tenderfoot’s Winchester began to 
flicker an’ bang every bit as earnest as 
it done at first. .\s usual, the advance 
wound up into a behind the 
rocks an’ another pow-wow. 


vards before 


retreat 


‘** This here has come to a show- 
down,’ savs Andy Ball, settin’ on his 
pony mighty disgusted. ‘If it ain't 
for this tenderfoot party bein’ a friend 
of Tom Rutherford’s, I’d say jump 
him an’ rub him out, even if one or two 
of the bovs do get creased, a chance 
which is a heap likely to happen. From 
all 1 can see, you. boys started it by 
mistakin’ him for a = shorthorn, an’, 
while I has no objections ag’in shootin’ 
up a gent who needs it, I regard it as 
plumb foolish to go to war with a ten- 
derfoot over what’s first an’ last only 
a joke.’ 

“+ * But,” Iowa Jackson, ‘ the 
only play I see is to bust him an’ trust 
to Juck he'll live through. We need that 
water-hole.’ 


SaVvs 


‘** Sure!’ says Dave Bent, an’ he 
Was contemptuous alot. * Down him, 
an’ belle Rutherford will paint for war 
without waitin’ a minute. She’s in love 


with this shorthorn, an’ when a 
woman in love gets mad, it’s un- 


healthy for the neighbours. Naturally, 
she'll be out for revenge that a-way, 
her dad’‘ll side in with her sure, an’ first 
thing vou know the Circie-S folks an’ 
the Bar-7 boys will be bushwhackin’ 
each other all over the range.’ 
““*There y’are,” says Andy Ball. 
“That's the way to cinch this deal. 
Shotgun Hail, you an’ Dave Bent ride 
over to the Circle-S an’ notify Tom 
Rutherford that his tenderfoot has 
gone loco an’ is keepin’ peaceable folks 
out of the water-hole with a 
Winchester. Don't say nothin’ about 
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that fool joke of Arkinsaw’s; it won't 
help matters none.’ 

‘*So Shotgun Hall an’ Dave Bent 
slid out. for the Circle-S, an’ they 
reached the ranch-house by two in the 
mornin’. They rousted out ~ Tom 
Rutherford, who wasn’t overjoyed at 
bein’ waked up. 

*** What was you tryin’ to do to 
him?’ says Tom _ Rutherford, .sus- 
picious as badgers, when they told him 
the news. 

‘** * Nothin’,’ says Shotgun Hall, an’ 
he was innocent a lot, ‘ nothin’ at all. 
We was ridin’ in to the water-hole, an’ 
we was comin’ on the jump, too, bein’ 
thirsty, when this locoed tenderfoot 
cut down on us with a Winchester, put 
a hole in Bill England’s hat, an’ creased 
Rufe Donovan’s cayuse. We knowed 
who he was, of course, so we come to 
you, instead of plantin’ him first an’ 
lettin’ you find it out later.’ 

‘* Tom Rutherford grinned at that. 

‘** Don’t you worry none about 
plantin’ him,’ says Tom Rutherford. 
‘I reckon now that tenderfoot is gettin’ 
so he don’t need a_ nurse,’ an’ Tom 
went for his clothes, after tellin’ the 
boys he’d go back with ’em. 

** All this stampedin’ round made a 
racket, an’ it woke up Belle Ruther- 
ford, who wanted to know the cause. 
Tom told her, an’ Belle clapped her 
paws an’ allowed she was tickled most 
to death. 

*** T knowed he had the makin’s of a 
cowman,’ says Belle, an’ she skipped 
back into her room an’ piled into her 
skirts, for she was aimin’ to go along, 
too. 


** It was after sunrise when the four 


of ’em loped up on the Bar-7 outfit be- 
hind the pile of rocks. The boys was 
still watchin’ the water-hole. They 


tried to Injun up on the _ tenderfoot 
doorin’ the night, but the moon made it 
bright as day, an’, as the tenderfoot 
wasn’t sleepin’ a wink, he saw ’em 
creepin’ along, slammed loose, an’ sent 
"em back to cover. As I mentioned 
previous, he sure had been learnin’. 
‘** Which I’m never so glad to see 
anybody in my life,’ says Andy Ball, 
takin’ off his hat to Beile Rutherford 
an’ shakin’ hands with Tom. ‘ An’ the 
sooner corral that gun-workin’ 


you 
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tenderfoot o’ the better we'll 
like it.’ 

‘** I'll go, Dad,’ says Belle Ruther- 
ford, an’ before Tom could stop her 
she jumped her pony from behind the 
rocks an’ galloped out to the water-hole 
a-wavin’ her hat. 

‘* The tenderfoot party didn’t shoot. 
He seen it was a woman, an’ when he 
made out which particular one she was 
he raised up on his feet an’ stood wait- 
in’, holding his Winchester. When 
Belle Rutherford got to him she slid 
off her hoss, cinched both arms round 
his neck, an’ kissed him free an’ plenty 
on the mouth, which was on the level, 
they bein’ in love, an’ kissin’ one of the 
dooties which lovin’ folks has to per- 
form. After that she explained to the 
tenderfoot how it was all a mistake, 
an’ he could now take off his war-paint 
an’ feathers. Then she walked back 
to her dad an’ the Bar-7 boys, one hand 
leadin’ her pony an’ the other leadin’ 
the tenderfoot. 

‘* When Tom Rutherford had shook 
hands with the tenderfoot an’ intro- 
dooced him to the Bar-7 boys, hé waded 
in to compliment the shorthorn, an’ so 
did the Bar-7 boys, he allowed he was 
a game sport, it was a mistake all 
round, an’ thev wasn’t holdin’ out 
nothin’ on him for his excellent gun- 
work. 


yours 


‘* The tenderfoot party took it in 
meek an’ modest, an’ then he says it 
was a lucky chance for him the Bar-7 
boys wasn’t hold-ups, ‘cause when the 
Injuned up on him the last time he shot 
away all his cartridges. Tor the last 
four he’d been guardin’ his 
water-hole with an empty rifle, an’ the 
Bar-7 boys didn’t know it! They sure 
looked sick an’ sad when they found it 
out, The Bar-7 boys didn’t say 
nothin’ after that—they couldn’t; the 
drinks was on them, an’ silence was 
golden. They went down to the water- 
hole, an’ Tom an’ Belle an’ the tender- 
foot p’inted out for the Circle-S. 


hours 


too. 


‘“ It turned out a heap satisfactory 
all round. I won a hundred dollars 
from Arkinsaw, who drawed his time 


immediate an’ went over into Noo 
Mexico for a spell. The run-in at the 
water-hole showed Tom Rutherford 


that the tenderfoot party was learnin’ 
Western ways, so Tom sent over te 
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but he took it as humor that a-way, 
an’ allowed Arkinsaw done him a good 
turn, for it was just that one-way fight 
at the water-hole which won him a wife 
three months sooner’n he had reason to 











M Pheenix for a sky-pilot, an’ there was 
a weddin’ at the Circle-S in less’n a 
s week. ; 
. ‘‘ Did the tenderfoot party ever find 
. out about the deal which Arkinsaw 
framed up for him? Which he sure did; expect.”’ 
e 
Ss 
. 
J 
] 
: . 
NOT WHILE JACK’S ABOUT. 
Wot’s that you’re sayin’, sonny? 
As England’s ’ad ’er day; 
I s’pose you think that’s funny, 
: *Tis dam silly, anyway; 
| Old England ain’t no chicken; 








But still, don’t you forget, 
She’il take a deal o’ lickin’, 
An’ she’s not done for vet. 
Not while Jack’s about, 
To make things hum; 
Not while Jack’s about 
Shall that time come. 


She’s had a rare good story, 
You say, but all that’s past, 
"Er tide that led to glory, 
But now it’s ebbing fast. 
Wot? England’s goin’ under? 
Well, not just yet, my son ; 
"E makes a holy blunder 
Who thinks old England’s done. 
Not while Jack’s about, 
To make things hum; 
Not while Jack’s about 
Shall that time come. 


The nations round about ’er 
Say she’s hangin’ on too long ; 
Thev’d iike to do without ’er, 
But old England’s goin’ strong ; 
She’s played the game in style, boy, 
An’ not only for ’erself, ‘ 
She’s bin ’ere a tidy while, bov, 
But she’s not yet on the shelf. 
Not while Jack’s about, 
To make things hum; 
Not while Jack’s about 
Shall that time come. 


Lina JEPHSON. 
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By JOHN SAVAGE. 


T’S enough to make a fellow sick 
the way women shove them- 
selves into everything nowa- 

days. Did you hear that Bartlett girl 
holding forth this evening ?’’ 

‘* Yes, and was enormously amused 
at your face of disgust, Baring. Your 
sentiments were written large for all 
to read.”’ 

‘* Were they ?’’ Baring gave a half- 
vexed laugh almost against his will. 
‘* Well, I don’t care who knows what 
I think about it, it’s what every fellow 
who’s had a decent mother and sisters 
does think.”’ 

The two men were riding slowly 
home in the short dusk of an Indian 
evening ; and now, turning into the 
compound of their bungalow, their 
ponies quickened their pace and in a 
few moments were handed over to 
their syces, while Baring and Major 
Gould threw themselves into the long 
chairs awaiting them on the verandah, 
Baring shouting as they did so for 
pegs, ‘‘ Juldhi lao!’’ to “‘ take away 
the taste of the Bartlett girl,’’ as he 
expressed it. 

“When I think of my little 
mother it doesn’t seem as if these new- 
fangled women can be anywhere 
within shouting distance of her and 
her generation. Standing by her was 
like being near a flower, and her little 
white hands looked as if they’d never 
touched anything that could soil them ; 
and then one sees these girls’ nicotined 


own 


fingers, and the chances are thev reek 
of cigarettes—Bah !”’ 

‘* Strange,’’ -the o'der ‘man. said, 
With a twinkle in his eve, ‘* how 


heartily we condemn in the fairer sex 
what we approve of in our own.’’ 
‘*Not strange at all,’’ the other 


broke in hotly; ‘‘we don't want 


women to be like us in any way. ‘They 
weren't made so; and Heaven knows 
why they should be so keen to climb 
down trom their pedestals and be like 
us, mix with the common herd 
man,’ as Miss Somebody-or-other calls 
thank goodness, 


us. Well, 


there's 
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one thing which they can’t do, and 
where—Suffragettes or no Suffragettes 


—they can’t follow us, and that is 
polo. That was a hot game to-night.”’ 


** Yes,’’ Gould assented ; ** but I’m 
not so sure vou are right, Baring, in 
saying women can't play polo,”’ and a 
shadow crossed his face as he spoke. 

Baring turned with wide eyes on his 
friend. 

‘What!’ he almost shouted, 
‘““You don’t mean they are going to 
invade us there? Bosh, old man 
why just think of the game we had to- 
night have 
played in it and kept her nerve."’ 

‘* I do think, and I tell vou, Baring, 


no woman living could 


the best polo plaver I ever saw—or 
you, either—was «a woman, and a 
deuced pretty woman, too ae 


As he spoke the bearer made his ap- 
pearance with a tray and long glasses 
in which the clinked) musically, 
appealing to parched throats, and pro- 
his master’s long 
riding boots, and replace them with 


ice 


ceeded to remove 


slippers. 


Spin us the varn, Major,’’ young 
Baring said, as after a long drink he 
wiped the glistening drops from his 
and with a 


satisfaction ; just 


hack 
si you's e 


moustache, leant 


sigh of 


about time before tubs and dinner.”’ 

Major Gould hesitated. ‘' 1 don't 
know that vou‘'ll care for it, Baring, 
though it bears out your argument 
right enough that women are not 
fitted to play some of the games men 


do, as they either lose their heads or 


their nerve.”’ 

‘My dear old chap, nothing could 
me on that subject. When I 

girl match, 

The move- 
Baring’s hand was expres- 

But I’m just in the 


shake 


see a after a hockey dis- 
hevelled, dirty, hot 
ment o1 


sive—‘‘ mood fora 


yarn, a 

And thus adjured, Major Gould, with 
the deepening on his. dark, 
grave told his friend the follow- 
ing tale, true in all its details, though, 
for the sake of those vet living and to 


so go on! 


shadow 


face, 




















be born, the names of places and 
people are alike altered. 

“We were up at Izingbad soon 
after I joined the 100th, just a com- 
panv of us, and a dreary, dull enough 


} : ; a 
little place 1t was; no shooting within 


; 
miles, and nothing to do but play 
tennis on a wretched court, and whist 
in the evenings, and we young ones 
just polo-mad, but not enough of us to 
get up a team. Dick Chisholm was 
mv captain then handsome Dick, 
with his pretty wife, whom I had 
1 baby child, her 
father’s place and the Governor's 
marching, and she only a few months 
vounger than me. We used to chaff 
her and say she'd only married old 
Dick so as to follow her twin brother, 
Jack Hunter, to India. He and she 
Jack and Jill, as they were always 
called—had been inseparable from the 
time they were born, and well I re- 
member how Jill wept when he was 
sent off to his first boarding-school 
and how twice in the early days after 
she ran away to follow * and be with 
Jack.” The sturdier man of the two 
was Jill, and she could twist her bro- 
ther round her little finger—it was 
almost as if the boy had no will but 
hers—and they were for everlasting in 
scrapes. Just two vears before what 
I am going to tell vou happened, Jack 
ha 


known since she was 


> 
ad Come out to India to join the 20th, 
and Jill, who up to then had flouted 
Dick and jeered at him in every way, 
suddenly changed front, married him, 
and: came out to India, and was a most 
bewitching and truly devoted wife, 
though ‘ fack comes first ’ she used to 
sav, half in earnest, half in fun. Well, 
she, Jack,- Dick, and I had been used 
to play pretence polo at home, and 
nothing would do but she must still 
play in India, and, partly to please 
her, partly to save ourselves from 
deadly ennui, we had with infinite 
pains and difficulty made quite a re- 
spectable polo ground at Izingbad, 
where we practised morning and even- 
ing till Dick, Jill, young Arthur Cater- 
ham, and myself made a four jood 
enough to meet most regimental 
teams. fill rode astride, of course, in 
the neatest of turn-outs, top-boots, 
divided short skirt, and a coat which 
scached her knee, and looked as pretty 
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as a picture, for she rode like a bird, 
and her little hands and wrists might 
have been made of steel, so firm and 
steady were they. 

‘To make a long story short, news 
at last came that we were to be re- 
lieved by the 20th—Jack’s regiment 
and never shall I forget Jill’s delight. 
She went about the place with her 
eyes shining, and pwans of joy sound- 
ing in her voice and laugh, joy per- 
scnified. We were all pretty hilarious, 
and as the new company boasted five 
polo plavers we challenged them'to a 
match, their fifth man, Anstruther, 
plaving No. 1 in our team (Jill’s usual 
place), as he nad only quite recently 
exchanged from the 100th in to the 
20th, us thev were next on the rooster 
for home, and therefore seemed to be- 
long more to us than to them. Poor 
jill! She did want to play herself, 
but here her husband was adamant. 
In practice with us—all old friends, 
yes—in a match with strange men and 
a crowd of natives looking on, most 
emphatically No ; and as we sided with 
liim as emphatically, Jill, with many 
pouts and some tears even, had to give 
way. But I don’t think she quite for- 
gave Dick, and possibly for that reason 
made more of her twin than she might 
otherwise have done in front of her 
husband. Preity wilful Jill, whose 
word had been law to all of us so lonz. 
Still, after the first dav she was re- 
conciled apparently and clapped her 
hands as gaily as a child when, in the 
trial game we had so that our op- 
ponents might know the ground, we 
came off conquerors. We had a pic- 
nic that afternoon, having dinner 
under a tope of trees five miies from 
camp, and dancing afterwards on a 
dhurrie stretched tightly over news- 
papers and straw tied to pegs—you 
know the sort of thing—though we 
could only get up five couples, Mrs. 
litzroy, Jill, and the doctor’s wife 
being our tally of the fair sex, and Mrs. 
Pemberton and her sister, Miss Ash- 
burton from the 20th. She was a 
pretty girl, and I remember ’’—the 
Major’s face lightened a moment—“‘ I 
remember she and I wandered awav 
and afar after one of the dances. Yes’’ 

as Baring looked an interrogation- 
‘* she’s Mrs. Dashwood now, fair, fat, 
und nearly forty, but she was slim 
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enough and graceful enqugh then, and 
heaven knows what might have hap- 
pened had it not been for next day’s 
occurrence. Driving her home in the 
moonlight, we nearly ran into a tonga, 
the native driver being either drunk or 
asleep and the Englishman sitting be- 
hind ditto. We escaped all right, but 
Drake of the 20th and Mrs, Pember- 
ton—who were close on our heels 

were not so lucky, as the mare he was 
driving in his dog-cart shied badly 
and pitched him out nearly over the 
khud. ‘ Any damage?’ I shouted, pul- 
ling up; and he yelled back he'd 
sprained his wrist pretty badly, and we 
heard him carrving on an_ excited 
talky talky with the stranger and his 


driver. ‘That means no match to- 
morrow,’ I groaned, ‘for Drake 
played No. 1 in our opponents’ 
team, and there was no- one 
else to take his place if he was 
crippled. But when we reached 


late in 


camp (which we were very 
a 


doing, having gone out of our way 
bit), we found all was peace, as though 
Drake had to scratch on account of his 
wrist, Jack Hunter had fixed it up 
with the stranger, who turned out to 
be Cross of the 6th, to play in Drake’s 


place. ‘Why didn’t you bring him 
back with you?’ our C.O. asked, and 
Jack, looking rather embarrassed, 


mumbled something as to the stranger 
being tired and wanting to get on to 
his camp, pitched a mile or so beyond 
ours. ‘ He’s on leave, going up to 
the Gir after lions,’ Drake volunteered, 
and the rest of us concluded from 
Jack’s manner he wasn’t in a fit con- 
dition to be introduced to ladies, and 
said no more. 

‘*No one saw anything of Jill that 
night. She had driven home with her 
brother and went off at once to her 
own tent, and I heard her tell Dick not 
to disturb her as she was dead-beat— 
poor little Jill! And when we all 
assembled next morning on the polo 
ground Dick turned up alone, as Jill 
had too bad a headache to move out of 
her bed. ‘I hope to heaven she’s not 
got fever,’ he muttered to me, looking 
worried and anxious, ‘but she would 
not let me lift the flap of her tent as 
she said she couldn't bear the light.’ I 
think, looking back, her absence spoilt 
the match for him in the beginning till 
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he warmed up, but at the time all my 
anxiety was given to the mm n-appear- 
ance of the stranger—Would he turn 
up to time? He did, coming on 
with Jack Hunter just as we were 
sending off men to hunt them up. A 
mere boy he looked and very shy, 
keeping his head down and acknow- 
ledging  _ general introduction 
with a brief nod, and leaning over to 
fiddle with his pony’s bit; and that 
teok our thoughts off him too, as in- 
stead of Drake’s Lady Jane, he was 
riding one of Jill’s ponies, Chotie—a 


Jack’s 


9 
little grey beggar with a turn of speed 
that was hard to beat or equal—and 


with a syce leading her second mount, 
Dandy, behind them. ‘ Rough on Jiil,’ 


Caterham whispered to me, and | 
nodded back, but there was no more 
time for comment as our other two 


men were already in their places, and 
Chisholm, our captain, playing 4, 
shouted impatiently for us.‘ Hustle 
he said, as I trotted past, 
a quick aside, ‘ What do 
‘oss?’ ‘Can ride any- 
answered, ‘but how does he 
on Jill’s mount ?’ * She 
said if she could not play 

1 ~ 


two !’ 
then in 


you 
and 
you 
way,’ | 


come to pe 


make ol Ci 


wished it 
herself there 
gees shouldn't have the fun.’ 


was no reason why net 


“It was a royal match we played that 
morning. \We were two goals all, and 
not an inch to between us. 
rom the beginning it was easy to see 
Cross played like a book, and if any- 
thing opponents gained by 
Drake’s loss. Slight and supple as the 
boy evidently was, it was the slight- 
ness and suppleness of proven steel, 
and shots were beautiful to see, 
clean and = straight and true; and 
Drake told us afterwards he was al- 
most repaid for his sprained wrist and 
lost game by being able to watch such 
a playtr. ‘If only Jill were here to 
see,” Dick groaned to me as we 
changed ponies. Then came the hot- 
test chukker of the game. Dick, play- 
ing back, had just got in a good, 
straight-ahead shot, and was follow- 
ing it up, when Cross, playing No. 1, 
cannoned straight across and into his 
pony, both coming heavily to the 
ground in a mixed mélée of men and 
umpire’s whistle rang 
‘foul.’ It was 
Cross rolled hin- 


choose 


our 


nis 


ponies as the 
out shrilly declaring a 
all over in a flash. 
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self free and was on his feet in a 
minute, but his topee had come off 
and I found myself staring stupidly, 
idiotically, at Jill—Jill, who was lying 
in her tent too ill to lift her head, yet 
who was standing here on the polo 
ground looking back half-frightened, 
half-defiantly at me. And Dick——! 
He lay there with one arm flung wide, 
the other doubled beneath him, eyes 
looking straight up into a pitiless sky, 
mouth half-opened as if his lips had 
just parted in a jest.  Jill—for Jill 
indeed it was, with hair cut short and 
in her brother’s riding kit—threw 
herself on her knees beside him with 
a cry which rings in my ears vet, never 
to be forgotten : * Dick, Dick!’ 

‘*But Dick never answered, 
moved, to soothe the anguish born in 
that small, sweet face; for once his 
ears were deaf to the voice which had 
never hitherto called on him in vain. 

** For Dick’s back was broken and 
Dick was dead.’’ 

The Major’s voice broke, and for a 


never 


minute there was silence. Then 

Baring spoke. 

“What a horrible — story Did 
Chisholm know she was going to 
play ? 

“No. I told vou Jill could twist 


her twin round her little finger, and in 
that drive home the evening before she 
had coaxed and begged Jack till the 
boy was weak enough to say he’d let 
her play soon enough, only how could 
he when they had enough men, and 
the match was fixed. Then followed 
Drake’s accident, and Jill—quick to 
seize her chance—got Jack to let her 
personate the stranger, cropping her 
pretty hair and dressing up in his kit, 
as she had often done before at home 
to take in her people, for before Jack’s 
moustache grew they were absurdly 
alike in face and height, and even 
build. The rest was easy, for none 
of us knew Cross. A late arrival on 
the ground, feigned shyness, the strap 
of her solar topee under her chin, and 
the wide overshadowing brim shading 
her face—and the game over, a quick 
departure on the plea of breaking up 
camp and getting on, and the shorn 
locks plaited and pinned on again: 
‘ For Dick must never, never know !’ 
So it was planned, so it happened, 
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only the end was—different! But ’’— 
the Major rose and stretched his long 
limbs—‘‘ she was the most beautiful 
polo player I have ever seen or ever 
shall see.”’ 

‘“What became of her?’’ young 
Baring asked, as he, too, swung him- 
self out of his chair. 

‘* She died when her baby was born 
eight months later—poor little Jill!’ 


‘é 





Some vears had passed away since 
Gould told Baring the story of the best 
polo player he had ever seen; years in 
which the two men had lost sight of 
each other ; and it was a grey-haired 
Colonel, with an empty sleeve pinned 
his breast and a K.C.B. after 
his name, whom Captain Baring ran 
into on the steps of the Rag one day 
in the height of the London season. 
A quick apology, a pause, then :— 

“Why, Gould, dear old man, it’s 
you! By Jupiter, this is luck, you’re 
the one man in all the world I 

It’s the time of my 


aACTOSS 


very 
wanted to meet. 
life—I’m engaged—the very best girl 
and—by Jove—I’ll introduce you at 
once. No, no, no refusal, round you 
go down those steps. H’y, hansom! 
Hang your old bridge four—that must 
slide for to-day, and my Evelyn shall 
vive you pegs if vou are too uncivilised 
for afternoon tea.”’ 

So Baring rattled on, and the 
Colonel was borne away in triumph 


almost before he’d got his’ breath 
back. How the voung fellow talked. 
Not a word could the Colonel get in 


edgewise. 

‘* 1] tell you, old chap, I’ve met my 
ideal at last, just the woman I’ve al- 
ways pictured, bright, clever, rides 
like a Centaur, sings like an angel— 
none of your hockey, football, cricket 
playing monstrosities,’’ and so on 
and so forth till the hansom drew up 
at a house in Ebury-street. Baring 
leapt out, and in another minute Gould 
was being présented to one of the 
most beautiful girls he had ever seen. 

‘* Evelyn, this is my old chum and 


colonel—Colonel Sir Philip Gould— 
Miss Chisholm.’’ 
At the sound of the name the 


Colonel’s face changed, his memory 
harked back to the polo ground at 
Izingbad and a girl’s agonised cry 
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rang in his ears again, ‘‘Dick, Dick!” 
Good heavens! could this be Jill’s 
daughter? With an cffort he pulled 
himself together and smiled back into 
the pretty face. 

Tea came and the Colonel did ample 
justice to the more 
things, though who shall say his sot 
did not vearn for the long glasses with 
the ice clinking in them And by and 
and as he did so 


civilised w ay of 
i 


bv he rose to 20, 
Evelvn Chisholm looked up with a 
little hesitation in her manner, while 


the hot colour rose to her cheek. 
‘“Colonel,’’ she said, ‘* I want to 
ask you something. The 
me speak about it at home, and so I’ve 
never told Maurice, but I know 3 
were there when my father was killed 


you 


at polo, for I vot the names of the 
teams out of my Uncle Jack. He 
won't talk of it either—it turned his 
hair white, you know, and he retired 
but I made him tell me 
the 


because of it 


father was killed because one of 


other team lost his head and fouled, 
and I want to know—-oh! I do so 
want to know his name. Uncle Jack 


me, but it killed my little 
she just pinec and pined 


Ah, 


won't tell 
mother, too 
away and dicd when I was born. 
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Colonel, tell me his name for fear that 
one day I may meet him and touch his 
hand not knowing. It makes me 
frightened of every man, 
Maurice.’ 


even of 


lor one moment the Colonel caught 
his breath ; a glance at Baring told-him 
he had recalled the tale told him in the 
Indian verandah long ago, and knew 
ivelyn was Jill’s daughter, born when 


wilful Jill died. kor one moment 


only ; then, as he had faced danger 
many and many a time, so in the pre- 


sent crisis the Colonel settled his line 
of action. He would lie like a sahib 
to his old chum’s daughter. 

‘‘ Mv dear,’’ he taking her 
hand and speaking as gently as to a 
child, ** say no more and put all hard 
thoughts away. Poor Harry Las- 
celles was shot one vear later at Paaer- 
deburg—sniped at sight, like many 
another good fellow.’ And then he 
turned and made his wav to the hall. 


said, 


** Thanks,’’ Baring said softly as he 

let him out; ‘‘ I understood, of course. 

‘““ Ass IT was for the name never to 

me before! Of course, Evelyn 

must never know, and, by gad, old 
fellow, you were grand! ”’ 


strike 
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Mrs, Lathom 


‘TTOR twenty-three yvears—that is, 
all the vears of his life to date- 
Algernon Holroyd had ignored 
Almora Cottage. Although it 

stood but a stone’s throw from Hol- 
rovd Manor he had seemed unaware 
of its very existence. Then some- 
thing happened to make it for him an 
object of absorbing interest. The 
cottage—it was rather more than a 
cottage—had taken to itself new 
tenants. Young Holroyd had caught 
sight of those tenants as they stepped 
out of their hired landau alter a morn- 
ing drive. He went home, fished out 
« pair of powerful feld-glasses, and 
spent the rest of the day and several 
succeeding days in gazing across to 
the cottage garden. In that garden 
there were trees, and between two of 
the trees was slung, just in his line of 
vision, a hammock in which reclined 
on frequent occasions a slender w nite- 
clad figure. From the movement of 
her arm the figure seemed engaged 
most of the time in the process of eat- 
ing, caramels probably. To Algernon 
there was something wonderfuily se- 
ductive in the idea of a white-clad 
figure reclining in a hammock eating 
caramels—-the figure, not the ham- 
mock, 

But there was the difficulty of the 
introduction. If his father had been 
at home he would have got him to call 
in the correct way. Then there came 
the happy chance of the Colonel and 
the cattle-show. Young Holroyd. had 
always considered the county. cattle 
show a bore, but he went there. be- 
cause Colonel Oldham had stood him 
an excellent lunch, and he could not 
do less than go and inspect the 
old fellow’s wonderful  shorthorns, 
which somehow never got a prize. The 
Colonel was expatiating with some 
vehemence on the intelligence and fair- 
mindedness of certain people who 
called themselves judges. Algernon 
was listening with half an ear. 

* Now, there’s that fine young 
heifer,’’ the Colonel was saying. 

“Yes, looks a treat in her ham- 
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By SAMUEL GCFICN. 


to the Rescue. 


mock, doesn't she? ”’ 
non, -absently. 


remarked Alger- 


snorted 
‘** What do vou mean? ”’ 


** Heifer in a hammock? ’’ 
the Colonel. 


Awfullv sorry,’’ stammered Alger- 
non, *‘ I meant to sav—— ”’ 

That was as far as he got, for his 
power of speech was suddenly taken 
from him as he saw the object of his 
wool-gatherings bearing straight down 
on him. The Colonel followed his 
gaze, screwing his 
firmiy into his eye. 


monocle more 
Bless me, why here's’. Mrs. 
Lathom! ’’ he exclaimed. 

“What, do vou 
asked Algernon, eagerly. 


know them?’ 


** Oh, rather—charming woman.”’ 

** Woman? ” 
dignantly. 
cizhteen.”’ 

“Oh, vou mean little Mollie. Ah, 
Mrs. Lathom, delighted! I heard you 
had become a neighbour of ours. How 
do, Mollie? Let me introduce—Algy 
Holroyd.”’ 43 

The acquaintance thus begun in 
somewhat prosaic environments de- 
veleped rapidly on the most orthodox 
lines of romance. The next after- 


noon young Holrovd came across to 


echoed Algernon, in- 
** She can’t be more than 


tennis, staved over tea, and bv dinner- 
time—if one may desecrate the sanc- 
tities of love by the mention of meals 

both he and Mollie were convinced 
that their twin souls had been groping 
for one another through the imme- 
morial vastnesses of time and space 
since the dawn of creation. Mrs. 
Lathom looked on with an enigmatic 
smile, and once or twice might have 
been overheard to observe to herself 
oracularly : 

pag History repeats itself.”’ 
Your father is Sir Phillip Hol- 
royd, isn’t he?’’ was one of the first 
questions she had asked young Alger- 
non——quite superfluously, for she was 
well supplied with the information 
already. 

a “ie 


admitted Algernon, 
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readily. He was rather proud of his 
father. 

‘* Phillip Perceval Holroyd, to be 
more exact,’’ went on Mrs. Lathom. 
‘**There’s rather a large clan of them.”’ 


** Quite right. But how do you 
know about the Perceval? He’s 
dropped the same now for a long 


time.”’ 


‘““Has he?’’ asked Mrs. Lathom, 
with a flicker of a smile. ‘Well, I 
used to call him Perceval. I pre- 


ferred it fo Phillip.’’ 

**Did you really? ”’ 
Algernon, joyously. 
old friends. That’s 
good! ”’ 


exclaimed voung 
‘* Then vou’re 
good—awtully 


Mrs. Lathom was not quite so con- 
vinced about the goodness of it, but 
she did not She knew it 
would be as much use to trv to blow 
back an avalanche with 
lows as to keep this impetuous young 
man from marrving her daughter, 
especially when that daughter herself 
showed no inclination to raise objec- 
tions. So she just accepted the ac- 
complished fact when three days later 
the young people stood before her, 
hand in hand, eyes glistening with 
happiness, and all the usual outward 
; newly-engaged 


Sav So. 


a pair of bel- 


manifestations of a 
pair of lovers. 

‘*T suppose you'll ask your father’s 
consent—just as a matter of form—be- 
fore we make it public?’’ she in- 
quired, with a twinkle in her eye. 

‘* We may as well,’’ laughed Alger- 
non, ‘especially as we haven’t long 


to wait. He’ll be back here to-mor- 
row.”’ 

‘What sort of a man is vour 
father? ’’ crooned Mollie, a little later, 


in the privacy of the summer house. 
‘* One of the best. You'll like him 
immensely.”’ 
‘** He—he’s not likely by any chance 


to be difficult?’’ asked Mollie, 
anxiously. 
‘*Of course not, you little goose. 


The dear old boy has never refused 
me anything. I can twiddle him 
round my little finger. And, besides ”’ 
—he threw his chest out manfully— 
‘this is a matter in which I won’t 
stand interference from any one.’’ 

‘*Oh, vou dear, brave boy, you— 
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you hero! ’’ murmured Mollie, ecstatic- 
ally. 

Algernon waved her admiration off 
with a deprecatory ‘‘ Not at all, darl- 
ing, not at all,’’ as if the winning of a 
Victoria Cross was an everyday occur- 
rence with him. 

He certainly felt full of good cou- 
when next morning he went 
down to the breakfast-room to greet 
his father, who had taken a much 
earlier train than was expected back 
from town, where for the past few 
weeks he had borne a somewhat som- 
nolent share in administering the 
affairs of his country at Westminster. 
The two shook hands cordially. 

‘You're looking Al, guv'nor,” 
said Algernon. 

‘“* And there doesn't seem much the 
matter with lad,’’ returned 
the rubicund-faced baronet, scrutinis- 
ine the six feet of brawn and muscle 
in front of him with an affectionate 
“What have you been doing 
the time? Up to 


rage 


vou, mv 


glance. 
with yourself all 
any mischief? ”’ 

It was a good opportunity, and 
\lgernon seized on it eagerly. In a 
torrent of words he told his father the 
great The latter listened with 
a benevolent smile. 

‘Known her nearly a week, have 
you? Well, you haven't let the grass 
under vour feet. I didn’t quite 
catch the name—what did you say it 


News, 


gTOW 


was?’ 

‘* Mollie Lathom, Her mother savs 
she knows you. Very good family 
and all that. Her father was an 


Attaché of some sort. Her uncle is 
the Earl of . #5 

The baronet’s brows had suddenly 
contracted into a thundercloud. 

‘““What, Lydia Westlake’s daugh- 
ter?’’ he exclaimed. 

‘“ Y—yes, I think Westlake was her 
mother’s maiden name. What’s the 
matter, guv’nor?’’ 

‘Nothing. Only you’re not going 


to have the girl,’’ rapped out the 
other. 

‘** But I’ve got her, dad.’’ 

‘*Then you'll just have to. let 


If it means a breach 
don't mind what 


her go again. 
of promise, I 
damages—— ”’ 

ar 

‘Don’t ‘ Sir’ me, you impudent ras- 
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cal! I say you can't have her, and 
there’s an end to it.’”’ 
‘But I’m entitled to a reason.”’ 
‘*You’re entitled to a thrashing for 


doing things behind my back. Good 
family, indeed! I tell you there's 


” 


something in that family—— 
‘* What is in it? 
‘“Um—well, Mrs. Lathom is. 
‘‘T know she is. In fact, if she 
weren't there would be no family at 
all—at least, not that part of the family 
I'm chiefly concerned about. ] mean 


” 


to say—— 
“That's rig 1 
a knot. Only you can make up your 
mind to one thing: it won't be the 
matrimonial knot with Lydia \West- 
That’s my _ last 


1 
i 


it—tie vourself up into 


lake’s daughter. 
word.”’ 

‘“Well, it isn’t mine,’’ cried Alger- 
non, hotly. ‘‘It vou're going to be 
so—so unreasonable— si 
‘I'm not. I told vou I’ve got my 
reason.”’ 

‘Very good, sir,’’ said Algernon, 
drawing himself up dramatically. 
‘You keep your reason and I'll keep 
the girl.”’ 

‘“ Keep her—on what, pray? ’”’ 
““T beg your pardon? ”’ 
1 


non, taken aback. 


g asked Alger- 

‘“Eh, rather a poser for you, I 
should think. You're one of those 
unfortunate young men who éke out a 
miserable existence on a good allow- 
ance and better expectations. I don’t 
know if you have any inclination for 
throwing them both to the wind—oh, 
I’m not using any threats. I’m just 
giving your undoubted intelligence a 
chance of reading between the lines, 
as it were.’ ' 

“Oh, ves, you’ve got the pull of 
me there,’’ said Algernon, bitterly. 

“The pull of the purse-strings. 
And unless you give up the girl I'll 
pull ‘em very tight. So you can just 
please yourself in this affair.’’ 

And with affected indifference Sir 
Phillip drummed airily on the table. 

‘But I love her, father,’’ pleaded 
Algernon, thinking it wise to get off 
1, 


: high horse. 


+ 


** Sentimental 


hay -fever, that's 
what you're suffering from, my boy ! 
Your brain’s got a touch of nettle- 
I’ve never 


ash. Now look at me. 
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made a fool of myself over a woman 
in my life ’’—Sir Phillip’s ruddy face 
took to itself a slightly ruddier tinge, 
which might with imagination have 
been construed into a blush—*‘ no, 
sir, never in my life. And I don’t see 
why my son should either. There was 
no humbug of that sort between your 
late mother and me. We just suited 
each other.’’ 

‘*So do Mollie and I,’ 


Algernon, miserably. 


interjected 


‘“But in my case there was no 
objectionable mother-in-law. Now, 
there you have it. Mrs. Lathom is a 
most objectionable person, and I 
won't have anything to do with her. 
We'll leave it at that, my boy.’’ 

Algernon withdrew from the pater- 
nal presence, feeling the uselessness 
of arguing the point further. He saw 
that any fresh attempt would only 
rouse his father to fiercer opposition. 
It was very awkward. What was he 
to tell Mollie and Mrs. Lathom? 
There was not even the chance of 
secking counsel in delay. He had pro- 
mised to bring Sir Phillip over to 
lunch, and, being built on straightfor- 
ward, unsophisticated lines, he knew 
he would be unable to pass his father’s 
non-appearance off by a diplomatic 
excuse. It was altogether a_ very 
crumpled-up sort of Algernon who 
presented himself about noon at 
Almora Cottage. 

‘‘Have you seen him—is it all 
right? ’’ asked Mollie, flying to meet 
him halfway down the garden walk. 

‘* No, it isn’t. It’s all wrong,’’ re- 
plied Algernon, with bluff despair. 

He—well, if you insist on knowing it 
—he doesn’t like your mother.”’ 

‘* But you’re not going to marry my 
mother—did you tell him that? ’’ asked 
Mollie. 

‘“It was no good telling him any- 
thing. He wouldn’t listen.”’ 

‘* Well, what does it matter? ’’ asked 
Mollie, hopefully. ‘‘ Then we’ll get 
married without his consent.’’ 

‘‘ In which case he more than hinted 
he would cut me off with a shilling.”’ 

‘“Oh, the—find me a word, please, 
Algy, will you? ”’ : 

There was a gloom-laden silence of 
some seconds. 

‘““Oh, Algy, dearest, isn’t there 
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something you could do for a living ? 
cried Mollie, at last, dolefully. 

‘*T might try for a job as under- 
taker's mute. That's all I fee! fit for 
just at present.”’ 

‘* Oh, Algy—how plebcian!”’ 

‘* T admit it’s a profession supported 
mainly by the poor. But then we’re 
poor ourselves now. However, wait a 
minute—ah, I fancy I’ve got a better 
plan.”’ 

‘* You clever boy—I knew you would 
think of something good,’’ and Mollie 
clapped her hands joyfully. 

‘*] think it’s good. \ chap once 
suggested to me to form a small syndi- 
cate to hold a beauty competition. He 
said there was money in it.”’ 

‘* A beauty competition—for ladies, 
I suppose,’’ said Mollie, looking very 
dubious. 

‘* Oh, of course, for ladies.’’ 

‘* And—and I 
have to see all the candidates.’ 

‘Well, it’s not a business a blind 
man could take up.”’ 

‘*No, Algy, I don’t think I should 
care for it,’’ said Mollie, with convic- 
tion. ‘ It’s too great a responsibility. 
Surely there must be some other things 
you can do.”’ 

‘* There are 
Algy, moodily. 
drive a car— 

‘* Drive a car--that’s excellent. I've 
heard of gentlemen jockevs, so why not 
gentlemen chauffeurs? Perhaps your 
father would take you into his employ.”’ 

‘** J]—I’m afraid he hasn’t got enough 
sense of humour for that. Besides, 
you’d have to spend all my wages in 
eau-de-Cologne to disinfect me of 
petrol.”’ 

‘* Then what's to be done, Algy? ”’ 
‘*T haven't the faintest idea.’’ 


suppose you wouid 


lots of things,’ said 
‘*T can shoot, ride, 


9 


** Oh, isn’t it dreadful! ’’ exclaimed 
Mollie, breaking down. 
‘“What’s dreadful?’’ asked Mrs. 


Lathom, sweeping into the summer- 
house, whither the two had retired to 
hide their woes from the prying gaze 
of the world. 

‘* And it’s all your fault, mother,”’ 
sobbed Mollie, disconsolately. 

‘* What is, my dear? ”’ 

‘* That Algy’s father won't let us get 
married.”’ 


** Oh, won’t he? Why not? ”’ 
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because he doesn’t like 





‘* Because 
you.”’ 

Algernon stepped back aghast, as 
though to move out of the way of the 
cataclysm that was bound to follow the 
statement. Not for a moment had he 
dreamed that Moliie would be indiscreet 
enough to repeat his indiscretion to her 
mother. Now he had made an enemy 
of Mrs. Lathom too, and that settled 
The next instant, to his 


everything 
silvery peal of 


. 5° . 
intense surprise, a 
laughter struck on his ears. 
‘* Doesn't like me—how excruciat- 
r!°* gasped Mrs. Lathom, as soon 
5 ‘d eatch her breath. 
\lgernon stared at her, half in relief, 
half in indignation. He hardly thought 
that such frivolity was consonant with 
the tragedy of the occasion. Mollie, 


too, Iifted a tear-stained face in- 


quiringly. 

‘** Now just sit down, Algy, and give 
me a phonographically verbatim ac- 
count of what actually took place,”’ said 
Mrs. Lathom, assuming’ a very matter- 
of-fact attitude.  ‘** Tell me what you 
said and what he said. It’s absolutely 
necessary that | should be supplied with 
the full facts before I can decide on a 
plan of campaign.”’ 

Greatly impressed by Mrs. Lathom’s 
air of resourcefulness, Algernon com- 
plied readily enough. Never before had 
he put his memory to such a strain as 
in going through his conversation with 
father. Mrs. Lathom listened at- 
tentively. One or two points seemed 
to strike her particularly, and she was 
scen to make a mental note of them. 

“Well, that’s about all that hap- 
pened,’’ concluded Algernon, making a 
final dive into the recesses of his mind 
to see that he had not omitted any stray 
detail. 

‘““And quite enough, too,”’ 
Mrs. Lathom. 

“What do you think we can do, 
mother? *’ asked Mollie, expectantly. 

‘Go in and have lunch,’ replied 
Mrs. Lathom, rising as a sign 1°>t she 
wished to keep her own counse! he 
time being. 

Nor was the subject, by tacit consent, 
during the meal. 


his 


nodded 


referred to again 
Algernon hugged to himself the con- 
soling hope that in Mrs. Lathom a 
champion had arisen in whose hands his 
cause seemed by no means -hopeless. 
























He looked at Mrs. Lathom, noted the 
quiet smile lurking in the corners of her 
shapely mouth, and began to harbour 
a vague feeling of compassion for the 
‘poor old guv’nor.’’ Mrs. Lathom 
did not strike one as the sort of person 
to do things by halves. Although she 
had not committed herself to anything, 
it was plain that she did net mean to 
let matters remain in their unsatis- 
factory state. 

Mrs. Lathom, for all her outward 
confidence, did not underrate the mag- 
nitude of her task. She knew she must 
not despise anv help, and she also knew 
that a woman’s best ally was her dress- 
ing-table. She was quite aware that 
her face and figure — still repaid any 
little trouble she took about them. All 
during her toilette shrieks of laughter 
came up from the garden, where Alyy 
and Mollie romped about like the child- 
ren thev were. And when Mrs. Lathom 
sallied forth from Almora Cottage, a 
resplendent and superb apparition, her 
lips curled in a smile and she once 
more made use of the enigmatic obser- 
vation : 

“‘ History repeats itself.’’ 

Ten minutes later she was sitting 
in the drawing-room of Holrovd 
Manor, her face a mask of icy reserve. 
She rose as the door opened and Sir 
Phillip entered. Pausing ostentatiously 
near the entrance, he bowed stiffly. 

“Yo what am I indebted—— ?”’ 
\n imperious gesture of Mrs. 
Lathom’s uplifted hand made him 
break off abruptly. 

Sir Phillip, to your other numerous 
good qualities vou need not add that of 
hypocrisy,’? she began, funereal of 
Voice and mien. 

“Kh, what's that? 
baronet. 


” 


spluttered the 


“You know very well the reason of 
my call,’’ continued Mrs. Lathom, 
ignoring his interruption. ‘1 have 
Just Jeft my child in a state of utter 
nervous collapse, heartbroken, with one 
doctor in attendance and a specialist 
sent for ’’—yes, Mrs. Lathom was not 
doing things by halves—*‘ the result 
of your infamous cruelty. If my child 
dies her death will be on your head.”’ 


“ W-won't you sit down? ”’ stam- 
mered Sir Phillip, totally overwhelmed 
by the onslaught, and feeling instinc- 
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tively that his visitor would be less for- 
midable in a sitting posture. 

‘Certainly not. I am a mother. 
You can’t expect me to rest at my ease 
in an armchair while [ am battling for 
the happiness—nay, for the life of my 
child. I have come here as a last re- 
source, and T shall refuse to leave your 
presence until ce 

* Tlang it all, Lyd - I mean, Miss 
Westlh——I mean to say, Mrs. 
Lathom- \ puzzled feeling of re- 
miniscence had crossed Sir Phillip’s 
brain, and just then a slight twitching 
ol Mrs. Lathom’s mouth turned his 
suspicion into certainty. ‘* Ha, I 
thought [ recognised your high-falutin’ 
verbiage. That's from the piece we 
once played in at Lady Starfield’s pri- 
vate theatricals,’’ he exclaimed, 
triumphantly. 

With a little sigh of relief Mrs. 
Lathom allowed herself to sink grace- 
fully on an adjoining settee. 

‘Quite right. I’m so glad you re- 
membered. I found it rather dificult 
to keep it up anv longer. Besides, I’ve 
forgotten the rest of the speech. Well, 
now we can talk the thing over 
sensibly.”’ 

‘* There’s nothing to talk over, sen- 
sibly or otherwise,’’? returned Sir 
Phillip, his anger breaking out with 
double force at her attempt to impose 
on him. ** How you have the face to 
suggest that such a thing is possible 
after the disgraceful manner in which 
you—you jilted me pusses my compre- 
hension. J don’t mind telling you that 
all these vears I’ve wished for nothing 
better than some such opportunity of 
having my own back on you. And now 
I’ve vot t.”” 

‘* You seein to be unaware that you 
are really paying me a great compli- 
ment, Sir Phillip,’’ said Mrs. Lathom, 
sweetly. 

** You can take it whichever way you 
like,’’ snapped Sir Phillip. 

** Well, if you will really permit me 
to do that, I will regard my jilting you 
—to adopt vour painfully crude expres- 
sion—as a providential dispensation,”’ 
said Mrs. Lathom, lifting her eyes 
piously to heaven. ‘“* It was evidently 
fore-ordained that we should not marry 
one another, but that our children 
should.”’ 

‘* Stuff and nonsense! Providentia! 


» 
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dispensation, indeed! The only sort of 
Providence you believed in was how to 
feather your nest. You threw me over 
because you thought the Honourable 
Talbot Lathom a better match than me, 
You made a mistake. Lathom went to 
the dogs, and I, miraculously enough, 
came into a title and big estates. Don’t 
prate to me of Providence, madam! ’”’ 

‘* Well, then, shall we call it a case 
of history repeating itself?’’ asked 
Mrs. Lathom, with the blandest air in 
the world. ‘‘ You see, you fell in love 
with me, and your son falls in love with 
my daughter.’”’ 

** And, following her mother’ 
liant example, I suppose she will throw 
him over as soon as somebody better 
comes along.’ 

‘* Sir Phillip,’? said Mrs. Lathom, 
with dignity, ‘‘ you may insult me as 
much as you like, but I must ask you 
to refrain from _ insulting my 
daughter.’’ 

** What, 
sneered Sir Phillip. 

‘ This time I mean what I say, Sir 
Phillip,’’ replied Mrs. Lathom, with 
rather less of her sang sfroid. 

‘And so do I, m: ad. um,’’ cried Sir 
Phillip, truculently. ‘‘ Remember, you 
have brought all this on yourself by in- 
sisting on continuing this discussion. 
Well, I shan’t say another word to you. 
But I shail have something to say to 
that young rascal of mine for flouting 
my parental authority. I wish you 
good afternoon, madam.”’ 

‘*T refuse to let you be so ungentle- 


s_ bril- 


” 


walking on stilts again? 


manly as to show a lady the door, 
said Mrs. Lathom, making no move 
save to. smoothe out an imaginary 


crease in her dress. ‘ And, besides, 
I’m too alarmed to leave the matter at 
this point. It’s too dreadful to think 
of poor Algy suffering the dire results 
of his insubordination.”’ 


‘* That’s not your business. i 
‘*It’s my woman’s duty to save 
him.”’ 


‘* Vou will find it rather difficult,’’ 
said Sir Phillip. 

‘* Oh, perhaps not so difficult as you 
think. I suppose, Sir Phillip, you are 
anxious to retain your son’s respect? ”’ 

‘Most anxious—most anxious, in- 
deed. And therefore I shall be careful 


to take such steps as will ensure this 
result.’’ 
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And the best way 
for that, I should suggest, would be 
not to give him cause to think dis- 
paragingly of his father.”’ 

** Disparagingly ? ”’ 

‘For instance, you should avoid 
doing anything which might shake his 
belief in your veracity.”’ 

‘““Madam, you are becoming  in- 
tolerable! ’’ Sir Phillip flared up. 

‘“One moment,’’ continued Mrs, 
Lathom, calmly.  ‘‘ I understand you 
informed your son that you yourself 
had never indulged in any sentimentali- 
The 
that ?”’ 

* That you had never made a fool of 
vourself over a woman. Well, I’m in 
that that is not 


“*T quite agree. 


ties. 


young dog —he told you 


a position to state 
absolutely correct.’’ 

‘Pooh!’ The baronet laughed 
harshly. ‘‘ You mean that little affair 
of mine with you? The less you say 
about that the better.’ 

‘Tor you, Sir Phillip.” 

‘For me—that’s good! I wonder 
what my boy would think of your con- 
duct to me. I may be ungentlemanly 
enough to show you the door, but I 
wasn’t so caddish as to show up your 
gross lack of all proper womanly feel- 
ing. if you want to do so yourself, 
I’m sure I have no objection.’ 

Mrs. Lathom smiled, amused—or 
was it merely to display her splendid 
teeth ? 

‘*T am afraid you fail to follow me, 
Sir Phillip. The point is not to prove 
my lack of proper womanly feeling, 
but your own immaculateness of deed 
and word. I think your son would be 
greatly surprised if it could be proved 
to him that in spite of what you told 
him—with great emphasis, I understand 
—there was a time when you did suffer 
from sentimental nettle-rash, and that 
very badly, too. I think I could pro- 
duce some strong evidence to that 
effect.’’ 

‘** Evidence ?’’ exclaimed Sir Phillip. 
“ What evidence ?”’ 

‘Documentary evidence.’ 

Sir P hillip fidgeted a little. 

‘ You’re talking nonsense. ”’ 

‘‘T’m not. You may have forgotten 
that you wrote me a number of 
letters.”’ 

Sir Phillip looked distinctly uneasy. 
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‘‘ Well, suppose I did ?”’ 


‘1 think I could find those letters. 
I have a distinct recollection of tying 
them up with the customary pink rib- 
bon and depositing them safely with 
other odds and ends of things. One 
never knows when a thing may come 
in useful.”’ 

Sir Phillip looked at her dumbfounded 
into speechlessness. 

‘““T believe’ there was also some 
poetry,” continued Mrs. Lathom medi- 
tatively. ‘* There was one piece which 
began : 

‘Oh, Lydia, of the golden hair’ 

You may remember, Sir Phillip, we 
often used to dispute about the colour 
of my_ hair. I maintained, being 
honestly conscious of my limitations, 
that it was nothing more than a light 
shade of auburn. You would have it 
that, viewed at a certain angle in the 
sunlight, it could very well pass for 
golden. However, that’s neither here 
nor there. ‘ Oh, Lydia, of the golden 
hair,” you warbled, ‘ without you what 
for life I care?’ ”’ 

‘*T wrote that ?’’ snarled Sir Phillip. 

‘‘ Undoubtedly. There’s your sig- 
nature at the bottom.”’ 

‘* Well, how does it come into this 
business ?”’ 

**T thought I told you,’’ said Mrs. 
Lathom, looking surprised. oe. 
going to show them all to your son.’’ 


“You will do no_ such thing, 
madam !"’ cried Sir Phillip, apoplectic- 
ally. 

“Oh, yes, I will. It’s my property, 
and I’m entitled to do with it what I 
like.’’ 

“Pll sue you for libel if you do.’’ 


“You would have an excellent case. 
You know the greater the truth the 
greater the libel.’’ 

Sir Phillip glared at her unutterable 
things. 

“T really don’t know why you 
should be so upset at the idea,’’ went 
on Mrs. Lathom suavely. ‘‘ Perhaps 
your son may not see in it, after all, 
sufficient proof that you ever made a 
fool of yourself over a woman.” 


al Why, I could never face the young 
idiot again if I thought that he had 
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read that balderdash of mine,’’ cried 
Sir Phillip wildly. 

‘* Yes, your parental authority would 
be rather in a bad way, wouldn’t it? 
But I don’t say there’s any real neces- 
sity why he should ever see it,’’ in- 
sinuated Mrs. Lathom. 

‘“No, but you're holding it as a 
pistol to my head.”’ 

‘*T want you to see, Sir Phillip,’’ 
said Mrs. Lathom spiritedly, ‘‘ that 
it's absurd of you to spoil those two 
young people’s happiness just be- 
cause’? — she dropped her’ eyes 
modestly — ‘‘ because at a_ certain 
period of my life I was young enough 
not to know my own mind.”’ 

‘* Ha! now you’re trying soft soap.”’ 

‘*Or rather the iron hand in the 
velvet glove, Sir Phillip.’’ 

For a moment or two Sir Phillip 
fumed away in helpless silence. Then 
a sudden idea struck him. 

“What afoollam! You’re spoof- 
ing. Those letters don’t exist !’’ 

** You can take the risk of that, if 
you like.’’ 

He looked at her hard, saw the quiet 
menace in her eyes, and then he rapped 
out: 

‘* Well, let me have the letters and 
—and things, and I’ll see.’’ 

““Isn’t that a litthe vague?’’ sug- 
gested Mrs. Lathom. 

‘** Well, let me have ’em, and I'll say 
yes. But I haven’t forgiven you.’’ 

‘* One can’t have everything in this 
world,’’ said Mrs. Lathom with re- 
signation. 


She had risen to go and stood hesi- 
tating. A soft gleam had come into 
her eyes. 

‘** About those letters, Sir Phillip,’ 
she said quietly. 

‘* What, haven’t I heard the last of 
the blessed things ?’’ he exclaimed. 

** T’ll send them to you. Or rather, 
as you disappointed us at lunch, per- 
haps you’ll come to dinner and fetch 
them. But before I give them up you 
must promise to do me a favour.”’ 

‘*T won’t commit myself,’’ said Sir 
Phillip suspiciously. 


**T’ll tell you. When I’ve-vestored 
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them to vou I want you to send them 
back to me one by one at reasonable 
intervals Don’t alter anything in 
them-—not even the date.”’ 


** Tdiotic—preposterous !’ 


Sir Phillip. 
She looked at him with 
smile. 


’ ejaculated 


un ineffable 
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** Preposterous to want to live one’s 
youth over again—Perceval ?”’ 

Sir Phillip turned on her a startled 
look. .\ new light flashed upon him, 
emanating from that gracious vision of 
womanhood. He fumbled for words, 
At last he found them. 

‘* By Jove, Lydia—oh, well, hang it 


ail, L'll-come to dinner !"’ 


THE LAST STRAW. 


I’ve heard a henpecked Hospodar 
Quote Browning in Croatian, 

And listened to my dear Mamma 
Recite (by invitation). 


I’ve known a Zulu make a pun 
And die without confessing, 


I’ve dropped my brother's infant 


son, 


I’ve seen my aunt undressing. 
¢ > 


I’ve felt a Russian Moujik sneeze 
(In Russian), sung a solo, 
Been chivvied by a Cheshire cheese, 
And heard a Dean play polo. 


I’ve shared a state-room in Juls 
With subjects of the Kaiser, 
I’ve spent a live-long Sunday—lI— 
With poor dear Aunt Eliza. 


I’ve caught a distant glimpse of you, 
Met mad giraffes by dozens, 
And had to read these verses to 
My sister’s husband’s cousins. 


But all these shocks were simply nil 
To finding that my daughter 
(Arrived last night—is living still) 

Is ‘* Daddy’s Image’’! 





Water! 


R. E. W. Cuary. 
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“Saints Fulgen of Pipriac.” 


Py MARK RENFORD, 


HE Reverend Father Le Penity 
stood gazing into the win- 
dows ot Oudoire et fils, in the 

Rue Bonaparte, at Paris. 

Father Le Penity was squat, stout, 
and sturdily built. He had great, 
clumsily shod feet, and great red hands 
that were clasped now ecstatically over 
his swelling soutane. His purple face 
mounted up in a pyramid from the 
basis of a massive under-jaw, and was 
gashed by an enormous, heavily lipped 
mouth under a large and shapeless 
nose. Altogether a somewhat brutal 
countenance, were it not redeemed and 
beautified by a pair of marvellously 
sweet and infantine eyes. From the 
vaive wonder of his expression, the 
gingham under his arm, the neat 
poverty of his attire, his shovel hat 
titled back almost on to his neck—from 
everything about him, you would have 
set down Father Le Penity as a 
country curate, and a poor one. <A 
correct inference: for lather Le 
Penity was curé of Pipriac, a little fish- 
ing hamlet, lost on the savage coast of 
Brittany. 

It was midday, and the street full of 
homeward-bound clerks and appren- 
tices. The old priest was roughly 
jostled and rudely apostrophised, but 
nothing could turn his thoughts and 
raptured gaze from the glories behind 
Oudoire et fils’ plate glass: the re- 
splendent ecclesiastical vessels, the 
gorgeous missals, the jewelled cruci- 
fixes, and above all the rows upon rows 
of saints and angels and martyrs, dis- 
comfiting by the variety of their gar- 
ments and distinctive attributes, but 
reassuring by the uniform serenity of 
their countenances. 

‘*“Mon Dieu! Mon Diecu!’’ mur- 
mured Father Le Penity. ‘* How beau- 
tiful it is!’ How beautiful it all is! ”’ 

At last the priest moved away. But 
it was half-heartedly, and when he had 
made only a few steps he stopped. 
Then, turning suddenly, he entered the 
establishment of Oudoire et fils. There 
Was a Curious suggestion, hard to local- 
ise, of criminality about the action of 
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Father Le Penity. Perhaps it Jay in 
the stealthy manner in which he opened 
the door and closed it behind him. 

A suave and dignified gentleman ad- 
vanced to meet Father Le Penity. His 
frock-coat and white tie were some- 
what of an offence to the naive priest, 
Without knowing exactly what jhe had 
expected, he had certainly not expected 
a frock-coat and a white tie. It was a 
disconcerting commencement. 

“How can we serve you, my 
futher?’’ asked Oudoire et fils, 
smoothly, 

** T want a new—that is—vyes, a new 


blessed Saint Fulgen,’’ stammered 
Father Le Penity. ‘* For Pipriac, you 
know. Pipriac in Brittany.’’ 


‘** Be so kind as to step this way,”’ 
said Oudoire et fils. ** We shall find 
what vou want in the episcopal depart- 
ment.’’ 

The commercial manner of the suave 
shopman jarred unpleasantly on Father 
Le Penity’s nerves, strained as thev 
were by the long journey and the state 
of exaltation in which he had_ been 
living for the last twenty-four hours. 
He would have even now abandoned 
his project, his half-criminal project, 
had it not been too Jate. But too late 
it was, and he followed the frock-coat 
docilely into the department of bishops. 

(:roups, ranks, regiments of bishops 
were there, in cope and mitre, their left 
hands on their gilt croziers, their right 
upheld to emphasise the benediction 
that beamed in their serene eves. The 
old priest stared about him in bewilder- 
ment, 

‘But Saint Fulgen, the 
Saint Fulgen?’’ he muttered. 

“Ah, Saint Fulgen now!’ said 
Oudoire et fils. “Saint Fulgen of 
Pipriac. We have not, so to speak, 
any distinctive representative of Saint 
Fulgen. But you see there is no lack 
of the type bishop. What do you think 
of this, for instance, at sevei:ty-five 
francs? Or this at a hundred?” > 

“And what is the difference? ’’ 
asked Father Le Penity. 

‘* The difference between plaster and 


blessed 
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wood,’’ answered the shopman, taking 
up one of the statues and sharply flick- 
ing it with his finger. It gave off a 
crisp ring. ‘*‘ Plaster this. We do 
not recommend plaster to our serious 
clients. It chips, and is easily broken. 
But this, now, in wood: a solid article, 
our own make. Solid, solid, solid,’’ 
he concluded, knocking Saint Fulgen 
three times on the counter in an un- 
ceremonious but convincing manner. 

‘But a hundred francs!’’ said 
Father Le Penity. 

‘* A work of art,’’ continued Oudoire 
et fils. ‘‘ Just remark the blue of the 
vestment. And we guarantee the gilt 
to be the best. You will not repent of 
it, I assure you.”’ 

The old priest was, indeed, fascin- 
ated. He compared mentally — this 
beautiful modern creation with the bat- 
tered old statue, hardly more than a 


log, you would say, that had done duty 
for so many years in the little bare 


church of Pipriac by the sea. And the 
day after to-morrow was the festival 
of Saint Fulgen. How his beloved 
children of Pipriac, the simple fisher- 
folk, would rejoice to see the old Saint 
Fulgen so gloriously replaced! A hun- 
dred francs! It was a long price ; but 
Pipriac must not have plaster. A hun- 
dred francs! Father Le Penity went 
a little cold as he thought of the means 
he had employed to arrive at his end, 
and could only pray devoutly that his 
children of Pipriac might consider that 
the end justified the means. 

**T will take it—the wooden Saint 
Fulgen,’’ said Father Le Penity. 

‘*And you will not regret it, my 
father,’’ remarked the shopman again. 


It was the feast of Saint Fulgen, 
the hour of ‘‘ laudes.’’ The moon had 
gone down, and the bleak country was 
enveloped in a thin mist that the ap- 
proach of dawn touched here and there 
into a faint purple. Below, the sea lay 
grey and solid, sparsely dotted by the 
still lights of the small fishing-fleet at 
anchor. Exaggerated by the obscurity 
out of its modest proportions, the 
church of Pipriac loomed black and 
enormous against the colourless sky. 

Father Le Penity crossed the street 
from the little presbytery. He had 
been unable to sleep that night. The 


weary railway journey, the ten-mile 
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trudge from the station across the 
moor to Pipriac with the statue of 
Saint Fulgen, no light weight, under 
his cloak, the stealthy entrance into the 
sleeping village, the midnight visit to 
the church, the task, half-sacrilegious, 
half-pious, of dethroning the old Saint 
Fulgen and setting up the new in its 
place: the memory of all these things 
had chased sleep from his pillow. But 
he was content to be wakeful. His 
misgivings had vanished from his 
mind. The new statue of Saint Ful- 
gen, taken out of its distracting sur- 
roundings in the gorgeous showrooms 
of Oudoire et fils, had filled his soul 
with a mighty contentment as he con- 
templated it in his modest parlour by the 
light of his poor lamp, and had seemed 
to shed a dim glory through the dark- 
ness of the church when he put it up 
on its pedestal. And the gnawing un- 
easiness of his soul had given place to 
confidence. The end must justify the 
means ; his children must see it so. It 
was with a tranquil heart that Father 
Le Penity went over to the church at 
the hour of ‘‘ laudes,’’ the hour before 
dawn, when men praise the Creator of 
light for light restored. 

The priest passed through the 
sacristy into the church and knelt be- 
fore the statue of Saint Fulgen. But 
when he raised his eyes he almost cried 
aloud. lor a finger of dim light fell 
athwart the obscurity on to the statue, 
and behold it was not the new statue of 
Saint Fulgen, but the old! 

An hour Father Le Penity knelt 

there, terrified and bewildered. The 
light flooded into the church, calling 
out of the darkness the white walls, 
the rough benches, the humble orna- 
nents of the altar, the quaint little 
ships that dangled from the roof about 
the blessed Saint Fulgen, pratector of 
mariners. And it fell on the old statue, 
lighting up the graceful folds of the 
episcopal dress, the fine dignity that 
still hung about the battered counte- 
nance, the marvellously curling locks 
of hair, and the rich colour of the 
ancient wood. 

But the statue of Saint Fulgen had 
never struck the simple old priest, a 
peasant in soutane, as a priceless work 
and now it seemed to him that 
the blessed saint looked down on him 
with terrible eyes of anger. To escape 
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those eyes he rose from his knees. He 
did not imagine for a moment that the 
statue had come back to its place by 
any but supernatural means. Of its 
own accord it had ieft the sacristy win- 
dow where he had placed it. And 
what of the new Saint Fulgen? Father 
Le Penity hunted the church for it in 
vain. It had vanished into space. 
There was nothing for it now but a 
confession, a confession that would hu- 
miliate him for ever in the eyes of his 
beloved children. His life’s work at 
Pipriac was annihilated in a moment. 
In all probability Monseigneur would 
transfer him to another parish. Oh, 
the agony of leaving his beloved 
Pipriac ! 


Never will Pipriac forget the high 
mass of that eventful Saint Fulgen’s 
day: the face of Father Le Penity, 
paler than his surplice, rising in the 
pulpit ; his trembling hands ; his low, 
broken voice ; the growing astonish- 
ment as he tells them the strange story 
of his visit to Paris, of his hesitation at 
the door of Oudoire et fils, of his hesi- 
tation again—a Divine warning, doubt- 
less—in the episcopal department, of 
his homecoming, and of the mysterious 
disappearance of the beautiful new 
statue. It is all wonderful, but the 
greatest wonder is yet to come. 

** And now, my children, children be- 
loved of my soul,’’ says Father Le 
Penity, the tears coursing down his 
uncouth old face, ‘‘ I have a miserable 
confession to make to you. Despise 
me, my children, for I am a thief. To 
buy the new statue I took the money 
from the parish box, the little hoard 
that you have wrung, here a sou, there 


a sou, from the hostile sea. Eighty 
francs! I thought-—-I thought—God 


help me!—that you would understand 
—forgive—make up the sum—when 
vou saw the new statue. But I have 
been punished! It has disappeared, 
the new statue, and the parish box is 
—empty! Empty! And when cruel 
winter comes, and widows and orphans 
cry to us for bread, you will curse 
Father Le Penity.’’ ; 

‘* Nay, nay, M’sieu le Curé,’’ the 
rough voice of a fisherman breaks in 
upon the silence of the church. ‘‘ It is 
not true. Nay, nay, M’sieu le Curé.”’ 
** It is true,’’ says Father Le Penity, 


** SAINTS FULGEN OF PIPRIAC,”* 
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sadly. ‘‘ Langalet, show them that 
the box is empty.”’ 

Old Maitre Langalet, in his long 
black-and-red stuff gown, heavily sup- 
porting himself on his staff of office, 
limps over to the little strong-box, and 
unlocks it. And then everything spins 
before Father Le Penity’s eyes—the 
white caps of the women, the silver- 
buttoned vests of the men, the piled, 
peering faces, the little ships on their 
suspending cords, the plain walls of 
the church—everything but the wide- 
open palm of Maitre Langalet, the 
beadle, on which lie six golden louis— 
one hundred and twenty francs! 

When Father Le Penity was called 
in to the deathbed of Denis Douarne- 
nez, the village scapegrace was almost 
at his last breath. Only in his eyes 
life still trailed, his bloodshot and filmy 
eyes, behind which lurked a vivid ter- 
ror. In broken whispers he unbur- 
dened himself of the crime that clogged 
his departing soul. 

**M’sieu le Curé—I—took _ the 
blessed Saint Fulgen. The gentlemen 
from Paris—devils!—a hundred and 
twenty francs. One o’clock—dark— 
dark. I climbed in at the belfry win- 
dow—felt my way—w?rapped up the 
blessed Saint Fulgen—in a sack—took 
it to the gentlemen from Paris—out- 
side Pipriac—automobile. Could not 
go home—went back to the church— 
sacristy. M’sieu le Curé—moonlight— 
oh, M’sieu le Curé !—blessed Saint Ful- 
gen in the sacristy. God save me! 
Set blessed Saint Fulgen in the church 
—hby the little ships, you know. The 
money—accursed money—put it in the 
parish box. Pray for me, M’sieu le 
Curé! ”’ 

lather Le Penity had to fight a hard 
battle with his own consternation be- 
fore he could collect himself enough to 
do his duty to the dying man. And 
when all was finished, he left Pipriac 
and went out on to the moor. For he 
had a great need to be alone. 

He sat down on a reck by the river 
that recent. rains had much swollen. 
His mind was awhirl with misery and 
perplexity. Already a_ miraculous 
legend was beginning to grow up 
about the statue of Saint Fulgen of 
Pipriac, a legend in which he himself 
put the whole faith of his naive soul. 
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The pious and the curious were coming 
from far and near to pray at the feet of 
the blessed saint, protector of mariners, 
or to admire the long-ignored graces 
of the old thirteenth-century statue. 
The world, too, was discovering 
Pipriac, the wild beauties of its rock- 
hound coast, the mysterious charm of 
its desolate moor, the healthful proper- 
ties of its pungent air. An era of 
prosperity was opening before Pipriac 
in Brittany. 

And now the confession of Denis 
Douarnenez had shattered the beauti- 
ful legend, put human cupidity and 
error into the place of Divine interven- 
tion, set back the old statue. on its 
pedestal, not by supernatural agency, 
but by the hands of a besotted good- 
for-naught. And what was Father Le 
Penity to do? (Guard the secret in his 
soul, or destroy the harmless and 
charming illusion of his dear children 
of Pipriac? Obey the promptings of 
his heart or of his head? It was 
misery for him in any case. 

Father Le Penity felt that he stood 
alone. From Monseigneur there was 


no help to be looked for. Monseigneur 
was aged and tired, and encouraged in 
his diocese a spirit of initiative and in- 


dependence. If Father Le Penity ap- 
pealed to Monseigneur, he would be 
advised, by Monseigneur’s secretary, 
to use his own judgment. 

An hour went by, and Father Le 
Penity saw no window opened on to 
the darkness of his soul. His anguish 
grew on him. He rose to his feet, 
bared his head, and stretched out his 
hands towards heaven in a silent 
prayer for light. The breeze tossed 
his thin silver hair, puffed and pulled 
at his threadbare souiane. The in- 
tense faith that shone through the de- 
spair of his rugged face ennobled it 
into something that was almost 
majesty. But the sign he asked for 
came not from heaven, but from earth. 

For suddenly the soil, softened by 
the rain, gave way under his feet. 
Father Le Penity was plunged into the 
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river. His seventy years were hale 
and vigorous, and he had no idea of 
letting himself be drowned without a 
struggle. His old craft of swimming 
came back to him as if he had disused 
it for only a week. But his heavy 
shoes that he could not kick off and 
his clinging soutane dragged him 
down. Once he went under. When 
he rose his strength and breath were 
failing him, and he sank again. <A 
second time he struggled to the sur- 
face. As he did so, his hand clasped 
upon a floating object. The support 
it gave was small, but it was sufficient, 
and Father Le Penity got somehow to 
the bank. 

There he lost consciousness for a 
few.moments. When he came to his 
senses, he found that he was still cling- 
ing to the buoy that had saved him. 
He sat up to look at it. 

It was the new _ statue 
Fulgen. 

Thus Oudoire et fils’ work of art 
that the frustrated church-lifters flung 
wrathfully into the river was the means 
of saving for Pipriac the old Saint Ful- 
gen and Father Le Penity. The blue 
of the saint’s garment was somewhat 
dimmed, but the gilt, sincerely guaran- 
teed the best, still shone brightly. nd 
it was well, indeed, for Father Le 
Penity that he had carried out his 
crime boldly, and had elected for wood 
as against plaster. 

But loftier reflections than 
filled the mind of the simple old priest 
as he dragged back into Pipriac with 
the new Saint Fulgen in his arms. 


of Saint 


these 


If your steps take you to the flourish- 
ing litthe watering-place of Pipriac in 
Brittany, you should visit the church. 
There you will see the two Saints Ful- 
gen, the old and the new, among their 
forest of dangling little ships. As to 
which is the work of art, you will have 
no doubt. But the question as to which 
has the most claim on the admiration 
and gratitude of Pipriac by the sea is 
perhaps not so easy to determine. 








The Spirit of the Dance. 


By ADAM 


HERE was great doubt among 
T the Keleti Company whether they 
would. reach Chateau Marny 

in time for La Grive. Stassano the 
comedian declared that La 
would live, not only to be reunited to 
her daughter, but to enjoy many weeks 
of her company. On the other hand, 
Scelenzi, the equilibrist, pointed out 
that La Grive had been unable to sit 
up for many days, and that they were 
still two weeks’ journey distant from 
Chateau Marny. Others of the com- 
pany—the two Rostoffs, who were 
acrobats ; Nonetta, the dancer; and 
the Vandam Trio of eccentric musi- 
cians—took various views between 
these extremes. Nonetta tried to con- 
vince herself that Heaven would keep 
La Grive on earth long enough; but 
Leo Keleti—the master of them ali— 
had crushed that hope by telling her 
gravely that i con- 


Grive 
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Providence did not 
cern itself with the fortunes of travel- 
ling artists. 

However, La Grive herself was con- 
She felt sure in her heart that 
she would live to good-bye to 
Aimée, who had lived for so many 
years in the convent at Chateau 
Marny. Nevertheless she knew that 
her faith would not suffice without the 
care bestowed upon her by Zoltan 
Keleti. Iver since the illness which 
had overtaken her during a disastrous 
winter in Austria, boy — had 
nursed her with equal devotion and 
skill. Night and day he strove to 
keep death from her. He knew, of 
course, that the struggle was hopeless; 
but he was determined that she should 
live to see her daughter once more. 

Leo Keleti had offered to break the 
tour and take her straight to-Chateau 
Marny, but she had refused with so 
much vehemence that he did not per- 
sist in his offer. She would not even 
ullow Zoltan to forge his part of the 
periormance ; night after night he left 
her side to go on the stage for his 


> 
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three Hungarian dances, returning im- 
mediately to sit with her until she had 
fallen asleep. 


II. 


They reached Chateau Marnv at the 
dawn of an early spring day. Zol- 
tan thought that he had never seen 
anything more beautiful than the 
towers of the castle silhouetted in 
purple against a golden sky. But to 
La Grive the vision of the Convent—a 
plain, heavy building in the shadow of 
the Castle—was infinitely more beau- 
tiful. ; 

Leo Keleti went to the Convent with 
Nonetta to bring back Aimée. They 
returned in half an hour with the girl, 
accompanied by a nun who Tooked at 
them all suspiciously from the corners 
of lowered evelids. 

Zoltan was standing beside La 
Grive when Aimée was brought to her. 
He had so often heard the mother tell 
stories of Aimée’s early vears that he 
had come to regard her as still a child; 
and he was not prepared for the girl- 
woman who entered so quietly and 
with so full of wonder and dis- 
tress. Nor was he prepared for her 
beauty. The nuns had done their best 
to conceal it, but they could not hide 
her eyes and lips. Zoltan stared in 
amazement at the girl. She was La 
Grive grown young again—younger 
far than he had ever known her, and 
more beautiful, as the opening bud is 
lovelier than the flower. 

He remained until Aimée 
down at the bedside and laid her 
face upon her mother’s hands. Then 
he stole out on tiptoe and waited at 
the door with the nun, 

In half an hour .\imée appeared and 
spoke to Zoltan. Her face was pale, 
but her voice was steady. 

‘* Nv mother would like vou to ask 
every one to come now,’’ she said. 
‘Then she turned to the nun. “* And 
you vou please,’’ she said, 
‘*‘ for there is a message for the Mother 
Superior.”’ 
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When they had all gathered round 
the bed it seemed as if La Grive and 
Aimée were the only ones, apart from 
the nun, who retained their courage. 
Leo Keleti himself could not speak for 
many seconds after he had heard La 
Grive give her daughter into his keep- 
ing. When Aimée gave him her hand 
he could only murmur, I will not 
fail; you will see, I will not fail.’’ 


Two days later, La Grive was 
buried at the Cemetery of Chateau 
Marny. After the funeral Aimée came 
to Zoltan and gave him a ring. 

‘* This is for you,’’ she said. 

Zoltan looked at the ring, which 


had a large ruby set in gold. 
‘* It is too good for me,’’ 
simply. 


he said, 


** My mother did not think so,’’ she 
replied. 
ii. 
When Leo Keleti announced that 
Aimée was to take no part in their 


professional life, every member of the 
company agreed that it was the proper 
course. was particularly 
voluble in declaring that it was an 
honour for the troupe to regard the 
daughter of La Grive as a lady who 
was good enough to accompany them 
on their travels. 

Aimée was the only one who did not 
feel quite satisfied. he first 
few weeks the constant change of 
scene distracted her mind from 
memories of her quiet convent life, re- 
grets for her mother, and thoughts for 
the future. But when she became 
accustomed to her new friends and 
their nomadic existence, 
want a share in their work. 

‘*T can sing,’’ she said to Leo Kel- 
eti; ‘I can sing, and I can play the 
piano and the harp. You must let me 
do something.”’ 

Keleti shook his head. 
see,’’ he remarked. 

‘* But I do not want to wait,’’ she 
replied. ‘If you will teach me what 
is wanted, you will see how quickly I 
shall learn. Mother told me ] 
learn to be independent. She 
that there was nothing worse for a ; 
than not to be able to earn her living.’’ 

* That ts when loi 
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and without friends. But vou are 
under our care, mademoiselle. All the 


same, I promise you that when we get 
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to Paris I will see what is best to do. 
The money La Grive saved for you will 
help to teach you a profession better 
than We shall see—when we 


ours. 
get to Paris. 


Great things were to happen when 


the company reached Paris. Keleti 
felt that his artists deserved a better 
fate than wandering from town to 


town, playing in small halls or in tents 
or at marriage feasts. In Paris there 
was a wider arena ; and towards it he 
tended with an increasing hope. 

\imée, however, was not content to 
wait in idleness through the months 
which must elapse before Paris could 
be reached. She took the first oppor- 
tunity, when was alone with 
Nonetta and Zoltan, of showing where 
her ambition lay. Zoltan had_ been 
plaving some new Hungarian dances 
which Nonetta was trying to learn; 
Aimée sat and watched the dareer 
while she tried to master some difficult 
steps. When the rehearsal was over, 
\imée took Zoltan’s place at the piano. 

“Now 
“' Sat still, 
lullaby.”’ 

It was the first time Nonetta and 
Zoltan had heard her sing ; and at the 
opening words they exchanged a swift 
The same thought was in 
LaGrive was alive again! 

low, flute-like 
and again to a 


she 


tired,’’ she said. 


will sing you a 


you are 


and | 


olance. 
their minds 
Here 


notes, swelling 


were the same 


now 


elorious richness, and never losing, 
even in their whispered softness, a 


strange penetrating quality. 

When she had finished, Zoltan 
jumped up and came towards her. 

‘* Mademoiselle,’’ he cried, ‘* you 
will be a great singer. Yes, a great 


singer ! \nd my father and I will 
teach vou. He must agree—as soon 
as he hears you sing. Come! Let 


me sit at the piano, mademoiselle. 
Stand over there, facing me, and sing 
the notes I plav. Now!”’ 
\fter he had tested the range of her 
told her that she could sing 
‘* Wait till mv father hears 
> he cried. c 


voice, he 
anything. 
vou, 
~ “ That would be a pity,’ said Non- 
‘You ought to teach her your- 


vour father hear her sing 


etta. 
self, and let 
when we get to Paris.”’ 

‘That is so,’’ he agreed. ‘‘ It will 
be our secret—Zoltan, Nonetta, and 
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Mademoiselle Aimée. We will surprise 
him. You will sing—and—can you 
dance, Mademoiselle ?’’ 

Aimée shook her head. 

‘““T have never danced,’’ she said, 
‘“but I have watched Nonetta night 
after night. I think I could do a little 
of that simple country dance which 
Nonetta is so fond of. Will you tet 
me try ?”’ : 

Zoltan struck immediately into the 
music, and Aimée began to dance, 
difidently, and with a conscious effort 
to remember the steps. When she 
had got about half-way through the 
dance she looked up to fird their eyes 
upon her. 

‘You must not Iook at me like 
that,’’ she said, blushing. 

Nonetta came and put her arms 
round her and kissed her. 

‘*My darling !’’ she said, ‘‘ there 
will be such a surprise for everybody 
when we get to Paris.”’ 

IV. 

Although Keleti had seen a good deal 
of the world, there was plenty of sim- 
plicity in his nature. He believed, for 
instance, that he would find in Paris 
an audience capable of becoming very 
erthusiastic about his company. In 
country towns they were always wel- 
comed. Paris was many times larger 
than these towns. The people in it 
were very much more intelligent : con- 
sequently one might expect them to be 
more anpreciative in proportion. 

Some of his company who had 
already been to Paris did not share his 
expectations. Nevertheless, they kept 
their fears to themselves, and worked 
hard in rehearsing the new programme 
with which Keleti intended to conquer 
the capital. 

The final rehearsal took place in the 
little Montmartre theatre which Keleti 
had secured. Extra players were hired 
for the orchestra ; and a great deal of 
hard-earned money was spent in re- 
novating the proscenium, providing 
new scenery, and making the talents 
of the Keleti troupe known in’ advance 
to the public. Keleti was plaving for 


a high stake, and he nlaved with true 
Hungarian recklessness. 

When the curtain rose on the open- 
ing night, Keleti felt that everything 
Was propitious. The last rehearsal 
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had gone well: and here was an audi- 
ence which almost filled the building, 
and seemed ready to laugh and 
applaud. 

After a merry overture by the 
orchestra, Stassano sang a song. His 
Irench was not very good, and the 
people were more inclined to jeer at his 
mistakes than laugh at his humour. 
When he had finished, the meagre ap- 
plause made Keleti wonder whether he 
had done right in refusing to arrange 
lor a claque, 

[he Rostoffs proved to be a little 
more popular, but after they had gone 
and Scelenzi and Nonetta and the Van- 
dam Trio had done their best, it 
became apparent that Paris had seen 
all this sort of thing done as well, if 
not better, many and many a time be- 
fore. Zoltan made more impression 
with a Hungarian dance, but by that 
time Keleti’s hopes had fallen to the 
ground. 

‘* It is no use,’’ he said to Zoltan. 
‘* We are not for these people. We 
shall have to take to the road again.”’ 

Zoltan gripped his father ivy the 
hand. 

‘* No, no! he replied, earnestly. 
‘* We have only just begun. They will 
become more enthusiastic in a minute. 
Go down among them—stand at the 
back of the theatre, and listen to what 
they are saying to each other. You 
will hear then whether they are reatiy 
not quite pleased.”’ 

He had some difficulty in persuading 
his father to go, but at last Keleti left 
the stage. Zoltan went at once and 
whispered to the conductor of ihe 
orchestra, while, at a signal from him, 
Nonetta disappeared. 

Keleti stood behind a stout sales- 
woman from the Halles and her hus- 
band, who was half-asleep. While he 
waited for the curtain to go up, several 
people left the theatre, shrugging their 
shoulders. He watched them with 
despair at his heart. 

It was Stassano’s turn to appear 
again: and Keleti wondered what was 
detaining him. Some of the audience 
kegan to stamp their feet impatiently, 
and the fat saleswoman abused the per- 
formance for the benefit of her neigh- 
bours. Keleti was on the point of 
rushing behind the scenes when the 
orchestra started to play. 
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It was not Stassano's accompani- 
ment, however, that they were playing. 
It was something Keleti had never 
heard. He uttered an exclamation 
which made the saleswoman turn and 
glare at him. Then the curtain went 
up. 

There, alone in the 
stage, dressed in a Brittany costume, 
stood Aimée. She seemed to be look- 
ing directly at him, with a gentle smile, 
Keleti was held to the spot with amaze- 
ment, partly at her unexpected appear- 
ance, and partly at her rare beauty in 
that simple dress. He was too much 
absorbed to notice that the audience 
had become suddenly hushed. ‘Then, 
when the spell of surprise was. still 
uipon his senses, he heard a low, clear 


centre of the 


voice sing the words of a song which 
had been familiar to all those French 
neovle from their childhood 

** Un jour maitre Corbeau, sur un 

arbre perché. 2. . 

At the second verse many of the 
audience, old and young, joined in the 
refrain— 

‘* Celui dit, Tra-la-la-la-la. . . . 
Here was something after their own 
simple hearts, sung by a beautiful girl 
with a beautiful voice. To IWeleti it 
was La Grive come back again; to the 
men and women who listened and 
sang it was like a revival of their 
youth, when thev had joined in the 
chorus round the fire in far-away 
country cottages. 

Keleti waited until \imcée had sung 
the last two verses over again as an 
encore; then he returned behind the 
scenes, with the applause still ringing 
in his ears. 

He found 
centre of his 
tulking together 
while Zoltan stood apart and watched 
her with glowing eyes. 

‘“Why did you do this?’ asked 
Keleti, placing his hands upon the 
girl’s shoulders. 

Her expression changed 
stant. 

‘“* You are angry?” she asked. 

‘*No, no! But you must not do it 
It is like an intoxication : once 
you can never keep 


”” 


Aimée radiant, in the 
company, who were 
and gesticulating, 


a 


on the in- 


u taste it 
away.” 
‘* Yes, I have tasted it, and you can- 


again. 
Vo 
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not keep me away. Besides, that is 
not all | ean do.’’ Aimée darted a look 
at Zoltan. ‘* Later on, you will see.” 

‘* Not to-night, mademoiselle. Not 
again! ”’ 

‘* Mother told me to repay you and 
all the others,*’ .\imée replied. ‘* You 
must not forbid me to do what I can. 
Besides, I love to sing and to—— 
But | must not tell you. That is a 
Wait, and vou will see.”’ 

Kelett waited, and he did his best 
to crush an intuitive conviction that he 
would keep Aimée 
away from the footlights. Already he 
felt she was slipping from his hands. 
She was not going to be the happy 
and care-{ree being which he dimly 
lady ’’ ; she 
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never be able to 


pictured in his mind as a “* 
was going to be an artist, like her un- 
happy mother. 

The sound of familiar music broke 
upon his reverie. It was the music 
of his own strange com- 
pound of melancholy and wild passion, 
plaintive melodies broken by the 
crash of cymbals and vielding to a 
rush of sounds which made his 
blood leap. 

A loud burst of applause broug 
him to the wings. Zoltan 
there, but the girl beside him was not 
Nonetta. Nonetta could never have 
conquered such native grace, such 
lightness of foot, such expressiveness 
in every pose and every movement. It 
was Aimée who was dancing. 

While he watched her, he felt a 
touch upon his arm. Nonetta was at 
his side. 

You see how I love the child," she 
said, 1 have let her take my place, 
und I am not jealous. I dance for 
money, as well as T can; she dances 
for love of it, and like an angel. She 
will make your fortune, M. Keleti.”’ 

** 1 do not want her to make my for- 
tune,’’ he protested. 

** She will make it for you in a year,”’ 
continued Nonetta. ‘In another vear 
she will make her own fortune, and 
then she need never dance except for 
charity and to please herself.’ 

v. 

Nonetta’s prophecy seemed likely to 
be fulfilled. Paris fell in love with 
Mile. Aimée. Keleti’s scruples were 
swept away in the flood of enthusiasm, 


countrv—a 


ht 


Was 
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and were finally dissolved in the glow 
of Aimée’s happiness. She appeared 
to live for the moments when she was 
on the stage. Under the influence of 
success her voice gained new quali- 
ties, and her dancing new spirituality 
and intensity. Keleti marvelled, and 
was not a little troubled, at the aban- 
don with which she flung herself into 
the Hungarian dances. 


He had the great consolation, how- 
ever, that Aimée remained unspoiled. 
She accepted praise and innumerable 
personal attentions with the simplicity 
of a child ; although in the first months 
of her triumph she passed, as it were, 


from diffident girlhood to conhdent 
womanhood, her life and her thoughts 
were an open book to her friends. 
Nonetta watched over her with pas- 
sionate devotion ; and the others were 
an invincible bodyguard in her de- 
fence. 

They were invincible, at least, until 
M. de Tournay came to Paris. And 
the young man began to make some 
headway against them because he was 
so much in earnest and because his 
manner of advance was unigue. He 
did not begin by sending presents and 
messages to Aimeéc, nor did he = at- 
tempt to bribe anybody to secure an 
interview. He came night after night 
to hear her sing and watch her dance ; 
then he caine straight to Keleti and 
offered himself as «a suitor for the 
hand of Mile. Aimée. 

Keleti treated him he treated 
every other suitor, but M. de ‘Vournay 
made him understand that he was not 
like every other suitor. He was, he 
said, honourably in Jove with Mile. 
Aimee, end he was prepared to give 
her his hand, his'‘name, and his wealth 
on terms consistent with the highest 
traditions of a great house. ‘To Kelcti’s 
protest that Aimée was little more than 
a child he answered that he was pre- 
pared to wait as many years as her 
guardian thought fit. To every objec- 
tion he had similarly effective 
answer. 


as 


a 


At last Keleti was obliged to bring 
forward the final and, as he hoped, 
convincing argument. He was obliged 
to tell M. de Tournay that there was 
no record of Mile. Aimée’s parent- 
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age. The young man replied that, as 
far as he was concerned, such a con- 
sideration had no weight. 

The only persons,’’ he 
‘whom I would allow to decide such 
father and 
to marry 
their consent. 


oe 


said, 


a point for me are my 
mother. I do 
Mille. \imée without 
I ask your permission to introduce 
Mademoiselle to them. They will, 1 
assure vou, take the course which they 
think best for me and for her.’’ 


not propose 


rhis proposal was not an easy one 
to refuse, but it might have failed to 
Keleti if it had not revived his 
original hopes for Aimée’s future. 
Withthe help of the De Tournay familv 
she would attain the highest to which 
her beauty and her goodness entitled 
her. The patronage of the De Tour- 
nays would suffice to obliterate all that 
Was imperfect in the past, and would 
raise Aimée at once to their own level. 

After a great deal of thought, he 
consented to put the matter to the 
The introduction, he assured 
himself, would commit neither him nor 
Aimée to anything irrevocable. 

Aimée went obediently, and, being 
not at all anxious to conquer, she 
made immediately a long step towards 
victory. Nobody could have been more 
charming than Mme. de ‘Tournay, 
although she was all the time search- 
ing the girl’s soul through her words 
and actions. After conversation 
which lasted for more than two hours, 
she invited Aimée to come again in a 
week’s time. ‘Then she wrote to the 
convent at Chateau Marny for an ac- 
count Aimée’s character. 

The upshot was that Keleti had soon 
to consider a very unusual proposition. 
Mme. de Tournay offered to take 
Aimée under her charge for three 
vears, to finish her education, to let 
her see the world, and io enable her, 
if she chose, to become accustomed to 
the life which the De Tournays theim- 
selves lived. At the end of that period 
Aimée would be free to choose her 
course. The proposal of young M. de 
Vournay would remain open until that 
time. 

When this offer was made, Aiméec 
was the only one who was doubtful 
about the wisdom of accepting it. She 
pleaded, against the strenuous advice 


move 


test. 


a 


ol 
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of Keleti and nearly all the members 
of the company, that she wanted to re- 
main with them, and would be far 
happier travelling about with them 
than with Mme. de Tournay. Their 
arguments went far to persuade her to 
vield : but it was Zoltan’s advice which 
ultimately brought her to a decision. 

He had been silent when the others 
She did not 


were urging her to go 
they were 


ask him his opinion till 
alone together. 

‘* And you?’’ she said abruptly. 

Zoltan turned his head away. 

‘* You need not ask me,’’ he replied. 

‘* You want me to go?’”’ 

‘* No, no!’’ he replied fiercely. ‘‘No 
one will miss you more than I will. 
But you know what La Grive would 
have advised. Mlle. Aimée, your 
mother knew only too well how hard 
is the life we lead. The public is 
fickle, and fame may go as quickly as 
it comes. When illness, or ill-luck, or 
poverty falls upon us, we have no one 
to help us but those who are hardly 
more fortunate than ourselves. If vou 
have the chance of avoiding all that, 


’ 


you must take it.”’ 

Aimée remained thoughtful. 
he continued, ‘‘ if 
are not happy with Mme. de Tournay 


‘* Besides,”’ you 
you can come back to us again. Three 
years is not such a very long time 
after all.’’ 

Aimée laid her hand on his arm. 

“* You will believe me, Zoltan,’’ she 
said earnestly; ‘‘ I would not go if I 
did not know that I could come back.’’ 

Zoltan bent down quickly and kissed 
the fingers that rested on his arm. 

VI. 

Nonetta had been right 
that Aimée would bring fortune to 
Keleti. And fortune followed him 
after Aimée had gone. The money and 
fame he had gained in Paris enabled 
him to employ better artists and to say 
good-bye for ever to the struggling 
life of an entertainer who was un- 
known in the capitals and great cities. 
For three years he toured successfully 
in France, Italy, Austria, and Ger- 
many, crossing the frontier into 
France a few weeks before the time 
for Aimée to make her choice. 


in saying 
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Letters had come from her regu- 
larly, and Zoltan—as the only member 
of the company who was not a 
stranger to pen and paper—answered 
them as regularly. He felt that each 
of her letters had been read by Mme. 
de Tournay before they were de- 
spatched ; and he was careful to write 
nothing that could lead Mme. de Tour- 
nay to forbid the correspondence. But 
although each wrote of formal things 

of towns visited and incidents ob- 
served—each could read that the other 
was not happy. Every inquiry which 
Aimée made about the fortunes of the 
company, the health of Nonetta, or the 
were singing, re- 


songs which they 
that her heart was 


vealed to Zoltan 
with them still. 

When they approached Paris, Zoltan 
sent Aimée a message from his father, 
saying that he hoped to hear from her 
arrival. She did not answer 
directly, but wrote to say that Mme. 
de Tournay was giving a masked ball 
on a certain night. As the date almost 
coincided with the end of Mme. de 
Tournay’s guardianship, Zoltan un- 
derstood that that was the night which 
would mark her choice. 


on his 


They reached Paris a week before 
the date, and opened at the little 
theatre where Aimée had stepped so 
suddenly into fame. Keleti could have 
hired a larger house, but he chose—for 
which none of his company 
questioned—to return there. During 
the first evening’s performance Zoltan 
looked eagerly round for a familiar 
face. His father came beside him 
when he was peering through a tiny 
hole at the side of the curtain. : 

“* Who 
boy?’’ he 
come.”’ 

** She will come.’ 

‘* They 
here.”’ 

Zoltan turned round quickly. 

‘*T know she will come,”’ he said, 
vehemently. 


reasons 


you looking for, my 
‘“She will not 


are 
asked. 


’ 


would not ‘let her come 


Nevertheless Aimée did not come 
that evening, nor the next evening. 
But on the third evening two hooded 
figures appeared in one of the upper 
boxes when Zoltan himself was on the 
stage. They sat back in-the shadow 
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and gave no sign, but Zoltan did not 
take his eyes from them. 

Vil. 

On the morning of the masked ball 
at Chateau Villegarde, which lay close 
to Paris, Mme. de Tournay made 
Aimée understand what was expected 
of her. 

“At midnight,’’ she said, * after 
every one has unmasked, we shall meet 
at supper. I hope to find you sitting 
beside my son.”’ 

Aimée bowed, and remained silent. 
It was impossible for her to convey 
to Mme. de Tournay an impression 
which had been lurking in her heart 
for many months. She was enough ol 
a woman now to know that when a 
man has met with no definite encour- 
agement for three years the flame must 
either become a consuming 
burn dimly and more dim. 
rumours had reached her suggesting 
that she did not quite fill the world of 
M. de Tournay ; she tried to pay no 
attention to these rumours, though she 
could not quite shut them out of her 
mind. 

If she had dared to be frank with 
herself and with Mme. de ‘ournay, 
she would have declared outright that 
she had not been genuinely happy 
during her stay with them. .She would 
have said to Mme. de Tournay, ‘** You 
have been unfailingly kind to me, and 
you have done everything that could be 
done to make me one of you. I, on 
my part, have done my best to make 
your kindness fruitful, but you have 
seen for yourself that my heart and in- 
clinations have been elsewhere. I am 
alien to you all, and must remain so. 
I feel that you are not sorry to hear 
this confession ; and that in secret you 
and M. de Tournay, though loyal to 
your promises, would be glad if I were 
to slip out of your lives and leave you 
free. That, I feel by some. instinct, 
is the way in which I could best show 
my gratitude to you both.’’ 

But she hardly dared to question her 
own heart. She had been loyal, even 
in thought, to her new friends; and 
even her secret visit to the theatre had 
not been made with any conscious in- 
tention of tasting the fascination of her 
old life before deciding whether she 
would quit it for ever. Her motive, 


one or 


Persistent 


OF 
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she believed, had been one of friendly 
curiosity ; and she told herself that if 
she had known how it would stir her 
blood, she would not have gone. 

lor amoment she thought of pleading 
illness or making some other excuse 
for remaining away, but she soon re- 
jected a course so cowardly. She 
knew that she must go; and the only 
concession she made to the hesitation 
of her spirit was to change, at the last 
moment, the costume in which she had 
intended to appear. 

M. de Tournay, she knew, would 
look for someone dressed as a Venetian 
lady of the Medici period. He would 
a second glance to any one 
in Hungarian dress. ; 


When at 


room it 


not give 
last she entered the ball- 
was already thronged with 
she felt. safe in the 


guests ; moving 


crowd of men and women in all kinds 
ol costume, national and fantastic. On 
such an occasion it was open to any 


genileman to offer his hand to any ladv 
for a dance: and Aimée judged that 
she would be most secure from obser- 
vation if she were alwavs in the com- 
pany of some one who was not M. de 
lournay. And in spite of her undefined 
anxiety, she longed to dance. ‘The 
lilt of a waltz or the rhythm of a minuet 
set her pulse beating faster and her 
feet moving in spite of herself. Some- 
times, in the midst of the dance, she 
forgot where she was; she forgot M. 
de Tournay and the fateful question 
he was Waiting to ask her; she forgot 
everything except the eves of Zoltan 
as she had seen them fixed upon her 
three nights before. 

Once or twice she saw M. de Tour- 
nay looking for her; once she heard 
him ask people whom he had recog- 
nised whether they had seen her. Then 
she felt impelled to go and disclose 
herself, but some stronger power held 
her back. She was waiting—waiting 
for something to happen, something 
which would decide for her the answer 
which she had not the courage to give 
or to withhold. 

As midnight drew near, Aimée had 
to fight against a feeling of despair. 
The ball-room had become almost in- 
sufferably warm, but she did not dare 
to leave it. Its very openness seemed 
to protect her; and something instinc. 
tive bade her remain. 
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She was standing under the branches 
of a palm at the foot oi the steps lead- 
ing to the gallery when the music of 
a waltz drew to an end. ‘he dancers 
thinned away, seeking a cooler room 
to rest in after the exertion of the 
dance. A few couples remained in a 
whispering group at the end of the 
remote from where Aimée was 
Kverything seemed to be- 


room 
standing. 
come very quici—so quiet that Aimée 
could distinguish the low voices of the 
plavers in the gallerv. She heard the 
rustle of music being handed round, 
while the conductor gave his instruc- 
tions. One plaver startled her by sud- 
denly plaving a run on the piccolo. 
Vhen, for no ostensible reason, her 
heart began to throb. The rapid tap- 
tap with which the conductor called the 
orchestra to attention came clearly to 
her: she could almost sec-—so acute 
had her senses become—the men raise 
their instruments to 
A-d at the first chord her heart stood 


begin playing. 
still. 

It was the music of Zoltan’s dance. 
Suddenly the ball-room trans- 
formed. The lights in front of her be- 
came the glaring footlights, with the 
glimmer of twi-lit distances beyond, 
peopled with watching fuces. With a 
trance-like movement she stepped for- 
ward, her feet moving to the rhythm 
of that plaintive melody she remem- 
The illusion of being 


Was 


bered so well. 
upon the stage wus so real to her that 
she turned to look for Zoltan, and 
called his name. She called, but, like 
a person in a dream, she did not lear 
her own voice. Yet, out of the dark- 
ness at her side the figure of Zoltai 
secmed to step. He was masked, but 
his eyes betrayed him, and the hand 
he held out to her bore a golden ring 
with a ruby which glowed like fire. 
Aimée looked at him, doubting and 
amazed, until his hand met hers; then 
the dream-like feeling vanished, and 
she knew that he had come. 

It was to be their last dance 
gether. That seemed to be 
sage which thrilled to her 
touch. But she did not stop to won- 
der how or why Zoltan had come. It 


to- 
the mes- 


from his 
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was cnough, for the moment, that he 
was there, with his arm round her, 
leading her through the dance he had 
taught her. She remembered the 
as if it had been only yesterday that 
thev had them together in the 
theatre where she had made her fame. 
ime, indeed, the Aimée of that 
While the violins 
swilter pace 


steps 
o j 
trod 


She bec: 

“ee ake 
LLOTIOUS Ves_erdayv. 
carried the melodv to a 
and on the billows of wilder and wilder 


harmonies, her spirit awoke and flung 


the dant 


and paid 


madness ol 
dimly aware 
the ballrcom 


iiself into the 
She was only 
no heed to it that Was 
people the 
res. Qn, on they sped, 
room again and i 
inte crashed and throbbed. 
change of key which 


with staring at 


again, 


en came the 
ced the opening of the last move- 
The 


Cnaos Ol 


meaning struck through 
her and Zoltan 
hands prip his arm convul- 
\ mad spirit of rebellion 
; she would never let him 
never, never consent 
which robbed 
this ecstusyv. She wanted to cry out 
to Zoltan to save her, to take her away 
from these people and back to the life: 
But betore could 
speak she felt herself lifted her 
feet and borne through the open door 


senses, 


would 


an existence her of 


she 


loved. 
| from 


of the ballroom ; there was a sensation 
of swift descent, a vision of uniformed 
figures with startled faces ; then dark- 
ness, and the cool night air ; the dim 
outline of a carriage into which she 
sank with Zoltan’s arms still round 
her; the sound of a door closing ; 
shouts of anger and answering laugh- 
te: ; a lurch, and the clatter of gallop- 
ine horses. 

Neither moved or spoke until the 
lights of Paris streets gleamed in upon 
them, and the pace of the horses slack- 
ened. Then Aimée slipped her hands 
behind Zoltan’s head, and pressed her 
cheek to his and sighed. 

‘*] knew vou would come to me,”’ 
she whispered. 

‘* But if I had not? 

‘*'Then you know that I would have 


to vou.” 


” 


come back 
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HE lean, black man upon the 
angareb, the narrow native bed 
which constituted almost the 
whole furniture of the room, sighed 
quietly with closed eyes and began to 
roll his head from side to side. Miss 
Gregory, seated near him on a camp- 
stool, leaned forward watchfully. A 


lamp of pierced brass hung from the 
ceiling by a chain, and made a com- 
plicated tracery of light and shade 


white-washed 
chamber. 
against the 


over the 
the little 
high relief 


austerity of 
Under it, in 
white cloth 
on which he lay, the man’s face 
was thin and drawn, with some- 
thing rapt and intense in the stillness 
of it. He looked like a man on the 
verge of a discovery ; the aptness of it 
struck Miss Gregory with a thrill. The 
watch which she wore in a strap upon 
her wrist showed her that the hour was 
three in the morning ; it was close upon 
the time when the man on the angareb 
would catch his breath with a little 
astonished gasp, as though the dis- 
covery were made, and _ thereafter 
would cease to breathe at all. The 
plague, in the last of its stages, keeps 
time like a clock. 

A friendly eye might have noted 
certain changes in Miss Gregory, as she 
sat, bunched upon her camp-stool, 
waiting for that final moment. It was 
not that she was less than before, but 
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a month of grim labour among the sick 
and the fearful in the stricken quarter 
of a little Red Sea town had set an 
edge upon her. She preserved yet her 
fine pink freshness of complexion ; she 
was trim and forceful still, a very tower 
of strength in that place of hushed 
houses and slinking terrors. But 
below the pink there was an underhue 
of pallor, a note of strain ; the touch of 
arrogance which characterised her level 
gaze was softened to something more 
steadfast and tolerant. One would 
have said she was already older, a little 
riper—perhaps the least thing more 
human. She had followed death in 
and out of the houses, subduing some- 
thing of his awfulness by the mere 
force of her ordered demeanour. She 
had sat to the last by bedsides where 
no. other would venture; eyes that 
darkened in a moment took their last 
view of life in the grave composure of 
her face. The nightly entries in her 
diary had grown brief. ‘So many 
died to-day,’’ was a frequent record. 
And in one place there was a piece of 
observation : “‘ They die just like white 
people.” 

The man on the angareb was still 
again ; his time was very near at hand 
when the door behind Miss Gregory 
opened. She turned and nodded to the 
man who stood there looking in, and he 
entered. He was a young man, clad 
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in soiled and crumpled white linen, 
with a fez on his head. He had the 
swarthy skin and delicate features which 
belong to the Levant ; a black mous- 
tache stood stiff across his upper lip. 
In him, too, there were signs of wear ; 
the pair of them had sustained the 
fight against the plague together. He 
crossed at once to the bed and looked 
briefly at the sick man. 

“Nearly gone,” he said. His voice 
had the flat tones of utter weariness. 
“You will wait, eh ? ”’ 


“Yes,” said MissGregory. ‘ I won't 
leave him now. He might—he might 
open his eyes just at the last.”’ 

The other nodded shortly. ‘“‘ He 
might,” he said; ‘“‘ but I don’t think 


” 


sO. 

They spoke to one another curtly, 
with that absence of ceremony which 
people use who understand one another 
without many words. The young 
Turk’s face had that cast of restraint 
which goes with good breeding; he 
spoke English fluently ; but nothing in 
him went to Miss Gregory’s heart so 
directly as his habit of concise speech. 
There were times in those dark days 
when she felt the need of reinforce- 
ments, of something to hold _ her 
together. Her days were a nightmare, 
her nights a delirium. Through them, 
a sane figure, a link with the reason- 
able world, went this quiet, sufficient 
young man, with the manners and the 
tongue of her own people. She owed 
him a debt for his mere existence. 

Suddenly, even while they stood 
looking down upon him, the man on 
the bed spoke one short, clear sentence. 
He did not open his eyes ; he did not 
address hims:lf to either of those who 
stood beside him. 


“What did he say? asked Miss 
Gregory, for the words had_ been 
Arabic. 


“It was the—how do you say ? 
the confession of faith,’ answered the 
young man, leaning over the _ bed. 
‘“““ There is only one God,’ you know. 
‘ There is only one God,’ he said—like 
that. Strange—eh ? ” 


He looked round at her for a moment 
as he drew the cloth over the man’s 
Miss Gregory shuddered. 


face, 
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“Ts he ?”’ she hesitated. 
“Yes. He’s gone,’ answered the 
young man. He surveyed Miss Gre- 


gory thoughtfully. “I could get you 
some coffee now,” he suggested. 

She shook her head dully. She was 
weak with want of sleep, and death was 
never stale to her. Though she saw it 
almost hourly, it was always portentous, 
tragic, heart-breaking. Under its 
coverings the thin body on the angareb 
was suddenly awful and solemn ; the 
dead have their pomp. 

“No,” she said. ‘“‘I will get some 
sleep, too.”’ 

It was now a month and some odd 
days since Miss Gregory, making her 
gradual way back to Europe, had 
landed at Andjerrah. She had come 
in a dhow from Aden, its sole passenger, 
allured by a map which showed the 
Red Sea coast of Arabia as a yellow 
blank, sparsely sprinkled with the 
names of unknown waterside towns. 
At dawn on the day of her arrival she 
had the sun come up, red and 
smoky, over the crowded, flat roofs and 
the two or three minarets of Andjerrah, 
squatting like a mushroom in the 
emptiness of the landscape. Banks of 
smooth sand complicated its passage to 
the sea; with its great lateen half- 
lowered, the gaunt dhow, a homing 
crow of the coast, swam slowly on level 
water towards the yellow beach, At 
her stern, muffled against the morning 
chill, Miss Gregory sat and let her eyes 
range in contented appreciation of the 
was her business in life to 
and remember; she was a pro- 
fessional spectator. Forward, in the 
bows, the crew of the dhow was grouped 
as though in some expectancy. Their 
talk was brief and low-toned, and they 
would break it off in the middle of a 
sentence to gaze landward at the town. 
Miss Gregory was wondering without 
much curiosity what they might have 
in hand, when there travelled to her 
the still water, mellow with 
distance, a long, insistent call, a strong, 
faintly sonorous voice crying from the 
huddle of squat, white walls which 
constituted. Andjerrah. Again it 
sounded, the only thing vocal in the 
world-wide hush that lay on sea and 
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scene. It 
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across 
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land : it had a strange note of urgency. and Mecca. It was the muezzin calling 
At the sound of it, the men forward to worship. Miss Gregory drew her 
ceased their talk; each, as though breath. ‘‘ Capital,’’ she murmured. 


“She explored the seaward side of the town with her usual energy.” 


drilled to it, spread his mat upon the Thus she came to Andjerrah, seeing 
short deck and fell to prayer, facing the __ it first in the only aspect which does it 
east and bowing towards the rising sun credit. By noon she had tested its 
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charm and found it lacking. It was a 
commonplace little shore town, split 
in halves by a broad tide-way which was 
dry at low tide and a communal sewer 
at high. Inher costume of travel—the 
slack flannel coat which gave room for 
her shoulders, the business-like tweed 
skirt and the felt hat with a silk pug- 
garee—she explored the seaward side 
of the town with her usual energy and 
made a deep impression upon the 
inhabitants. In the narrow streets she 
came round corners upon them with the 
effect of an apparition; her sturdy, 
serene presence, drifting under her sun- 
umbrella through the thronged bazaar, 
was followed by dumb stares and won- 
dering gapes. Women like Miss Gre- 
gory are not common = anywhere ; 
among her acquaintances in various 
lands were some few who professed to 
find in this fact consolation for her 
existence ; but Andjerrah saw her the 
first time, a woman walking abroad 
unveiled, taking the middle of the way, 
daunting grown men with looks of 
criticism and appraisement. 

She saw the great house of the Gover- 
nor at the end of a little square, flanked 
by a mosque. A couple of ruffianly 


soldiers, one in uniform, the other 
nearly naked, lounged at its gate. The 


other side of the square was open; a 
trodden path led from it to the edge of 
the tide-way, where now the water lay 
barely ankle deep. Upon this path, 
squatted in the sun, were more non- 
descript soldiery. As she looked at 
them a strange thing happened. There 
was a gate to that part of the town 
which lay on the further side of the 
water ; its arch was black against the 
wall in which it was pierced. From 
this arch there came suddenly forth a 
man in the long shroud-like robes of the 
country. He stepped into the sun- 
light with the abruptness of a harlequin 
c ming through a trapdoor, but he did 
10t walk fast. He strode down towards 
che water with a quality of deliberation, 
almost of solemnity, in his gait. It was 


this that took Miss Gregory’s eye : he 
made a figure almost of drama against 
his pale background as he went, solitary 
and erect, down the gradual slope of 
sand. 


She watched him with a feeling 
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that he was about to do something ; 
his face—a mere spot of black at that 
distance—seemed turned directly to- 
wards her. She noted unconsciously 
that the soldiers on the path were 
interested, too ; there was a stir among 
them, and then, sharp and sudden, one 
of them fired at the solitary man. It 
was the most unexpected thing in the 
world; a thunderbolt striking him 
down from the sky would have seemed 
more in order; the thing tasted pun- 
gently of wanton, wasteful murder. 
On the far bank of the tide-way the 
white-robed man took one step more 
and faltered. He did not fall ; rather, 
he sank, seeming to float to the ground, 
his face upturned to the last. Then he 
was prone and startling against the 
sand, with weak, purposeless move- 
ments of limbs and body, but no outcry. 
The backs of the soldiers were towards 
Miss Gregory : they were staring across 
at the body. 

She gasped ; the event had taken her 
without warning, and tragedy had 
entered at the gallop. The soldiers 
seemed to be waiting, and she marked, 
almost idly, that the gun of one of them 
smoked, breathing thin threads of 
vapour into the still air. Then from 
the archway came another figure, a man 
in European clothes this time—clothes 
of soiled white linen, with a red fez upon 
his head. He made some gesture to 
the soldiers with his hand and went 
down to the body. Miss Gregory 
gathered herself together, holding her 
nerves to see the tragedy repeated. 
3ut no shot was fired. The men stood 
watching in silence while the man with 
the fez half-carried, half-dragged the 
limp, white bundle back to the obscurity 
of the arch. He laboured in the sand 
as he went, paused a breathing-space on 
the threshold of the entry, and was gone. 
The shabby soldiers sat down again 
and their lazy talk resumed. The 
thing was finished. Miss Gregory 
moistened her dry lips mechanically 
and turned away. Obviously, there 
was nothing more to stay for. 

In Andjerrah that night she was the 
one topic of conversation. 

“She strides boldly like a camel,” 
said those who had seen her in the 
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forenoon. ‘She is pink as if she 
had been skinned, and looks before 
her smiling.” 

“No, no,” corrected those who had 
viewed her after the spectacle by the 
banks of the tide-way. ‘‘ She halts as 
she goes like a horse that sees a snake, 
and she looks at men without seeing 
them. And she speaks to herself as 
though she were drunk, saying con- 
tinually, ‘Wy, wy ?’” 

There is a narrow way in Andjerrah 
which is known in the native tongue 
as the Street of Merchants. Miss 
Gregory, passing here, still full of wonder 
and not yet healed of horror, started 
suddenly at the sound of a voice calling 
to her in English. “ Lady, lady,” it 
said. She looked round sharply to 
encounter the insinuating smile of a 
man squatted upon the board of a 
shop. 

“English lady,” he said, “I speak 
English. I bin Malta, Gibraltar— 
everywhar. You want-a buy some- 
thing ?”’ 

He was grossly fat, a jelly of a man, 
smooth and rounded like a prize beast. 
His little eyes, alert and joyful, danced 
about her. Miss Gregory saw a chance 
of information. 

“T will come in,” she said. 

Inside, the shop was almost dark. 
Seated soberly on the little divan, she 
let the fat man sell her several things 
of which she had not the least need, at 
prices which betrayed an imagination 
hidden somewhere in his bulk. A thin, 
shrinking negro woman, with slavish 
eyes, brought her coffee. 


“No,” she said at last. “I have 
enough. I will not buy anything more. 


But I should like to talk to you.” 
“Talk.” The fat man came to 
anchor willingly ; he beamed up at her 
from a mat on the floor. “I talk 
English same as soldierman. Malta, 
Gibraltar—bin everywhar.” 


“TI see there are soldiers here,” sug- 
gested Miss Gregory. 

“ Soldiers ? Turk soldier, Arab 
soldier—tha’s ll.” The fat man 
flapped a languid hand to dispose of 
them. ‘‘Dam rascal, those soldier. 
Belong to the Governor.” 

“ Rascals, eh?” repeated Miss 
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Gregory. ‘‘ Yes; I saw them shoot a 
man just now.” 

The fat man on the floor started. 
News of killing by soldiers may be a 
matter of everybody’s business in 
Andjerrah. When once killing begins 
it may easily spread. 

‘Shoot ?” he asked. ‘‘ Shoot ?’ 

“ Yes,”’ said Miss Gregory. Choosing 
her words carefully that she might be 
understood, she told him of what she 
had seen. He heard her intently, with 
a shapeless forefinger checking off her 
phrases, and to her astonishment his 
face cleared as she came to the end of 
her recital. He laughed obesely, the 
thick, throaty laugh of the fat. 

“Oh, that!” he said. “ Yes, they 
shoot ’im because he come out. It is 
forbid. You see, there is sickness.” 

‘Sickness ? ’’ queried Miss Gregory. 
‘What sickness do you mean ? ” 

“ Sickness.”” repeated the fat man. 
‘People die. People go walking like 
you an’ me—well, comfortable. Then 
they tumble down—sick. By-’n-by 
they die. And so the Governor put 
soldiers by the water. Nobody mus’ 
come out, or else—shoot ! Bang! Dead 
quicker than sickness. By order.” 

‘““T see,’ said Miss Gregory. “‘ The 
place is quarantined.” 

The fat man seized upon the word 
eagerly. 

“Yes, yes,” he cried. ‘‘ Quarantined 


all the same as a steamer. Yes, 
quarantined—yes.” 
Miss Gregory pondered. Matters 


were clearer, but the affair still had an 
ugly look. The quarantine itself signi- 
fied a certain measure of enlightenment 
not to be expected in Andjerrah, but 
there was still the shooting. That 
seemed inconsistent. What epidemic 
made it necessary to enforce isolation 
so drastically ? 

“What do you call this sickness ? ”’ 
she asked. 

The fat man uttered an Arabic word. 
“| forget ’im in English,” he said 
regretfully. 

‘“‘ Cholera ? ”’ suggested Miss Gregory. 
He shook his head, watching her face 
expectantly for the word. ‘‘ Typhoid ? 
Some kind of fever? Smallpox ?’ 
She named the most virulent of those 
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scourges which belong to hot countries, 
and at each of them he shook his head. 
She frowned in perplexity ; a fact out 
of reach made_ her “ Not 
plague ? ”’ she said at last. 

“Ah!” The fat man sat up joy- 
fully. “‘ Plague—tha’s ‘im. I forget 
"im. Plague—yes. First you turn a 
leetle sick, like bellyache; then you 
bulge here,’ his fat finger stroked his 
flank under the armpit, “‘ an’ then you 
die. Plague—tha’s ’im.” 

“T see.” Miss Gregory sat up with 
a return of her usual briskness. At 
home, in the Kentish village that lay 
under the windows of the Hall, she 
was accustomed to take a short way 
with sickness. ‘‘ Plague, eh ?”’ 

“ Tha’s ’im,”’ repeated the fat man 
complacently. ‘ Tha’s ‘im—plague. 
So—it is forbid to come out—by order 
of the Governor.” 

“Tell me about the 
demanded Miss Gregory. 
he ?”’ 

But here the fat man could not help 
her. The Governor was an Effendi 
from Constantinople ; he knew no more. 
He showed himself to his people only 
as a remote majesty passing by at the 
gallop in the midst of an escort. He 
had not long held his post, and there 
was much that was mysterious about 
him, He had, for example, no wives 
not even a wife. He made little of 
matters of ceremony and had small 
regard for his own dignity. The fat 
man spoke of him none the less in hoarse 
whispers, with an anxious eye on the 
shop door. In his time he had seen 
men killed by slow stages in public for 
no greater offence. 

“Thank you,” said Miss Gregory at 
last, rising. ‘“‘ Thank you. You speak 
English very well. Good afternoon.” 

Her compliment moved the fat man 
to his fovwndations ; he looked after her 
sentimentally as she passed on her 
way through the Street of Merchants. 
She was already more at her ease since 
she had found an affair to concern 
herself with. 

The captain of the dhow had found 
her a lodging in the house of a Jew, 
and from his lodging she went forth 
in the cool of the early evening to pay 


restless. 


Governor,” 


““Who is 
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a visit to the Governor. It was very 
clear to Miss Gregory that there were 
things to be done. The methods of 
civilisation must be invoked in aid of 
the stricken town beyond the water- 
way. She felt authoritative and in 
some measure official as she approached 
the great gate where the shabby 
soldiers still sat and killed time. To 
do honour to the occasion she was clad 
in white drill, stiff and spotless, from 
her neck to her ankles. The soldiers 
would have stopped her from entering ; 
them, a hooded Arab, even 
lowered his lance, but she held on in 
face of them. By sheer momentum 
she arrived at last in a large, cool room, 
where a languid, elderly official gave 
her audience in bad French. 

‘“T wish to see the Governor,” Miss 
Gregory stated flatly, and offered her 
card. 

The official was grey and weary, with 
a slow, bored manner. He took the 
card and glanced at it perfunctorily. 

‘“ His Excellency is away,’ he said. 
“He will not be back for many days. 
What is your business ? ” 

He stood looking at her neatly- 
booted feet as she told him. She had 
learned with grief that the plague was 
in Andjerrah. Having some experience 
with epidemics, she hoped to be of use. 
She spoke colourlessly, with patient 
politeness ; nothing could be so dis- 
couraging as the weary abstraction of 
the grey-moustached Turk who heard 
her. 

“Ah!” he sighed as she finished. 
“Madam is very gracious. I cannot 
suggest anything that madam could do, 
And His Excellency is away.” 

“There are many deaths?” 
Miss Gregory. 

“Yes,” he 
absently. 

The big room was very quiet ; it was 
a little like talking to a ghost. He :vas 
so tired, so empty of all help ; his very 
politeness had a faded quality, as 
though it had lain too long in lavender 
ere he brought it out for use. He 
spoke of the Governor always with a 
note of uneasiness ; Miss Gregory gained 
somehow an impression that His Excel- 
lency had habits which were trying to 
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“Then sharp and sudden—one of them fired at the solitary man.’ 
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his subordinates. As to the plague, 
he really knew very little. The orders 
to prevent escape from the infected 
area were peremptory ; they were not 
to be evaded in any circumstances. 
The man in the red fez—yes, he had 
heard of him. A Turk, he believed, 
with some medical knowledge. He was 
doing what he could. No, there were 
no other doctors in the place. People 
might enter the infected quarter if they 
chose. Some had done so to join 
friends or relations. 
not return. Once in, 
remain. 

“Could I go 
Gregory. 

He looked up at her vaguely. She 
repeated her question. He broke into 
a smile. 

“Oh, certainly, certainly,” he re- 
plied, with a kind of wan effusive- 
ness. ‘“‘ Madam may certainly go in. 
Only—”’ his flat voice dropped again 
“ there is the rule, you know—the rule 
about not coming out.” 

“T should be shot, eh ? ” 

A faint light of resolution showed for 
one moment in his dull eyes. 

“It would be most regrettable,” he 
murmured. 

Miss Gregory made a mental note of 
him ; he was material for that book she 
designed to write, the large, important 
volume, pungent with character, scin- 
tillating with delicate observation, 
which was to be the monument of her 
travels. He would have his place in 
its pages, a wraith capable of force. 
She cast an acquisitive eye over him as 
she took her leave. 

In the square outside the Governor’s 
residence there was the stillness of 
evening. The soldiery beside the water 
were squatted about a couple of little 
fires that winked cheerfully. The town 
beyond showed no lights ; it was dark 
and silent, enduring its fate like some 
patient animal that suffers in quiet. 
Miss Gregory stood awhile to look at it. 
It was not that she had to make up her 
mind, for according to the plain stan- 
dards of her life her way was clear. 
Alternatives were not for her; weak 
creatures who hesitate between two 
paths are not of her world. She 
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looked across the water in the tide-way 
at the silent houses, bunched together 
about a single minaret, speculatively. 
Soon she would know all about them, 
What they held for her she would find 
out in due course. She began to check 
off upon her fingers the things she 
would take with her. 

“And writing materials,’ she con- 
cluded. ‘“‘ This might make a book in 
itself.”’ 

The tide between the towns was at 
its lowest at three in the morning. A 
dozing sentry, beside the fire, lifted his 
head and stared sleepily as Miss Gregory 
came down towards him. She was 
alone ; there was no one who would 
come with her, even to carry her lug- 
gage to the waterside. At the house of 
the Jew, where she had lodged, they 
had protested stridently against her 
departure, wondering and awed at the 
serenity with which she resisted and 
overbore them. Some letters which 
she had written were entrusted to the 
captain of the dhow to be mailed at 
Aden ; and then her preparations were 
complete. The sentry saw her first as 
a short and sturdy figure bowed under 
a huge bundle ; then she came into the 
light of the fire and he rose with a grunt 
of amazement. She set her bundle down 
with a sigh of relief and produced 
money, smiling at him and _ inviting 
him, with signs, to carry the bundle 
across the water for her. He reached 
out his foot and woke one of his com- 
panions to share the situation with 
him, and others sat up and stared with 
eyes that glinted white in the firelight. 
They were a choice collection of ruffians, 
tattered brigands of half a dozen races 
joined in the service of the Governor, 
but they showed an almost genial 
civility to Miss Gregory. They seemed 
even to persuade her to go back ; one 
great negro, belted about with weapons, 
reasoned with her in a soft voice, and 
put a gentle hand on her arm to draw 
her away from the tide-way. When 
they saw she was firm, they took her 
money willingly, and a pair of them 
picked up her bundles and walked be- 
fore her through the wet sand. She 
waved her hand to the rest of them, 
standing at gaze in the firelight, strange 
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and wild in their robes and arms, and 
crossed over. The soldiers carried her 
things to within a few yards of the gate, 
and set them down in the sand. They 
grinned at her amiably, gave salutation, 
and trudged back. Miss Gregory saw 
the arch in the wall, tall and black 
before her, a witless mouth, wide open 
and dumb. She stooped and burdened 
herself again with her belongings, and, 
bending beneath them, went with slow 
steps in at the gate. 

It led her to a narrow street, dark as 
a sewer. On either hand the houses 
were silent ; and their few windows, set 
high in the walls, were blank and 
lightless. She plodded the length of it 
before a sound came to her ears, and 
then it was the voice of a man humming 
a tune as he walked. She caught a 
fragment of the melody, and found 
herself puzzling to identify it. Before 
she could do so, the man came round a 
crook in the way, swinging a lantern in 
his hand, and stopped short at the 
sight of her. By the light which he 
carried, Miss Gregory knew him at 
once: he was the young man with the 
red fez who had carried in the body. 
She set her bundles down gladly. 

“I do hope you speak English,” she 
said, cordially. 

He held the lantern shoulder-high to 
look at her. Miss Gtegory liked the 
strong, whimsical manner of his counten- 
ance and the hard directness of his 
She recognised caste when she 
saw it, for she wore its badge herself. 

‘I speak English,” he answered. 
He had hardly a trace of foreign accent. 
‘ | suppose you know where you are ? ” 

‘I came on purpose,” said Miss 
Gregory. “I’m used to nursing, and 
like work. I want to help.” 

He still scrutinised her.. ‘* English, of 
course ? ’ 

“ Of course,” 
airily. 

“Well,” he said, and hesitated. 

“ My dear man,” said Miss Gregory, 
with good-natured impatience; ‘‘ do 
let’s recognise facts and save time. 
Here I am, and here I stay. I’m not 
going to be shot for going out, so you 
needn't expect it. So it comes to this— 
can I help you, or must I get to work 


eyes. 


agreed Miss Gregory, 
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for myself ? 
tion.” 

“T see.” The young man smiled as 
he lowered the lantern. Its moving 
light swung along the pale walls around 
them, making peep-holes of pale radi- 
ance in the haunted solitude. ‘‘ Well, 
we'll try,” he added. “If you'll take 
the light I'll carry your things.” 

‘I suppose you can find me a 
room ? ”’ suggested Miss Gregory. 

“A houseful,” he answered, stooping 
over her bundles. ‘‘ There are more 
empty houses every day.” 

In this manner Miss Gregory entered 
upon the task she had chosen. Her 
companion—he gave his name as 
Hamid—established her in a _ chill 
little house on the town wall, over- 
looking the bare beach and the still 
sea, and set her to work forthwith. 

“It’s not nursing they want,” he 
told her; “it’s discipline. Panic’s 
what we've got to fear. It’s lucky 
they’re Mahomedans, and don’t drink, 
or we'd have a little working model of 
hell in this place.” 

“Where did you learn English ? 
asked Miss Gregory, irrelevantly. 

“Oxford,” he repeated, shortly, and 
returned to the matter in hand. 

When she crossed the water from 
Andjerrah, Miss Gregory had enter- 
tained visions of war upon the plague 
after the methods approved by sanitary 
science. Boiled water, disinfection, 
isolation—these were to be among the 
weapons of the campaign ; they were 
familiar to her hand. But she had 
not been at work a day before she 
realised the mere impotence of her 
designs. Here were some two thousand 
people cooped within a guarded wall, 
each family jealous of its privacy, after 
the manner of the East, and altogether 
proof against her teachings and argu- 
ments. The difficulty was to find the 
plague-stricken. For fear of being 
abandoned, the sick concealed their 
condition till it could no longer be 
hidden, and went abroad sowing con- 
tagion. The stricken were deserted on 
their beds, and sometimes, desperate 
and terrified, they would rise and reel 
forth, to go naked and raving into the 
streets and die there. Men died 


That’s the only ques- 


” 
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everywhere, and none lifted a finger 
to aid them. They were carried away 
at night by a gang of negroes which 
Hamid had organised. From her place 
by some bedside, Miss Gregory heard that 
gruesome traffic—the pad of the black- 
men’s bare feet, their call as they went, 
the doors that opened to them, and the 
clumsy carrying forth of the dead. 
Then the bare feet would recede a 
little more slowly for their burden, 
and all would be silent again. Seldom 
was there a noise of weeping ; it was as 
though the town were numbed by its 
affliction. 

Hamid did the doctoring, with 
infinite persistence and no hope, for 
all the stricken died. He worked, Miss 
Gregory thought, with a sort of con- 
tempt for his patients, but not the less 
gallantly for that. He was industrious, 
courageous, indefatigable; he drove 
himself without mercy ; but the woe 
about him seemed not to touch him. 
She put it down to a racial trait, the 
callousness of the well-bred Turk. He 
headed her off all references to himself 


with a dexterity which she deferred 
to ; their intimacy stopped short of an 


understanding. He was by no means 
the only man she knew whose past was 
a sore subject with him, so after a 
while she let the matter rest. Their 
duties divided themselves naturally. 
It was his to doctor and organise, 
always with a rather scornful manner 
of peremptoriness and a certain evident 
condescension ; it was hers to soften 
the bitterness of jlague and death for 
the abandoned and doomed. 

Usually they met for an hour in the 
late afternoon in a room in Miss 
Gregory’s quarters, to drink quaintly- 
flavoured coffee and consult regarding 
their work. It had come to be an 
institution, and for both of them it was 
relief from the daily press of horror, 
It was on the day after the lean black 
man, speaking with closed eyes on his 
angareb, had announced his crucial 
discovery, that Hamid came late to 
the meeting-place. He dropped him- 
self into a seat with a sigh of weariness. 

‘“Hoped you'd said Miss 
Gregory. handing him the little cup of 
coftee. 


come, 
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He stared at the floor between his 
feet. 

“ T have been sick,” he said abruptly, 

Miss Gregory could see from her 
chair the early sunset on the sea, 
tinging the waters with crimson. She 
did not look round. 

‘“ T don’t wonder,” she said absently, 
‘Twelve deaths to-day. It’s always 
twelve, somehow.” 

There was a pause before he answered. 
Then he set the little cup down on the 
floor with a rattle, and looked at her 
with a touch of consternation. 

‘“ The day after to-morrow,” he said, 
very deliberately, “there will be 
thirteen.” 

“Eh?” Miss Gregory turned her 
head. ‘‘ What d’you mean ?’ 

He nodded to her. ‘‘ Yes,” he said; 
“ T’ve got it.” 

She sprang to her feet in the sheer 
shock of his meaning and stood over 
him. This was a thing she had never 
thought of ; it had grown to be a con- 
vention in her mind that the pair of 
them were immune. She was _ over- 
come with a vast sense of ill-usage, of 
wrong. This was not fair. 

“Hamid!” she gasped, quavering. 
“It’s impossible. You can’t be sure.” 

“You tell me, then,” he said, and 
leaned forward to slip his arm from the 
sleeve of his coat. 

The ensign of the plague is as clear 
as the black flag. Miss Gregory bit 
her lip to steady herself, and groped 
with her fingers for the swollen gland 
that means death. There was no mis- 
taking it in the light of her experience, 
the little, hard nodule like a marble 
under the skin; it shifted under her 
finger-tips as they lighted on it. For 
a moment the room darkened about 
her. 

‘You see ?’”’ she heard Hamid say- 
ing, in his tired voice, as he drew his 
coat on again. 

‘You must go to bed,” said Miss 
Gregory. ‘‘Now, at once. Hamid, 
you must get well. Go home now and 
go to bed ; I’ll come in ten minutes.” 

He nodded and rose from his chair 
with an effort. ‘‘ Glad to go to bed at 
last,” he said, smiling a little awry. 
‘‘But you mustn’t desert the others.” 





‘He held the lantern shoulder high to look at her.” 
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“The others be blowed,’ retorted 
Miss Gregory violently. ‘Oh, Hamid, 
do go.” 

“T’m going,’ he said, and went. 
Behind him, Miss Gregory stared 
vacantly at the door, her hands knit 
nervously before her. 

“ There is no help,” she said aloud ; 
“no help.” 

Hamid’s quarters were also upon the 
wall, but from his room the view was 
over the tide-way to Andjerrah. As 
she came to his bedside, Miss Gregory 
could see through his windows the fires 
on the further bank, where the soldiers 
watched ; they shone in the growing 
night like twinkling eyes of menace. 
Behind them was the low bulk of the 
Governor's palace, with its two squat 
towers. She wondered with an access 
of anger why the man did not return 
to his city and come to the succour of 
his people. 

From his pillow Hamid looked up at 
her with an unabated listlessness. As 
yet the plague had not put its seal 
upon his face, but this new languor 
was scarcely significant. He 
seemed already so far removed from 
the man she knew. The harsh lines of 
his face, which weariness had graven 
deeper, were softened. 

“It’s something to be able to lie 
down,” he said. “‘ And yet, if a call 
came——” 

“You couldn’t go,” 


less 


said Miss Gre- 


gory. 
He sighed. “No,” he said. “I 
suppose I couldn’t. I don’t think I 


ever failed them before, but I’m dan- 
gerous now. Queer, isn’t it ?”’ 

His room, like the rooms of all the 
houses in that place, was small and 
square, a mere cell, sparsely accoutred 
with necessary furniture. Miss Gregory 
made her dispositions with silent swift- 
ness,.and settled herself to pass the 
night with him. There was not much 
that she could do, but at least she could 
be on hand. Her strong, pink face, a 
little thinner and less fresh than of old, 
was grave ; there was a darkness in her 
grey eves; but she held up her good, 
grey head gallantly and faced what 
fortune shoald bring. She knew, only 
roo well, the common course of Hamid’s 
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malady. In three hours the fever 
would be upon him to endure until the 


dawn. Then would come the gross 
pains, the agony that breaks the 


patient’s fibre and leaves him defence- 
less against the plague’s last encroach- 
ments. After them there would be the 
fatal weakness, passing into uncon- 
sciousness ; and last, that final shudde 
or little start—perhaps an exclamation 
or a brief look—and the end. 

“We'll do what we can,” she told 
him, as she gave him the medicine 
which they were accustomed to use. 

“Of course,” he answered weakly, 
and smiled at her. ‘I don’t seem to 
want to sleep, though.”’ 

‘“ Need you talk ? ”’ she asked. 

“Why not?” he said. “ Better 
than tormenting a sore mind, don’t you 
think ? And we’ve hardly ever had a 
real talk, you know.” 

“ All right,” agreed Miss Gregory, 
and drew a rug over her knees. 

The lamp burned with a faint hissing 
noise, and the night filled the window 
and the world outside. The slow 
sound of the sea on the shallow beach 
was an undertone to their conscious- 
ness; for the rest, the room seemed 
set apart from the world. Once, as they 
talked, they heard the slow, melodious 
summons of the gatherers of the dead 
at their work—those toilers in the 
darkness did their grim business 
musically. 

““T wonder,” said Hamid, “ if we've 
done any good ?”’ 

“How can one tell ? 
Gregory. ‘‘ Anyhow—does it 
matter ? ”’ 

He cocked his tired eye at her with a 
momentary shrewdness. 

“No,” he agreed. ‘‘ It doesn’t mat- 
ter. One had to do what one could— 
that’s what you mean, eh ? ” 

She nodded. ‘“ Yes,” she said. 

“Tt’s funny,” said Hamid. “ Eigh- 
teen months ago I was in Paris, and 
sore There was a lady—but it 
doesn’t matter. I thought there was 
nothing left for me in the whole world. 
And yet, when this plague came, and 
all these poor cattle here needed me, I 
felt—well, repaid. It was’ very 
curious.” 


” 


replied Miss 
really 


sore. 
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He dreamed upon it for a while, 


smiling up at the ceiling, his lips 
moving soundlessly. 
“ Elise,’ he said at last. ‘“‘ That 


was her name. I thought she was 
everything for me—I was a fool. She 
had a great fat father with a complexion 
like a girl, so juicy and tender. ‘ You 
are a Mahommedan,’ he said to me 
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I returned to Constantinople, they sent 
me here.”’ 

“You were in Government service ? 
inquired Miss Gregory. 

“Yes,” he answered, with all his old 
curtness. But a moment later he 
smiled at her, as though to apologise 
for it. “‘ It was intended as a punish- 
ment. But—I don’t know.” 


” 





‘No, it is not possible. And if you 
cease to be a Mahommedan,. you will 
be a pauper—pas vrai?’ He patted 
me on the shoulder. ‘No, no,’ he 
said. ‘You must be good. Return 


to your country and establish a harem. 
He really 
And then, when 


It should console you.’ 
seemed to think so. 





“He dropped himself into a seat with a sigh 
of weariness.” 


“A punishment for what?” asked 
Miss Gregory. 

“ For Elise,” he replied. ‘“‘ For that 
incident. It offended the—well, it 
offended everybody. But it doesn’t 
matter now. They used to say at 
Oxford that you might as well be 
hanged for a sheep as a lamb; so I 
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may as well—er—suffer for the 
beasts here as for that.” 

“At any rate,” said Miss Gregory, 
“they're grateful. You should see 
how they look at you when you 
pass by.” 

He smiled again ; it 
see the large, generous contempt over- 
come the languor of his face. 


p OT 


was strange to 


“Grateful,” he repeated. ‘“ This 
scum ?”’ 
“Tf you thought that,” said Miss 


you wouldn't have stood by 


Gregory, = 
them as you did 

“Wouldn’t I?” he ~ AOR, 
yes ; I think so. Dogs or men, infidels 
or—or anything else—there’s no such 
ereat difference.” 

The fever was near to him now. He 
moistened his lips from time to time 


said. 


and lay still, only repeating in a 
whisper: ‘‘ No—such—great—differ- 
ence.” 

The sickness wrought on him with 
all its dreadful punctuality. Miss 


Gregory, labouring expertly to stay it, 
found herself helpless ; it was as though 
she had tried to stem a running stream 
with her hands. She brought to bear 
all her craft, all the arts and expedients 
he had taught and those others which 
were born of her own wisdom; she 
made a barrier of precautions about 
his life ; and the plague never stayed 
its stride. Soon after the daylight had 
come, his senses returned to him ; he 
looked up at her under brows knotted 
like a cord. He was wrung and limp, 


like a wet cloth; only his face was 
clenched hard. 
** This—hurts,”’ he said. 


It was the season of agony, well on 


time. Miss Gregory stepped back from 
the bedside appalled. For her, the 
night had passed in anxious toil: she 
had come to think that her care and 


industry were gaining ground, but here 
was the plague unabated. Hamid, 
holding himself rigidly against his 
throes, saw her stand aghast. 

‘“T can—bear it,” he said. 
sit down.” 

The cold light of early morning shone 
in upon them, the colour of woe and 
disaster. It made the lamp pale and 
futile, and showed up the disorder of 


‘You 
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the small bed. Miss Gregory turned 
her eyes from Hamid’s suffering and 
through the window. The 
soldiers across the water were huddled 
about their dull fires, and in the square 
behind them there was a small crowd 
about the door of the palace. It rose 
in her mind that this was not usual: 
she wondered if it could be that the 


stared 


Governor had returned at last. But 
she could not spare much thought 


upon it ; behind her Hamid gasped and 
shivered on his bed, and each sound 
that he made was magnified to her 
ears. She dreaded that he would 
scream, as some of the others had 
screamed, drained of force and man- 
hood by that crucial anguish. 

He was speaking. ‘‘ The opium,” 
he said, in queer hurried tones, as 
though he feared a cry might escape 
with the words. 

Miss Gregory rose, and hesitated. It 
was a thing on which they differed— 
the value of opium to the stricken. 
She held that it had a part in the 
weakness which succeeded the pain and 
was the prelude to death. Hamid 
always overruled her. “If they are 
spared the pain, it is something to the 
good,” was his decision. 

He stared up at her now out of a 
face that was damp and shining with 
strange sweat. She returned his look 
desperately. 

“Opium,” he repeated, opium. 
For the love of—ah.”” A throe twisted 
him as he lay, and he bit off the word, 
with a harsh rasp of indrawn breath. 

Miss Gregory still hesitated, and then 
flung herself on her knees beside him. 
She put both hands before her face to 
shut out the sight of his struggle, and 
spoke in a muffled voice of trouble. 


‘e 


“Hamid,” she cried. ‘‘ Hamid. 
Don’t ask me—don’t ask me. I can’t 
bear it. Scream if you like. But 3 


He interrupted her. “For the 
love——”’ he began, and again his 
speech was cut off. Her forehead was 


bowed on the edge of his bed, and 
she could feel it shake as he writhed 
and quivered in his torment. 

“It’s a chance,” 
a chance. [| 


Hamid. 


she wailed. “ It’s 
daren’t. Don’t ask me, 
You know it’s a chance.”’ 
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There was silence then, broken only 
by gasps from the sick man. Miss 
Gregory, huddled at the bedside, had 
strange thoughts. In that moment of 
stress, she remembered, of all things, 
the book she was to write, the great 
ripe book that should manifest her to 
the world. And she knew the flavour 
of emptiness that comes to the writer 
who has tasted life and knows it is not 
to be put into printed pages. 

Hamid spoke again at last. 

“ All right,” he said. “ All right.”’ 


His words were still blurred and 
hurried. Miss Gregory’s shoulders 


heaved, but she did not look up. She 
had found the point at which breeding 
gives way and trained demeanour 
crumples into mere humanity. For 
more than an hour she held her posture, 
till it seemed to her that the sound of 
Hamid’s breathing had grown quieter 
and more regular. 

She lifted her head and looked at 
him. His eyes were closed, and he 
seemed to sleep. Very cautiously she 
rose to her feet and bent over him. He 
was very white and unfamiliar, the 
mere shell of what he had been only 
twenty-four hours ago, but hope flamed 
violently in Miss Gregory. Here at 
last—a signal triumph—was a diver- 
gence from the plain course of the 
plague. He should have been wide- 
eyed and powerless, conscious only that 
his strength was gone; instead, his 
sleep seemed like a reprieve. She 
moved away lest her mere neighbour- 
hood might disturb him, and went back 
to her chair by the window. 

It was broad day now, but the room 
still held the chill of the night. She 
drew a shawl about her, a gaudy, native 
thing with a fringe of tinsel, and let it 
droop about her head like the hood of 
some tawdry sultana. The sun was 
shining on the square of Andjerrah, 
and people, in great number, were going 
to and fro. 

“Tt must be the Governor,” she told 
herself. ‘“‘ The brute has thought it 
safe to come back at last.” 

She was full of hope, and watched the 
scene with interest. She regretted that 
she had not her field-glasses with her, 
for something noteworthy was plainly 
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going forward. The folk were thickest 
about the gate of the palace, and as she 
watched, there came forth from the 
throng of them a little string of men 
who made across the square. 

“Now that’s curious,” 
Gregory. 

The foremost of them could be seen, 
even at that distance, to be wearing 
european dress, and he was coming 
towards the water. A few minutes 
later she made him out plainly—the 
elderly official with whom she had 
talked. There was no mistaking his 
ambling gait, his general droop, as of a 
wet fowl ; soon, she could see his grey 
moustache and the feeble, indeter- 
minate face. But what was strange was 
that he came past the soldiers and, with- 
out a halt, paddled through the shallow 
water and began to come up the slope 
of sand towards the plague-stricken 
quarter. Those who followed him 
came likewise ; behind them the square 
was full of watching people, 

“The Governor fas come back,” 
Miss Gregory told herself with con- 
viction. ‘“‘ He’s sent these people to 
see what can be done.” 

She glanced at Hamid, who still 
slept, and then leaned forth from the 
window to watch. The gate in the 
wall was some fifty paces to her right. 
On his way to it, the elderly official 
happened to glance up and see. He 
halted forthwith and made her a slack, 
little bow. 

‘““ Madame,” he called. 

Miss Gregory carried her finger to her 
lips. ‘“‘ Hush!” she said, and looked 
to see that Hamid still slept. 

Her caution seemed somewhat to per- 
plex the elderly official; he came 
slowly forward till he stood directly 
below her, blinking upwards with eyes 
that reproached the brightness of the 
daylight. About him, on the loose 
sand, stood his followers, immaculate 
in their robes. By contrast with them, 
his frock-coat and fez seemed seedy. 

He wafted a whisper up to her. 
‘““ Where is he ? ”’ he breathed. 

“Who ?”’ demanded Miss Gregory. 
“* Hamid ?” 

She noted with astonishment that 
her question seemed to shock him. He 


Miss 


said 
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ruffled himself like a very mild cock, 
and replied with uncertain dignity. 

‘The monsieur of whom I inquire,” 
he said, “is named Hamid, among 
many other names.” 

““He’s here,” said Miss Gregory. 
“ Tll, so don’t make a noise.”’ 

“Tl?” said the Turk. He showed 
her the whites of his eyes. ‘‘ Not—not 
the plague ? ” 

Miss Gregory nodded. The elderly 
official gasped and, turning, seemed to 
interpret her words to those with him. 
There was a murmur of voices at once. 

“Hush!” bade Miss Gregory again, 
sharply. ‘‘ He’s asleep.” 

‘We will come in,” said the elderly 
man, despondently, and led the way 
towards the gate. 

It was all very curious, 
faculty of wonder, like any other 
faculty, can be exhausted. Miss Gre- 
gory opened the door of the little room 
and went out into the corridor to wait 
for her visitor. She was determined 
He arrived 


but the 


there should be no noise. 
almost immediately. 


‘“T must see him,” he said. 

‘““He’s asleep,’ whispered Miss Gre- 
gory fiercely. ‘‘ Don’t you dare wake 
him.” 

The grey man eyed her with dislike, 
and put a constraint upon himself. The 
forms of politeness were the vehicle of 
his mind. 

“ Mais—uil le faut,” he insisted. “I 
must see him.” He hesitated. “I 
will take my boots off.” Then, carry- 
ing the boots in his hand, he followed 
her into the room and stood looking 
down at Hamid. 

‘* Will he die ?”’ he asked. 

Miss Gregory turned on him in 
breathless fury. Unforgetable things 
were on her tongue, when the luckless 
‘reature dropped one of the boots. It 
rang on the bare floor like a hammer ; 
Yamid stirred and opened his eyes. 

“Ah!” he said, weakly. ‘‘ Vous 
voila.” 

The elderly official put the hand that 
held the other boot to his bosom and 
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bowed over it profoundly. On the bed, 
Hamid smiled. 

“The plague is 
questioned. “It has 
town, eh?” 

The grey Turk answered in his own 
language, bowing again. Miss Gregory 
stood by impatiently, comprehending 
nothing. Hamid’s eye met hers with 
faint amusement. 

‘“ The quarantine has failed,”’ he told 
her. ‘‘ So it is raised. - There is plague 
in Andjerrah. You can go out now.” 

“Tm not in any hurry,” she an- 
swered stoutly. ‘‘ But what does this 
man want with you ?”’ 

‘“ Ask him yourself,” he said. 

She put the question to the grey 
official in French. ‘“‘ What do you 
want with monsieur ? ” 

He seemed to consult Hamid with 
his eyes ; Hamid nodded. 

‘I am the secretary of His Ex- 
cellency the Governor of Andjerrah,”’ 
answered the wan man, and bowed 
towards the bed. 

Miss Gregory stared dumbly. Hamid 
was still smiling. As she drew breath 
he spoke. 

“The Governor is grateful to you,” 
he said. ‘“‘ But—Governor or slave, 
there is no—such great—difference.” 

Miss Gregory nodded. She had her 
wits about her. She did not allow the 
situation to bewilder her. 

‘“ Quite so,” she said briskly. ‘‘ And 
now it is time for Your Excellency’s 
most excellent medicine.” 


then?” he 
into the 


out, 
got 


It was six weeks later that Miss 
Gregory, from her cushions at the stern 
of a dhow, watched Andjerrah slide 
back against the sky and become again 
a city of mystery. As they passed 
the last of the keys of sand the flag 
on the palace dipped three _ times. 
Miss Gregory waved her hand. 

“He was wonderful,” she said half- 
aloud, as the flat roofs fell back from 
them ; “‘ wonderful, yes; but very 
wearing for a close acquaintance.” 
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“He saw it sway, vibrate for an instant on the crumbling 


edge of the 
down tewards him.” 


incidents set forth in this 
chronicle concern 

Professor Erasmus Glupey, 
F.R.S., F.R.S.A.—but to append all the 
letters the Professor might rightfully 
claim would be to give his distinguished 


Hk 


veracious 


name the appearance of an alpha- 
betical comet, to say nothing of estab- 


lishing an inconvenient run on the 
capital letters. So we will simply call 
him Professor Glupey. 

As every schoolboy knows, his repu- 
tation is worldwide. 

It was he who the 
masterly descantation on “ Gravita- 
tional Astronomy ’”’ to the ‘‘ Encyclo- 
pedia Gigantic,” a publication which 
will always be remembered, because it 
embodied so many that the 
first volumes were hopelessly out of 
date long before it was time for the 
last ones to appear. It was he who 
roused readers of “‘ Nature”’ to their 
most satisfactory attempt at enthu- 
siasm by his famous contribution 
since translated into every European 
language—entitled ‘A Twentieth 
Century Thesis on the Newtonian 
Law of Sublunary_ Gravitation.” 
His election to the Royal Society 
was popularly hailed as one _ of 
the few instances of real scientific 
Justice. His chairmanship at the 
annual conference of the British Asso- 
ciation will always be regarded as 


contributed 


‘ 


books 


cliff, and the next moment come crashiny 


coinciding with one of those rare waves 
of scientific tumult which sometimes 
lash the venerable members of our 
learned bodies into profitable activity. 
The papers read that year were more 
erudite —and, consequently, more 
learned—than ever before recorded, as 
a visit to the library of the Royal 
Institution in Albemarle Street will 
convince. 

Professor Glupey’s inaugural address, 
which touched lightly on anthropology 
and economics, mathematics and 
physiology, aviation and radiography, 
to say nothing of the Professor’s pet 
science of gravitation, is still used by 
the South Kensington science examiners 
to puzzle the young mind engaged in 
seeking after truth and examinational 
honours. 

This brief but necessary introduction 
will show us that in dealing with Pro- 
fessor Glupey we are not dealing with 
small fry, but with a personality who 
commands our respect and admiration, 
and whose veracity, therefore, endows 
this truthful chronicle with additional 
interest. 

For some months anterior to the 
strange experience I am about to relate, 
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Professor Glupey had been at work on 
what—among friends, of course—he was 
pleased to refer to as his magnum 
opus. 

This was nothing less than a Glupeyan 
successor to the “ Philosophie Natu- 
ralis Principia Mathematica,” of New- 
ton, in which many new discoveries 
and developments were expounded for 
the first time. 

Day after day, and often far into the 
night, the Professor worked at his book, 
unravelling cryptic notes in a hand- 
writing that permitted a great latitude 
of meaning, and setting down the 
results of calculations so abstruse, that 
one felt a wave of pity surge heart 
high as one thought of the struggle 
preparing for the unfortunate specialists 
who would be instructed to review the 
completed work. 

But the Professor strove on, regard- 
less of the joys and sufferings of others, 
until a formidable pile of ruled sermon 
paper, each faint blue line bearing its 
full complement of cramped and closely- 
written reasoning, began to rise up at 
his right hand. 

One eventful night, when the magnum 
opus was approaching completion, Pro- 
fessorGlupey, as was his wont, descended 
from his study to his breakfast room, 
where, preparatory to retiring for the 
night, he indulged in a few thinly-cut 
sandwiches washed down with a little 
“toddy”’ which he himself heated 
with the aid of a small spirit stove. 

The Professor ate his sandwiches 
with the air of a man who owned a 
healthy hunger, but he drank his 
“ toddy ”’ as if he enjoyed it, smacking 
his lips and watching the lump of sugar 
crumble and dissolve in the amber 
fluid. This air of enjoyment faith- 
fully indicated the Professor’s frame 
of mind, for he mixed himself another 
glass, sniffed it and tasted it critically, 
and then, taking the tumbler in his 
hand, he switched off the electric light 
and made straight for his bedroom. 

It did not take him long to change 
into his comfortable pyjamas, to drain 
off his warm and soothing “‘ nightcap,” 


to scramble in between the cosy bed- 
clothes, and to fall into as deep a sleep 
as ever professor slept. 
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It was broad daylight when he was 
awakened. 

Instead of the respectful rap of his 
solicitous housekeeper, a_ series of 
reverberating detonations dragged the 
Professor from the arms of the slumber 
god into confused wakefulness. Then 
came a concussion in which he was 
more directly concerned, for the next 
minute he found himself struggling 
beneath a tangle of bed-clothes which 
seemed to press upon him like a ton 
weight. 

By degrees he was able to bore his 
way from his hot, stuffy, woollen nest, 
to the fresh air, and to observe, for the 
first time, the curious accident of which 
he had been the victim. 

The mysterious ‘‘explosion”’ that 
had aroused him from his deep, restful 
sleep, had been possessed of sufficient 
power completely to overturn his bed- 
stead and to bury him-beneath a debris 
of blanketing. It had turned the bed- 
stead topsy-turvy, as cleanly as if it had 
been lifted and reversed by giant hands 
before being placed once more upon the 
floor. He saw that the bedstead was 
standing on its four brass knobs while 
its quartet of castors had taken their 
place, and, instead of the honey-combed 
counterpane he saw an interlacing of 
varnished iron laths. 

Professor Glupey barely had time to 
note these facts before he was rendered 
breathless by a new series of concus- 
sions. ; 

His bed rocked and the furniture in 
the room grew equally restive, behaving 
in a way that made the efforts of the 
Cock Lane ghost infantile in compari- 
son. And all the while the air seemed 
filled with the chaotic intermingling of 
a thousand shouting voices and the 
crash of what seemed to be falling 
masonry. 

Visions of earthquake and half a 
dozen other forms of calamitous visi- 
tation flashed through the dazed brain 
of the half-frantic Professor, as he 
struggled once more from beneath a 
heap of tossed and tumbled bed-clothes. 

In a confused way he could see his 
duty clearly. He was responsible to 
the nation for an unimpassioned account 
of the phenomenon in which he had 
























just played an involuntary part; and, 
if the name of Glupey was to be brack- 
eted with that of Pliny, to whom we 
owe all we know of the Pompeian 
catastrophe, and classified among the 
Immortals, he must place that duty 
far before personal inconvenience and 
trace the strange happenings of the 
past half-hour to their mysterious 
source. 

Cautiously he thrust his head over 
the side of the bed. 

A survey of the room shocked him 
once more into incoherence. With 
staring eyes he made the remarkable 
discovery that he was lying on the 
ceiling amid a litter of furniture, pic- 
tures and ornaments. 

It was as if some Gargantuan being 
had picked up the house bodily and 
turned it upside down ! 

The bedstead, as I have mentioned 
before, rested upon its brazen knobs ; 
the marble top of the washstand and 
the toilet service that reposed thereon 
were smashed into a thousand frag- 
ments ; while the spilled water soaked 
into the lath and plaster ceiling on 
which the contents of the room rested. 
The wooden base of the washstand was 
upturned upon the debris of marble 
and crockery. The wardrobe had per- 
formed a dignified somersault and 
stood immovable upon its cornice. 
Near by, the dressing table rested, a 
topsy-turvy wreck, its drawers pro- 
truding like derisive tongues, their 
contents cast upon the novel floor and 
its mirrors broken into long, jagged 
spikes. The pictures had fallen from 
their hooks, the curtains rested in a 
heap upon their poles, the coals from 
the grate were scattered about the 
blue-white surface of the one-time 
ceiling, and a sharp corner of the iron 
fender had carved a great hole in the 
yielding plaster ! 

Professor Glupey gazed upon this 
chaos with wild eyes and_ beating 
heart ! : 

For some time the word ‘ Gracious ! 
was the only one of the fifty thousand 
he usually had at his tongue’s tip that 
came to his call to express the depths 
of his emotion. But, gradually, he 
was able to augment this with the 
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additional forcefulness of “‘ Dear, dear !’ 
and ‘‘ Goodness me! ”’ 

Then his thoughts began to return 
and mental order to re-assert itself. 

The first action of Professor Glupey 
as he approached the normal, was to 
extract one of the pillows from the 
havoc of bed-clothes and to throw it 
out of the bed. 

He watched it carefully as the force 
behind the cast spent itself. Then a 
strange thing happened! The pillow, 
when it had almost reached the ground, 
ascended rapidly and fell with a soft 
thud upon the ceiling. The jettisoning 
of a second pillow produced exactly 
the same result. 

With a sense of entering into the 
region of the unknown, the pyjama- 
clad Professor thrust himself from the 
bed and essayed to reach the floor. 
but, instead, found his legs involun- 
tarily dropping towards the ceiling. 
In another instant he was sitting 
among the fragments of the furniture, 
realising, for the first time, that the 
earth had lost its gravitational pull, 
and that the attraction had _ been 
transferred skyward. 


“There is no doubt about it!” 
shouted the astonished scientist. ‘‘ We 
have lost our gravity! If Newton 


were here now he would see his apples 
rising like toy balloons.” 

The sagging of the ceiling warned 
him that the contents of the water jugs 


had rendered his Jath and _ plaster 
foundation unsafe. He moved about 
until the absence of spring in the 
cracking surface told him of the 


vicinity of a safeguarding rafter. 

“This is the greatest phenomenon 
in the history of the world!” he 
shouted in a modified ecstasy, as a 
thought of his magnum opus flashed 
through his mind. “If ever my claim 
to immortality is in doubt, the book 
I will write about this remarkable 
happening will stamp my name in- 
delibly on the roll of scientific re- 
search. I, Erasmus Glupey, F.R.S.— 


never mind the letters—will bulk in 
posterity as the chronicler of the 
strangest of Nature’s vagaries. The 


enlightenment of races yet unborn 
depends upon what I will do during 
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the next few days. The book I will 
write will be my triumph, my real 
magnum opus, my greatest effort ! ”’ 
He struggled, with praiseworthy 
delicacy, to extract his ordinary clothes 
from beneath the ottoman that held 
them prisoner, and essayed to dress 
himself on the flimsy whitewashed 
ceiling ; but the plaster, pulpy with 
absorbed water, sagged and tumbled 
into the room above, taking with it 
clothes and flooring board, and leaving 
a gap that was particularly dangerous 
at such a time of gravitational vagary. 
So the eager Professor had no alterna- 
tive but to carry on his work of research 
in unprofessional-looking pink pyjamas. 
With a stealth that would have done 
credit to a Red Indian, he crawled 
along the hidden rafters until he 
reached the window. Thrusting aside 
the bundled curtains he flung open the 


casement, congratulating himself on 
the fact that the windows were not 


opened by the more modern means of 
ropes and weights, or the fallen 
weights would have rendered them 
immovable. 
Crawling along the ceiling he cau- 
tiously peered out of the open window. 
For a moment he was astonished to 
find himself gazing at a dazzling ex- 
panse of shimmering blue sky. Then 
he realised that, as the laws of gravita- 
tion apparently were inverted, it would 
be necessary for him to lie on his 
back—a dangerous-looking practice 
before it was possible to command a 
view of the street. 
Gingerly, the learned 
turned over and surveyed the prospect 
which still appeared to be below him. 
A cursory glance revealed the fact 
that, although it was long past the 
hour when the labouring classes spread 
themselves through the arteries of 
London, the street was quite empty. 
Otherwise it appeared normal. But a 
closer inspection showed that many of 
the houses had suffered damage. 
Loose coping stones and other mis- 
cellaneous oddments of masonry had 
disappeared. Rockeries in the front 


Professor 


gardens were depleted of their choicest 
features, and dozens of swinging front 
door gates had left their hinges. 
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The road was deprived of all vehicular 
traffic. The only signs of life the Pro- 
fessor noticed were provided by the 
sparrows. They fluttered about im- 
pervious to the momentous _ trial 
through which the world was passing. 

A terrible fear took possession of 
Professor Glupey that he would find no 
public left to enjoy his great work when 
completed—that he was the last man 
left on a depleted sphere. 

He was reassured by hearing a door 
open on the opposite side of the street 
and observing a neighbour, named 
Higgings, crawl over the fanlight of the 
door to gaze wonderingly round. The 
stunted, frightened movements of the 
man fascinated him, he watched him 
crawl further and further into the light 
of day. 

Suddenly, with his heart in _ his 
throat, Professor Glupey saw his ad- 
venturous neighbour overbalance and 
clutch frantically at the fanlight in 
vain endeavour to save himself. But 
his powerless hands slid off the wood- 
work as though it had been 
with oil. He made a futile attempt to 
stay his ascent by grasping at the 
stone moulding above the fanlight—and 
then he began to float upwards. 

The Professor, in a sweat of fear, 
watched him rise up, and up, and up, 
higher and higher, gaining speed as he 
went, until he was swallowed in the 
mystery of cloudland. The scientist 
continued to gaze on the sunlit cumulus 
long after Mr. Higgings had disappeared 
for ever. 

Palpitatingly, the Professor struggled 
back into the sanctuary of his room. 
What he had seen had unnerved him. 
Besides, the prospect of a public for 
his book was ominous, indeed, if the 
population was gravitating in instal- 
ments towards Mars, or some other 
planetary destination. 

With some difficulty he dragged a 
chair to the window and flung it into 


coated 


the street. Like Mr. Higgings, it 
ascended, and vanished behind the 
same drifting cloud. Then a mad 


panic surged up into the Professor’s 
brain. A desire to save his life 
obsessed him. The utter collapse of 
the house seemed only a matter of 















where ? 


Self-preservation is the first law— 
Tena- 
cious though one’s hold on life may be, 


even of the erudite scientist. 
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time, when he and the damaged con- 
tents would be whirled skyward to— 
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down—or was it up ?—three flights of 
stairs fighting all the time against the 
pull of the new gravitation. 

Slowly he crawled out of the open 
door on to the landing ceiling. This 
part of the journey was plain sailing, 











there is little hope that it will survive 
an unprotected journey to one of the 
celestial spheres. Professor Glupey 
realised this, and felt that his only 
hope was to attain the sanctuary of the 
coal cellar, which meant a journey 






















“The skylight leaped from its surroundings and soared upward, followed by a 
trail of brioks, and, finally, by the Professor himself.” 


but to reach the bottom of each flight 
of stairs was more difficult. He found 
it necessary to indulge in some climbing 
feats in negotiating the steep gradients 
that would almost have made an old 
Alpinist hesitate. 
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But, knife in fist, Professor Glupey 
notched his way past bedroom and 
reception room until he reached the 
kitchen floor. His dread increased as 
the fact was borne upcn him that he 
was alone in the house. Housekeepet 
and maids had fled, only to meet the 
general fate of a voluntary ascension. 

The lengthening shadows told him of 
the approach of eventide, bringing with 
it an acute hunger which reminded 
him that he had not eaten since the 
previous evening. 

He walked across the kitchen ceiling 
to the larder. 

Sitting among a debris of broken 
china, he helped himself to the food 
that lay upside down on the bottoms 
of the shelves. He ate ravenously, and 
his heavy meal was followed by a 
disposition to sleep. In the kitchen 
he succeeded in overturning the house- 
keeper’s sofa until its four castors were 
buried in the plaster of the ceiling, 
then, stretching himself, he closed his 
eyes, and, despite the dangerous un- 
certainty of waking, fell into a deep 
sleep. 

The Professor spent all the following 
day, and the next, and the next, in 
journeying between the kitchen, the 
larder, and the coal cellar. At the 
end of the third day he was faced with 
the hideous truth that his food supply 
had given out. His fight for life be- 


came cast in a Titanic mould. He felt 
himself at the mercy of two great 
natural forces, the first of which 


declared that a body with any weight 
must fall towards the centre of gravity ; 
the second of which made existence 
dependent on some form of assimilated 
nourishment. And the greater the 
menace to his life the sweeter the 
Professor found it. 

He cudgelled his brains how to keep 
the needs of his body supplied, and, at 
last, hit upon the plan of boring his 
way into the neighbouring property 
and utilising the contents of the re- 
spective larders. 

With the aid of a coal hammer the 
Professor worked with a Titanic energy. 
He dislodged brick after brick. As fast 
as they were from their 
setting, the clumsy oblongs uncannily 


ke osened 
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flew towards the ceiling and accumu- 
lated into a great pile. 
At length the tunnel was complete, 


and Professor Glupey passed like a 
mole into the basement of the next 
house, sighting, with a feeling of 
relief, a well-stocked larder. It was 


then that he decided to acknowledge 
the claims of posterity by returning 
to his study for the MS. of his magnum 
opus, and for the notes of his observa- 
tions on the present gravitational 
lapse. 

He found it much easier to reach his 
study than to leave his bedroom, for 
he was able to toboggan down the 
slopes of the ceilings instead of fighting 
his way up them. The sensation of 
gliding down the whitewashed slopes 
brought him the only exhilaration of the 
veek. He almost forgot the great 
calamity, in which he was so_pro- 
minently figuring, as he slid, flight by 
flight, towards the roof. , 

At last only a flight was left to 
negotiate. The Professor tried to shoot 
it with all the ardour of a boy who had 
discovered a new game. Above him 
were the stairs, their carpeted angles 
and their rods shining brightly 
in the morning light. Below him 
sloped the plastered incline which 
culminated in a skylight through which 
the sun shone on the strange situation. 

With a learned chuckle the Pro- 
fessor swept down the incline, gaining 
impetus as he went, and enjoying the 
sensation, in spite of the sinking feeling 
that attacked him. In a second he 
would be deposited before the top of his 
study door. 

He reached the bottom with a crash 
that traced great cracks in the ceiling 
beneath his feet. There was a momen- 
tary feeling of insecurity, and, before 
Professor Glupey could quite realise 
what had happened, the skylight 
leaped from its surroundings and soared 
upward, followed by a trail of bricks, 
and, finally, by the Professor himself. 

Up, and up, and up he went, gaining 
speed with every yard. 

His breath came with difficulty as 
he felt himself in a strata of rarefied 
air! He would liked to have shrieked, 
but his voice seemed frozen, and he 


sagging, 

















could make no sound other than an 
inarticulate gurgling ! 

When he had the courage to look 
down he saw the earth many miles 
below him, and its spherical outline 
quite visible. 

Up, and up, and up he went, like a 
living balloon, through great banks of 
clouds that wet him, but at a speed 
that quickly dried him again. Still 
higher he travelled, past numerous 
derelicts cast off by mother earth, all 
apparently making for the same un- 
known objective as himself. 

His ended unexpectedly 
with a sudden shock that almost de- 
prived him of the little life left in his 
body. Opening his eyes he found that he 
had gravitated towards a strange land. 

Everywhere a hue of purple pre- 
dominated. The earth on which he 
lay was covered with deep purple 
vegetation, that faded into a purple 
haze in the mystery of atmosphere 
and rich purple-hued cactus clumps 
gathered in the interstices of frowning 
purple rocks. Above the spot where 
he had landed, resting on the pre- 
cipitous edge of a cliff, was a purple 
sphere, like a great puff ball, that held 
the eyes of the dazed Professor in com- 
plete fascination. 

How it trembled on the extreme 
verge of the cliff without toppling over 
puzzled him. 
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sut, even as he looked at,it, he saw 
it sway, vibrate for an instant on the 
crumbling edge of the cliff, and, the 


next moment come crashing down 
towards him. 
It was then he noticed that the 


“thing” had two 
sickly yellow hue. 

Involuntarily he his eyes 
as the monster came hurtling towards 
him, but opened them again when the 
expected concussion did not take place. 
The shock caused by the unfulfilment 
of the obvious was almost as great as 
if he had been stricken by the uncanny 
purple bulk. 

He opened his eyes to a greater 
surprise. 

He was in his own bedroom, lying 
amid a negligence of tossed bed- 
clothes. Stretched comfortably on his 
chest lay Theorem, his cat, purring in 
evident satisfaction, her two yellow 
eyes blinking lazily at the astonished 
scientist. 

Everything else in the room was 
normal—nothing displaced, and no 
sign of suspended gravitation. 

Professor Glupey sat up, much to 
Theorem’s disgust, and his strange 
experiences passed through his brain 
in a sort of mental review. 

“What a the magnum 
opus!” he sighed as he struggled to 
the floor. 
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CUPID’S SHOP. 


UPID keeps a little shop 
Down in Lovers’ Street ; 


There he sells from morn till night 


Dainty wares for your delight, 


Shining darts, 


Loving hearts 


And vows and kisses sweet. 


Men and maidens always stop 


At the door of Cupid’s shop 


Down in Lovers’ Street. 








HELEN TAYLOR 

































“A slip during practice.” 


“Pupils are taken round by the Professor and practise fancy 
skating with him, and an expert instructor is so skilful that he 
prevents his pupil falling at any time a chance slip occurs.” 


ROSE ON ROLLERS. 


OSE wanted to rink So she hired an expert 
R 3ut was frightened of falling, In the art, to assist her ; 
So she kept to the brink For her skate caught her skirt, 
Round the barrier crawling. The strap raised a blister, 
Her cheeks were quite pink And her last tumble hurt,— 
For the scene was enthralling, It was really a twister. 
Rose wanted to rink So she hired an expert 
But was frightened of falling. In the art, to assist her. 


Supported with skill 

Her prospects grew brighte1 
From each imminent spill 

He managed to right her, 
Till Rose felt, with a thrill, 

The pastime delight her. 


Supported with skill 





Her prospects grew brighter. 
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ON 


WITH SOME 


BY G. R. 


r ANHE scope of this article is not 
to provide a short cut to the 
art of goal-getting. Had I 
such knowledge, my lines would in- 
deed lie in pleasant places. No, there 
is no royal road to such a desirable 
end, and my one word of advice to the 
young forward is shoot, shoot, and yet 
again shoot !—always remembering, 
however, to give his partner the chance 
if such partner be in a better position. 
Depend upon it, the team that scores 
most goals is the team whose forwards 
accept every possible chance of banging 
the ball at the net. How often does 
one read of a match where one team 
of ultra-clever performers have been 
able to do almost anything in mid- 
field, and yet at the crucial moment, 
in front of goal, in finessing for position, 
time and again have been robbed of 
the ball by the less scientific, but more 
robust and direct methods of their 
opponents. Therefore, to paraphrase 
the old politician’s advice to the 
voter, shoot early and shoot often. 
Excluding penalty goals, which are a 
class unto themselves, goals may be 
roughly divided into two classes 


those in which the element of luck or 
accident is a large factor, and those 
which result either from a combined 





“Goal !’ 


SCORING 





GOAL 





CURIOSITIES. 


HILSDON. 


movement of practically the whole 
team, or from a brilliant piece of indi- 
vidualism by one of the forwards. 
Very often a goal is scored that comes 
as a surprise to everyone. A wing 
man may put the ball across to his 
centre-forward who is waiting in the 
goal mouth, and a sudden gust cause 
it to swerve into the corner of the net ; 
or a back, when hard pressed, will mis- 
kick, and to his unspeakable disgust 
put the ball into his own goal. But 
the goal, which is the result of a 
definite plan carried out by masters of 
the game with the precision of the 
moves on a chessboard, or one where 
a player, securing possession in mid- 
field, beats the opposing backs and 
finishes a brilliant individual effort by 
a shot out of the reach of the goal- 
keeper—these are the goals that delight 
the spectators, and cause the great 
football crowds to cheer their favourites 
to the echo. 

Naturally, most reliance can be 
placed on an eleven which is superior 
in its combination, in its united and 
joint efforts to secure goals. Not only 
is there much more certainty of ultimate 
success in the matter of goal-getting 
when all the various sections of a team 
are working together on an organised 
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and well-understood plan, but there is 
usually more attractive and finer play 
shown for the benefit of the crowd 
than when the eleven relies on 
certain member to come off, somehow 
or other, during the progress of the 
game. The most successful elevens 
during the past few years, taking a 
wide survey of the game, have been 
the teams which could, and did, play 
the best combined game. To such a 
team as Newcastle United or Man- 
chester United, success in the matter 
of goal scoring is bound to come sooner 
or later, for no team can hold its own 
against an eleven, each member of 
which is playing the unselfish game on 
behalf of the club and not for his own 
glory, unless it is prepared to play the 
same game equally as well. This may 
be taken as an axiom of Association 
Football so far as my long experience 
goes, but occasionally there are great 
forwards, halves, and backs, who give 
great individual performances. A 
team from time to time 
Meredith, a Wedlock, a Sutcliffe, or a 
Bloomer, who is not only a genius 
at the game, but who is almost a law 
unto himself in his execution and 
movements on the field of play. One 
must not be too sweeping in making 
statements when the favourite winter 
sport is under consideration, nor 
hamper genius by expecting it to do 
precisely what one would look for in 
the case of less able or less experienced 
performers. 

To spectators and players alike there 
is a keen thrill of pleasure in the unex- 
pected goal—the fine screw shot from 
an unexpected angle, the keen straight 
drive from a bustling centre forward 
taking advantage of a flash of hesita- 
tion in the defence, the slow, lobbing 
shot—half-drive, half-pass—from a 
half-back, which reaches the net at 
the far.corner. Such goals are occa- 
sionally witnessed by all of us who play 
in big matches throughout the season, 
and one many similar 
ones from friends and fellow players 


one 


possesses a 


hears of so 


that a perfect repertoire of tales 
concerning such can _ be collected. 
When Sunderland entertained Wool- 
wich in uJ first Jeague match, an 
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accident to that famous International 
forward, Holley, ended in a _ very 
unexpected score. Thompson put in 
a splendid shot, which was saved by 
McDonald who, in throwing the ball 
away on being charged by Holley, 
struck the forward so violently on the 
nose that he had to immediately seek 
the assistance of the trainer. It was 
not the injury to the player, however, 
that amused the crowd, but the fact 
that the ball rebounded from Holley’s 
and before McDonald could 
gather his scattered wits, passed into 


nose, 


the net and gave the forward his 
third goal of the afternoon, thus 
enabling him to perform the “hat 


trick.’”” Another good story is told of 
Mr. P. R. May, who managed to 
score twice for his opponents, thus 


enabling them to win by two clear 


goals. Oxford University was enter- 
taining Herts, who were assisted 
by Mr. May. After the county 
had opened the scoring, Mr. May 
accidentally drove the ball through 
his own goal, thus giving the Uni- 


versity the equaliser. In the second 
half, when Vidler had given the 
Varsity the lead, the famous Surrey 
amateur cricketer, in trying to clear 
a centre from Maples, again screwed 
the ball into his own net. As the 
final whistle blew, with the 
three to one for the ’Varsity, the result 
of Mr. May’s unique afternoon was the 
defeat of his side by two most extra- 
ordinary goals. 

If we turn for a moment from the 
Association game to Rugby, a story 
of one of the most lucky goals I have 
heard of comes to my mind. Two now 
famous Northern Union clubs, Wake- 


score 


field Trinity and Dewsbury, were 
fighting for the Yorkshire Cup at 
Leeds. The result was important to 


Wakefield, for, having won the cup on 
two previous occasions, if they were 
successful in this match the trophy 
became their own property. The score 
was level until the last minute of play. 
The referee held his whistle to his 
mouth, waiting for the ball to become 
‘dead ” ere he blew to signify “ time” 
The ball came across the field to where 
Alfred Newsome was standing, almost 


























having long ago made up 


unheeding 
his mind that a draw was inevitable. 
As a Wakefield man came swooping 


down after the ball, a voice from 
the crowd cried, “ Kick it, Alf!” 
Newsome lifted his left foot and gave 
it a tremendous kick, when to his great 
surprise the ball sailed straight for the 
uprights, and, to the astonishment of 
thousands of spectators, passed over 
the cross-bar. Thus Dewsbury won a 
great match and robbed the Trinity 
of the Cup. 

One of F. R. Benson’s splendid 
stories is connected with Rugby 
football. Mr. Benson himself is a 
keen athlete. While touring with his 
own company he wanted a famous 
London actor to join him and take the 
part of ‘‘ Rugby ” in the Merry Wives 
of Windsor. He wired the actor, 
saying, ‘“Can you play Rugby? If 
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This is a record for the number of goals 
scored in one season, and is one that 
is likely to stand for some time. 
Freeman got his International cap on 
the strength of his goal-scoring powers, 
and is probably one of the best three 
centre forwards in the country. To 
Shepherd, however, stands a_ record 
which is probably more brilliant than 
that of the Evertonian, for on seven 
occasions he has scored four goals in 
one match. This is a wonderful per- 
formance, and as Shepherd is now 
with Newcastle United, he has the 
opportunity to show his great abilities 
as a goal-getter in the best class of 
football. 

The three names I have mentioned 
are those of our three most consistent 
present-day goal-scorers, but not one of 
them can be classed with the greatest 
goal-scoring forward England ever had, 


so, come at once.”” In a few minutes Stephen Bloomer, of Derby. In the 
the reply reached Mr. Benson who, match between Middlesbrough and 
when he had read, “‘ Yes, used to play Preston North End on October 31st, 
half-back for Stratford! Shall arrive 1908, he scored his 250th goal in 
by 4 p.m.,” exclaimed, “That man has’ English League football. This is 
scored a goal this afternoon, however a_ really marvellous record. No 
unintentionally.” other plaver has ever got near 

The greatest this number of 
goal-scorers in the git voals. Meredith, 
country to-day are \ am! the great Man- 
Parkinson, the = chester United and 
English Interna- -= Welsh International 
tional centre  for- outside right, has 
ward of Liverpool scored two hundred 
in the season , goals in League 


1909-10; Shepherd, 
of Newcastle; and 
Freeman, the pivot 
of the Everton 
team. In the 
season 1908-9 
Freeman set up a 
remarkable record, 
scoring no fewer 
than 32 goals in 


league matches 





G. R. Hilsdon 


= football, but one 
a cannot give him 

} the honour of being 
% as great a forward 


as the popular 
Derby and _ Inter- 
national hero. 


The illustrations are 
from photographs by 
Clarke. 















‘Poems for Children. 
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THE 
When 


LL tell you a secret. I was 
out 
In a field the other day, 


First it blew about, 


I saw the wind ! 
And then it blew away. 


WHAT A LITTLE 
HE time of day I like the best, 
I think, is half-past tea, 
For then the sun takes off its vest 
And slips into the sea, 
And all the waves towards the West 
Are gold as gold can be. 


I like to watch the misty dew 
That makes the meadows die ; 

I like to watch the pink clouds, too, 
And often wonder why 

They come, and what they mean to do 
When they have left the sky. 


But if you really wish to hear, 
And truly want to know 

Why half-past tea to me is dear, 
And why I love it so, 

I'll whisper it into your ear. 
(But we must speak quite low !) 


When from the curtains shadows creep 
And on the carpet crawl, 

And over chairs and tables leap, 
And climb the nursery wall 

To put the pictures all to sleep 

It’s then my dollies call. 





WIND. 


I can’t tell you just how it looked. 
You see, 
It went up so high to blow, 
Right in the top of a big, big tree— 
But still, I saw it, you know! 


GIRL TOLD ME. 

By day they’re very stiff and trim, 
And merely stare or pout, 

But when the light has turned quite dim 
Their spirits are let out. 

How glad, when they have been so prim, 
They are to run about ! 


They sit with me upon the floor, 
Or romp around and prance ; 

Sometimes we search a secret store, 
Or have a fairy dance, 

Or it may be an elf-feast, or 
A midnight trip to France ! 


But when Nurse comes we all pretend 
That not a word we've said, 
Though secret signs to me they send 
While prayers are being read, 
3ecause our parties do not end 
Till after I’m in bed. 


Of course, Nurse says I only dream, 
And Nurse knows a good deal ; 
But I am sure I more than seem 
To do the things I feel 
And when at night I eat ice-cream, 
It’s really, really real ! 
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crooked spikes glittered 
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ILLUSTRATED BY HONOR 
HOUGH it was midnight the 
kitchen fire still gave forth a 


comfortable glow. The old 


man and woman of the house loved to 


luxuriously stretching forth her soft paws. 
venomously in the firelight 
for a moment, but she hid them again quickly.” 


the cat, 
Ten cruel 


clock,’ purred 


NIGHTINGALE. 


FOR 


CHILDREN, 


EDWARDES. 


room, and still the great iron kettle 
sang and the three-legged pot lifted his 
lid solemnly at intervals to let out a 
steamy, fragrant sigh. 











Th Le i 


pan 











sit late, and sit warm. They were gone 
to bed an hour ago, but still the fire 
shed its crimson rays over the deserted 
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“The kettle sat on the warmest part of the stove, with her swan-like neck turned away 
a little disdainfully from the obese old pot.” 


The kettle sat on the warmest part of 
the stove, with her swanlike neck turned 
away a little disdainfully from the 
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obese old pot. It was a fine song she 
sang, one of those complicated ditties 
that kettles can never manage unless the 
water inside them is getting low. Up 
and down the scale it ran, with all sorts 
of trills and quavers, and da capos and 
crescendos, until finally it settled down 
into a quaint, quiet melody, much like 


a bagpipe playing far away over 
Sccttish moors. The old pot sighed 


again voluminously. 

“Did you notice,” said he, “ how 
lute the sun was getting off the wall, and 
how far he reached into the corner with 
his golden fingers ? And to-morrow I 
know he will look in at the window 
earlier still. He will come earlier and 
stay longer with every day now. Alas ! 
the spring is coming, and the good dark 
days will soon be gone.” 

‘You are always grumbling! ’’ replied 
the kettle, singing more blithely than 


ever. “It is 

always the 

good old times 

for you, and 

never a word 

about the 

good new ; ios 
ones. Wh y id ” 
do you not et 


learn to sing, “The ten crook 
instead of 

gobbling and bubbling mournfully a! 
day long? For then you might see a 
little of the bright side of things.”’ 


The grandfather-clock in the corner 


stopped his steady tick-tack to listen. 
KXitchen clocks often stop in this way, 
as you must know if you have ever tried 
to count their beats intently for three 
or four minutes at a stretch. The 
clcck looked down benignly towards 
the sooty pair on the stove. 

“You forget, my dear,’ said he, 
‘“ how much depends upon cooking-pots 
in general. There is always something 
on their minds. If it is not the ham, it 
is the hotch-potch, cr even worse. A 
pot’s work is never done. You, who 
have nothing to do all day but boil 
water clean and fresh from the well, can 
afford to lead a tranquil, artistic life. 
It would be shame to you if you ever 
grumbled. But those who have the 
hard, dirty, necessary part of things to 
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d claws flashed out again, and she was gone.” 












see to must be excused if sometimes 
they get the grime into their eyes.” 

The cat, who had settled herself 
comfortably for the night in the old 
man’s chair directly he had vacated it, 
uttered an ironical purr. 

“Even kettles,’ she observed, 
‘dilettante creatures who do nothing 
all day long but irritate people with 
unseasonable rejoicing—even kettles 
forget themselves at times.”’ 

The gibe brought the black nightin- 
gale on the stove to an acrimonious 
halt. 

“You furry vixen!” 
“What do you mean by that ? 

‘Furry yourself, my dear,” returned 
the cat calmly ; “ only you wear your 
fur inside. What is one person’s 
adornment is another’s imperfection, 
and you cannot be blamed for hiding it. 
I mean that you were very rude to the 

kind old man 


she spurted. 


” 


this morn- 
ing.” 

The kettle 
regarded her 
with _ pitying 
scorn. 

“If mere 


thieving, lazy 
scullery - folk 
could be sup- 
posed to know anything of the artistic 
temperament, they would understand 
how difficult it is to control a sudden 
inspiration. I really could not help 
boiling over. 3esides, it was his own 
fault; he ought to have known better 
than to stand with his back to a lady.” 
It was not pleasant to hear her scold- 
ing. Nightingales should always be 
nightingales, though they are con- 
stantly forgetting it, like the kettle. 
But she remembered it now, and took 
up the soft, far-away bagpipe music 
again. The old three-legged pot pursed 
up his lid, then closed it with a snap. 
“That is always the way,” said he, 
with glum philosophy. ‘‘ No sooner do 
disagreeable things loom ahead, than 
everyone seeks to ignore them by 
talking of something else. It matters 
little to clocks and cats, I know, when 
the warm weather comes and the fire 1s 
lighted only once a week. They do not 
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have to sit on cold iron in the dark 
behind a chintz curtain for six days on 
end, doing nothing, as I shall soon be 
doing. It is lucky I have a stout heart, 
and can always face trouble bravely. 
But here at last is someone who can 
sympathise with me.” 

’ A merry chirping sounded in the dark 
depths of the chimney-corner. The 
cricket cleared the danger-zone of the 
fire at a bound, and, alizhting on the 
edge of the fender below, sat warming 
himself and gently waving his long, 
hair-like antenne. Crickets have a 
turn for domestic logic, and can there- 
fore be depended on to say the wrong 
thing in a crisis, but always brightly 


and sweetly, though that is little 
extenuation. 
“As to facing trouble,’ said he, 


“one can hardly be 
said to face any- 
thing when one is 
made the same all 
round. But that is 
not your fault. I 
have always won- 
dered, though, why 
witches are so fond 
of legs and dislike 
handles.” 

“You would do 
well not to listen to 
idle gossip,”’ said the 
the pot severely. 
‘ Personal remarks are always odious. 
I may tell you that my antecedents are 
irreproachable, and I never 

“The real point before us,” began 
the clock, in a praiseworthy endeavour 
to change the subject, ‘“‘ the real point 
is 


“T must always say what I think,” 


chimed in the cricket, with gentle 
insistence, 

“Witches, indeed! It is an abomi- 
nable 


‘I quite agree with the clock,” 
purred the cat, luxuriously stretching 
out her soft paws. Ten cruel, crooked 
spikes glittered venomously in the fire- 
light for a moment, but she hid them 
again quickly. “We were talking 
about the thoughtless selfishness of 
some people, who pass their days in 
admiration and idle display of their own 


BLACK NIGHTINGALE. 








“In the morning the via woman threw the cracked kettle 
out inte the garden, where it /ay and rusted." 
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accomplishments, and despise other 
people who must work hard for their 
living. I——’ 

“We were talking about nothing of 
the kind, as you very well know,”’ said 
the kettle. ‘I was telling this—this 
sooty, down-hearted oaf at my elbow 
to leave off grumbling and gobbling 
about his low destinies, and try to bring 
a little of the colour and joy of art into 
his life, whatever it may be. His is an 
extreme case, I will own, but not a 
hopeless one. He does his work very 
well: the trouble with him is that he 
has no soul above it. Now look at me. 
I am quite as useful as any of you. I 
boil water, and boil it well ; and no one 
can reasonably expect more of me. 
But dol stop there? Oh!dearno! I 
am well aware that duty, when its 
utilitarian side has 
been attended to, is 
still only half done. 
We can, if we will, 
make the daily dis- 
charge of the most 
ordinary tasks a 
comfort and a 
pleasure, not only 
to ourselves but to 
all around us. It 
can be done in 
various ways. But 
just see how J do 
it! I am boiling 
water, mark you, all the time. I do 
not sit and sing with my paws in my 
lap. While I am singing I am always 
working. Just listen, all of you. I 
really believe I was never in better 
voice ! ”’ 

Thereupon she set to with a will. It 
was really a magnificent performance. 
Her steam shot out a yard into the 
room. The bagpipes drew nearer and 
nearer amongst the hills, until you might 
have believed the piper had climbed 
upon the roof and was blowing his 
hardest down the chimney. The coals 
fell together beneath her, and shot up a 
sudden bright blaze, making her sing 
more ardently. She held them all 
spellbound. Even the cat left off pur- 


ring, and the pot forgot to shut down 
his lid after his last sigh. 
“ Tick-tack, 


tick-tack !’’ cried the 
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green-faced clock, in sober 
amazement. “‘ You are undoubtedly 
a very accomplished musician.”’ And 
then, with swift alarm, “ But be careful, 
my dear! Not so hard: you will do 
yourself a mischief. There are bounds 
even to a sense of duty, however 
thorough. My dear, my dear! You 
terrify me! I am sure Well ; if 
you refuse to be warned Ah! 
what did I tell you! ”’ 

For a sudden loud report had 
resounded through the room, and the 
song had come to an abrupt termination. 
Water and music failed together. <A 
yawning crack revealed itself in the 
kettle’s side. 

It was the cricket who first broke the 
horrified silence that had fallen upon 
the kitchen company. He felt it his 


ancient, 


duty to bestow condemnation some- 
where, but was careful to do so where 
it could not be resented. 

“ T never conceal my thoughts, as you 
very well know,” said he, in his most 
woeful falsetto. 
blame but herself, poor dear ! 


“There is no one to 
What 
will the old woman say, when she comes 
down in the morning? And the tin 
kettle has a bad leak, I know. Alas! 
here is a pretty end to fine aspirations! ”’ 

“ After all,” said the pot, a shade too 
complacently, ‘ hot water is not the 
only, nor even a chief, necessity in life. 
There will be good broth for the old 
people’s breakfast, 
as I have the best 
of all reasons for 
knowing. I may not 
be much of a singer, 
but the humble, 
quiet plodder has 
his achievements 
as well as the am- 
bitious, gifted per- 
son. I think I shall 
go on bubbling and 
gobbling in my own 
way.” 

“ There is a lesson 
to be learned from 
it,’ said the cat, 
“although the only 


“* A robin discovered the kettle where it lay overgrown by 
rank herbage, and built his nest in it,” 
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one to whom it might apply has been 
silenced for ever. Still, we might men- 
tion it to the new kettle, when she comes, 
no doubt to her advantage. It is never 
to try to exalt one’s self by depreciating 
others. The moral we may all profit by, 
is to keep ourselves always full of what is 
best for us : emptiness may be the cause 
of fine, resounding music, but it is 
better to sing small and sing long.” 

“ Hist !”’ said the cat, pricking up 
anear. “ Yes, that is.a grand principle, 
in which I heartily agree. Live and let 
live—that and keeping one’s self full of 
what is best for us, as I said just now, 
are lessons that have been well brought 
home to-night for all. But, excuse me, 
I think I hear a mouse in the scul- 
lery si 

The ten crooked claws flashed out 
again, and she was gone. 


In the morning the old woman threw 
the cracked kettle cut into the garden, 
where it lay and rusted until the real 
nightingale came and sang in _ the 
hedgerow hard by. But it never once 
occurred to her that she was warbling 
over the remains of one who had once 
imagined herself to be a rival. And 
by and bye a robin discovered the 
kettle where it lay overgrown by rank 
herbage, and built his nest in it, 
abandoning for that purpose his former 
quarters — an old 
hobnail boot, which 
had become leaky 
and damp. Many a 
time he perched on 
the spout of the 
kettle, in the glad 
spring sunshine, 
teaching his children 
robin-songs. So you 
see the Black Night- 
ingale finished life 
in a very humble 
though useful 
sphere, and _be- 
came herself a silent 
listener to others’ 
music after all. 





N spite of the distracting influence of 
] the General Election, there has been 
plenty of activity of late among 
the West-End shops and dressmakers, for 
even after all the wants of the present 
buyers have been satisfied—which, by 
the way, very often take the form of 
practically useful gifts—such, for in- 
stance, as an umbrella, an evening wrap, 
or a set of furs—there are still the new 
ideas to be thought out for those who 
will be going almost immediately either 
to Egypt or the south of France. Lucky 
folks, indeed, are they who can look for- 
ward to an escape from our London fogs 
and frosts and the east winds of January, 
and who, like the swallows, “ flying, 
flying south,” will soon be revelling in 
the warm sunshine and the “ blue, un- 
clouded weather ”’ which they may con- 
fidently expect to find on the shores of 
the Mediterranean. 


* * 


For the Riviera. 

Once more the great authorities on 
matters of dress are unanimous in their 
opinion as to the continuance of the vogue 
for white, and this should be a matter 
for distinct rejoicing, since whether we 
Stay at home or go abroad we shall find 
white garments universally becoming. It 
is chiefly for evening wear in London, of 
course, that white gowns will be possible, 
although for wedding guests and for 
smart afternoon wear, white cloth frocks, 
with stoles and muffs in sable, in ermine, 
and in either black or white fox, will be 
very frequently seen, worn with large 


white picture hats in felt, or in long-haired 
silk beaver, trimmed with ostrich feathers 
to match the colour of the furs. Gowns 
in white cloth and white serge will be 
very generally worn in the morning at 
Nice and Monte Carlo, made in quite a 
simple coat and skirt style, with blouses 
of the severe tailor-made variety carried 
white washing silk. For the 
Casino, naturally, something infinitely 
smarter will be required, and we give 
among our illustrations a picture of 
an ideal Casino gown, doubly interest- 
ing since it shows the latest and most 
striking development of the Empire 
sash, a distinctive feature of the coming 
mode. The frock in question is of soft 
white satin, covered entirely and quite 
smoothly with an over-dress of very fine 
white silk net, elaborately embroidered 
with a conventional scro¥¥ork and flower 
design, carried out partlyin thick white 
filoselle silk and partly in silver thread, 
with clusters of pearls here and there. 
The shape of the Josephine bodice is 
perfectly simple, and it could be filled in 
to the throat with a net transparency 
without taking away at all from the 
charm of its style. The Empire sash, 
which has almost a suggestion of the 
Japanese in the quaint arrangement of 
thé ‘bow at the back, is made in wide, 
white satin ribbon of a very rich quality, 
and outlined with a border of silver 
galon. Loops of white satin ribbon form 
the crown of the Charlotte Corday hat, 
and serve to support a mass of finely 
pleated frills of lace and chiffon, finished 
with a white paradise plume. 


out in 
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For a manele of Five Pounds 


THE PIANOLA 


will be delivered to you. 


YOU CAN PAY THE BALANCE AT WHAT IS 
PRACTICALLY YOUR OWN CONVENIENCE 








HE Pianola is one of the finest investments you could possibly 

make. The fascination of personally producing music cannot 

be over-estimated. The more you know about music, the 
greater becomes its charm. And as the Pianola constantly increases 
your knowledge it bzcomes more and more indispensable to you. 
There is a permanence in the pleasure which the Pianola affords you 
which you would never find in a mere amusement. The ability to play 
the world’s music, to share in the inspirations of the great composers, 
is a privilege which is really beyond any consideration of cost. 
You have but to consider the amount you are accustomed to spend 
on fleeting amusements and compare it with the cost of the Pianola 
and its very real and lasting pleasure. For just so long as you are 
without a Pianola you are losing enjoyment which ought to be yours. 
You can play the Pianola whenever you care to call at Aeolian Hall, 
and full particulars will be sent if you will write for Catalogue V.P. 


~ The Orchestrelle Co., 4 


AEOLIAN HALL, 
135-6-7 New Bond Street, London, W. 2 
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The New Millinery. 

There is a singular charm about the 
smart millinery which has been prepared 
for the New Year, a charm which is due 
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and in 
now 


exquisite 
and again 
Among 


chiné floral designs 

colourings, brightened 
with threads of gold or silver. 
our illustrations will be found a picture 
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A striking Hat from the Maison Lewis. 


to a great extent to the lavish use of 
ribbon trimmings of every sort and kind. 
For this purpose various very lovely 
ribbons have been specially woven in 


of one of the newest winter hats, carried 


out in long-haired beaver and in 4a 
beautiful shade of dark sapphire blue. 
Draped round the crown there is a broad 
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TEA IS POISON 


to some and harmful to many EXCEPT when the evil effects of 
Tannin upon the nerves and digestive organs are neutralised as in 


PLASMON TEA 


The Lancet says: ‘* There can be little doubt of the dietetic advantages of Plasmon 
Tea. The Tannin is without action upon t :e digestive processes, whilst there remains 
intact the refreshing and stimulating qualities for which tea is widely appreciated.” 


Perfection of Flavour. 9d., 1/4, and 2/6 


Special Sample post free, 2d. 


PLASMON TEA COMPANY, Ltd., 82 & 83 Fenchurch Street, London 


PLASMON is used by the Royal Family. 
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The Keeley Treatment 


For the Cure of Alcohol and Drug Inebriety. 


This cure has been under the constant observation of an Honorary Committee of Peers and prominent 


Gentlemen for the last sixteen years. 


During that time the late Canon Fleming has been chairman of the 


Committee. Among the other members of the Committee are the Right Honourable Lord Montagu of 
Beaulieu, the Hon. H. W. Forster, Esq., M.P., the Rev. R. J. Campbell, M.A., Richard Burbidge, Esq., and 


others. 
is complete. 


So great has been the success of the Keeley 
Treatment that the hundred-and-one imitations 
and substitutes which have sprung up in its path are 
but a natural consequence. 


However, the Keeley Treatment is not an experi- 
ment, as are the imitations and substitutes, but a 
tried and true success which in the last seventeen 
years has won its way by its cures. 


More than Half a Million 
have taken the treatment, among them 17,000 
physicians. Does not this fact alone speak volumes P 
And 20 per cent. of our patients come through the 
recommendation of their family physicians 


It is a well-recognised fact that Inebriety is a 
stubborn disease and cannot be cured with a few 
self-administered home remedies, but, to effect a 
cure, must be more carefully treated than _almost 
any other disease. 


The Keeley Treatment is always administered by 
physicians, who have made a special study of 
Inebriety. After care fully inquiring into the history 
of each patient, and making a thorough physic al 
examination, they treat each case according to the 
condition of the patient. No matter how longs 


In their last Report they have unanimously affirmed that their confidence in the Keeley Treatment 
This Report can be had free on application to the Secretary. 


standing the addiction, or how much has been taken 
the result is invariably the same—a cure. 


No constitution is too delicate for the Keeley 
Treatment. 

Patients are given the utmost freedom ; there is 
absolutely no confineme nt, and, until the remedies 
render it unnecessary, they are allowed their usual 
amount of alcohol or drugs. 

About one-third of the patients are ladies, all of 
whom have apartments outside the Institute, of their 
own selection. 


it Really Cures.” 

‘It really cures. It does what it professes to do. 
Such is the emphatic testimony of Mr. Eardley- 
Wilmot, the well-known secretary of the Church of 
England Temperance Society, who for some years 
has had the Keeley method under close observation 
in this country. 

The treatment takes four weeks for alcohol (for 
drugs five to six weeks), and is carried out in the 
United Kingdom only at the Keeley Institute, 
9 West Bolton Gardens, London, S.W. (Telephone, 
427 Western), or by special arrangement we can 
send one of our physicians to the patient’s own 
home, or to travel with patient. 


” 





~ INTERESTING BOOKLET ABOUT 


WALITRIAM WAITCIIES 


sent Post we u 


Maximus,” * pon application, ——— the higher - grades. 
*Royal,’”’ and 
Riverside.” “Lady Waltham,” all of which yet i the name engraved on the plate 


(Wholesale only to the Trade), 125 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


Crescent Street,” ‘ Riverside,” * 


“Riverside iain mn 


WALTHAM WATCH Co. 


* Riverside 


For Gentlemen we especially recommend * 
* Diamond,’ 


rtlett,”’ and for Ladies, ° 








ribbon of tapestry design, showing large 
flowers and sprays of foliage in very 
subdued shades of old-rose and delicate 
leaf-green, woven into a background of 
metallic tissue, shot with copper and 
aluminium. The colours are chosen so 
that they make a most harmonious whole, 
while the rich texture of the ribbon con- 
trasts pleasantly with the shaggy surface 
of the fur. The other hat which we 
illustrate comes from the Maison Lewis 
(210 Regent Street), and has for sole 
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newest hats, by the way, have all their 
trimming placed at the back, an eccen- 
tricity on the part of Fashion which has 
little beyond its novelty to recommend 
it. In nine cases out of ten, too, the 
effect verges on the ridiculous, since it 
gives the unfortunate wearer the appear- 
ance of having put her hat on the wrong 
way round. A large chapeau which has 
only just arrived in London from a well- 
known Paris house is made with a high 
crown and a very wide brim covered 








A Ribbon-trimmed Beaver Hat. 


trimming one of the favourite Lancer 
plumes in snowy white, chosen in a 
giant size, and placed high on one side, 
so that it droops softly over a wide brim 
of black velvet. The way in which the 
hat slopes back from the forehead is 
very significant of the coming mode. 
Long Lancer feathers of this kind are 
being used on hats of all descriptions, 
and are very effective indeed when they 
are arranged in some bright colour on 
toques of sable, or chinchilla, or even of 
squirrel or sea] musquash. Some of the 


smoothly with white suéde. In front 
there is no trimming at all, but at the 
back a straight and formal bow of white 
suéde may be seen, surmounted by 4 
very full black osprey. The brim is lined 
underneath with black velvet. 


* * * 


The Charm of Velvet and Fur. 


No more delightful combination than 
that of velvet with fur has ever been put 
forward for our admiration by the 
powers that be in the world of Fashion, 
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Are the Perfect Scents of the Flowers and make 


MOST ACCEPTABLE GIFTS 


SWEET-PEA 
BLOSSOM & 
NIGHT- 
SCENTED 
STOCK. . 


As supplied to 
H. M. Queen Alexandra. 
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Absolutely identical with the delicious fragrance of 
the flowers. 
2/6, 3/6, 5/- and 10/6 per bottle. 
Zenobia Toilet Soap, 1'-, 1/6, and 3’-perbox. = 
Zenobia Sachets eandt/-each, = 
Zenobia Toilet Powder, ‘Me and 2/6 per box. 
Sold by leading Chemists, Perfumers, and Storcs. 
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A BIJOU SAMPLE BOX containing Perfume, 








Soap, and Sachet of either odour, sent post free 
on receipt of 3d. stamps, mentioning “* Pall Mall 
Magazine.”’ 





W.F, CHARLES, Zenobia Laboratories, LOUGHBOROUGH 
i IHU! 





TRADE No. 
MARK. 314135. 
le = 


VladtLips 


REGD. TRADE MARK No. 304004, 
Stocking 
Supporters. 


THE ONLY ‘GRIP (Patent.) 
THAT 
‘GRIPS SECURELY’ 
WITHOUT INJURY TO THE HOSE. 


Cotton. Silk. ~ Cotton. ilk. 
E omy in. — Frilled. Frilled. 
vo No. 


0. N 
Maid’s Size... = “10d. Sf, 1/3 — — 
Lady’s Size... & 1/1 S6,1/7 %45,41/- 20, 1/6 
6,1/3 46,2/6 *%75,1/6 *40, 2/6 
7, 1/64 S7,2/6 43,1/11 12, 3/6 
nd. 

“These Nos. have Clip Tops, the other Nos. have Pin Tops 
: By Post 1d. per pair extra. 








Lady’s Size y 
With Shaped + 
Band ) 





| I/ unable to procure from your Draper apply to 
THE MANUFACTORY, 
Hackney Road Works, LONDON, N.E. 
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THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE LITERARY AND GENERAL ADVERTISER. 





RED ROUGH 
— at "1 


























rl WHITE 


Hands atMom 

















ONE E NIGHT 


Treatment with 


Cuticura Soap and Cuticura 
Ointment works wonders 
for red, rough, chapped and 


bleeding hands, itching, 
burning palms and painful 
finger ends. Cuticura Soap 
and Ointment are unrivaled 
in the care and treatment of 
the skin, scalp and hair. 


Sold throughout Potter D, & C. Corp., Sole 


the world. -rops., Boston, U.S.A. 












165 THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


and it is now a foregone“conclusion that ~The foundation of the muff is composed | 
for the remainder of the winter months of silk, covered entirely with an elaborate 


velvet gowns will be very much in trellis-work 


of 


interlaced black satin) 


evidence, in company with more or less ribbons. Two complete foxskins - 


elaborate fur stoles 

and muffs. Hats in fee 
velvet and fur will 
very frequently com- 
plete the picture, and 
will give a delightful 
finishing touch to the 
costume as a whole. 
A very effective coat 
and skirt costume in 
black velvet and 
skunk (one of the 
favourite furs of the 
moment) will be 
found in our re- 
maining illustration. 
The skirt 1s fully 
pleated, and made 
in a sensibly short 
length for winter 
walking wear, an 
important point 
when choosing a 
gown of this des- 
cription, as velvet 
soon gets badly out 
of condition when it 
is allowed to come 
into contact with the 
mud of damp pave- 
ments. The _ semi- 
fitting coat, which is 
of a_ short three- 
quarter length, is 
lined with orange 
satin and arranged 
with a velvet roll- 
collar, bordered with 
skunk, and fastened 
Over on one side in 
a new and very 
picturesque fashion, 
with a large rosette 
of black satin rib- The latest Walking Costume. 
bon, centred with a 








then placed a 
either end of the” 
muff, leaving the” 
ribbon _ trellis - work 
visible in them 
centre. To sive ge 
little variety to the 
scheme, the head @ 
the animal is put to 
the front, in the one — 
case, and the tail in” 
the other. The crown” 
of the hat which ig” 
worn with this velvet’ 
gown is crossed and) 
recrossed with black 
satin ribbon tomate 
the muff, but in our” 
picture only the 
white satin chow ig 
visible, which finishes 
the shape in front] 
The brim, which des- Y 
cribes a huge circ 
is lined underneath” 
with black velvet, 
and makes a most _ 
becoming aureole” 
background to the: 
face and coiffure. 


Presents for the 
New Year. 


The selection ¢ 
suitable gifts for the 
New Year, as Of 
finds them in the 
West End shops thi 
season, is practically 
endless, ranging a8 
it does from ‘the 
sixpenny pincushion, 
modelled on an aerd= § 


plaque ornament indiamonds. Thelarge plane, to the diamond tiara or the sable 
muff shown in the same picture is made _ coat, which may easily run into four 


in a new and very decorative style. figures. 


The Photographs illustrating this article are by Félix. 
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